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to the beilthiness of the Ststlom el^d^e^ by H. Mftieflt;f » TroO{itt 
ih the follo^ving abstmct from tbe$r Sick Returns will serve $o 

far,, to afford the requisite information for a period of four years, as, 0 
iheljr comparative degree of health from 1880 to 1833 inclusive^ 
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Among the Officers there were ten more deaths, but none of which 
occurred iijfcny of the above Stations, viz. — 

Sea 2 

oI the River 

AiMidias . 

, jlMIl^npore Benares f . , , . . 

tUIIs 

proportions of deaths among^the 

b.foi four years, from 1830 to 1883 inclosi^'' 

|l Total ' Total ratio of 

|« itrengtii * Deaths. d’eaths to stren;^ 

'il-, |10 ;'^'47 412 V/ 
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Dr, Burke's Eeports. / ^an. 

Among the Men also there were other deaths^ not within the scope 
of the foi^gojyng Statement ; in consequence of which an abstract is give 
to include the whole of the casualties regimentally among all His 
Majcsty'ff Troops throughout the Bengal command^ for the period 
1830 to 1833. 


• ifViGIMEMTS. 


11th Lt. Dragoons, 
16th Lancers, 

3cl. BiiiTs, 

13th Lt. Infantry, 
14th Foot, ♦ , 

16th Ditto, 

26th Ditto, 

31st Ditto, , . 

^ 38th Ditto, 

44th Ditto, , . 

49th Ditto, 

ToUl, .. 



Shewing the strength and deaths^ and the ratio of deathsV) strength, 
in His Majesty’s Regiments, in the Bengal command. V 


Total Average 
strength. 

Men, 33484 


Total ratio of 

deaths to strength ger cent, 

4 - 78 . 


It is to be oWrved that the strength of the troops in this statement 
is as given y^he Regimental Returns on the 1st January of each 
year, and which differs from the mean annual strength ; the latter 
3^ing 32041, th« ratio of total deaths to it^is 4 99. In the diitbrefft 
Stations of His Majesty’s Regiments in the Presidency nf 

is so little difference in the {ffriods and duration df the seasons^ 
w wdlas in their generiff temperature and climate, that if is upon 
Ihe ici<ate features of each Station itself, and from the data af irded kf. 
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1839 ] • Dr, Burke' 9 Reports- 


its Returns^ that its comparative salubrity would appear to be best 
deduced. 

The steadiness or mutability of the climate, or considerable anoma- 
lies of weatlier, or physical properties, seem more to influertce the 
health of the troops than either its heat or its cold, abstractedly consi- 
dered. 

^ The causes of sickness iq many Stations must be traced to other 
sources than clitnate. 

• The soil of Bengal being composed of alluvial matter, fordleck by 
• the detritus carried down by the great rivers, and accumulated for ages, 
there is a poison in the exhalations of such soils, the nature of which 
is unknown ; but from it emanate all those species and varieties of 
fevers, (dependent on marsh miasma as their remote cause) so fre- 
quent in Bengal, and to wliich one general character appertains— 
periodicity, or remissions, and exacerbations. 

A large proportion however of the cases of sickness and deaths 
among the European soldiers, may be more or less attributed to ex- 
cesses, especially in the use of spirituous liquors. 

The relative healthiness of each Station is according to the Returns, 
as follows, from 1830 to 1833 inclusive — 


Fort William 

m 

Berhampore . 
Chinsurah - . 


Deaths to strength. 

. . 7'f>9 per cent^ 

. • 677 

. . 610 


Cawnpore 

Boglipore 3-95 

n^ijiapore 3*84 

^hazeepore 3'80 

Kurnal 3*00 

Meerut 1*98 

Agra 1 91 


There are given Classification Tables, taken from the Regimental 
• Returns, shewing the diflerent classes, numbers, and deaths, of 
the soldiers of Hi» Majesty's service in Bengal for the years 1826 to 
1833, viz. ^ • • 


f 



Return Oj^he different Casses of Men, Ages and Deaths of H. MajesUj's Troops serving in the Bengal Command. 
c 
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The General Abstract of the foregoing shews that for the four first 
year^viz. 1826-27-28 and 29 the ratio of deaths is^ 

From the age of 18 to 20 years 16*12 per cent. 


>3 

20 to 25 

33 

9-33 ,, 


25 to 30 

33 

1013 

33 

30 to 35 

33 

6-92 „ 

• 

• 3 

35 to ‘45 

33 

9-54 „ 

* For the four last years, viz. 1830-31-32 and 33, the 

From the age of 18 to 20 years 0*58 per cent. 

33 

20 to 22 

33 

2-24) 0.44 

3, 

22 to 24 

33 

4C3r^^^ 

33 

25 to 30 

33 

5-86 

33 

30 to 35 

33 

5-22 

»3 

35 to 45 

33 

6-78 


There will be observed a striking difference between the ratio of 
deaths in each class of the two periods of four years; viz. first, from 
1826 to 1829, and, second, from 1830 inclusive. But there is to be 
taken into consideration, that in the first period there are included 
the casualties (in 1826) of the Troops His Majesty's service who 
had been in active service at Bhurtpore, Ava, and Arrakan. During 
the campaigns, in the latter places especially, the deaths from disease^ 
among the young soldiers recently arrived in India, was very great. 

Thus in the 13th Regiment Light Infantry, that had arrived in 
India in May 1823, and was composed chiefly of young soldiers, the 
mortality was. 



Strength. 

Deaths. 

Proportion. 

At Bengal from Mayl 
to December, 1823 f 

653 

45 

6'89 for 8 months 

At Ava in. . . . 1824 

G08 

231 

37-99 

Do. do. ... .* 1825 

377 

115 

30-50 

• 

In the 38th Regiment, which arrived in Bengal in May 1823, the 

Mortality was. 



. 

• 

Strength. 

Deaths. 

Proportion. 

In 1822 in Bengal . . «. 

. 743 

94 

14^65 per cent. 

In 1823 do.* • . . . . 

. 695 

52 

• 7-48 

28-77 

In 182^ in Ava . . . 

. 643 

185 

In 1826*^ do 

.* 458 

162 

353^ .. 
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In the 44th Regiment^ which arrived from England in November 


1822, the mortality was. 



m 


Strength. 

Deaths. 

Proportion. 

In 1^23 in Bengal 

661 

73 

11*43 per cent. 

In 1824 at Chittagong > 
and Arrakan ^ 

flea 

88 

■ 14*96 

In 1825 at Arrakan 

500 

203 

40*p0 


J'here is a difference however in the mortality of young recruits»of 
Regiments when on active service, and the contrary ; a^ for example, • 
in the 13th Light Infantry, which in 1826 in Bengal was joined by 
600 recruits, of whom there died in that year being a proportion 
of 13*16 per cent in Bengal. 

His Majesty's 31st Regiment arrived in Bengal in June 1825, and 
was joined in that year by 500 recruits, of whom there died 65, a 
proportion of 11 per cent, in Bengal. 

The volunteers are generally men from the age of 30 to 35, in 
which class the ratio of deaths from 1826 to 1829 (including a period 
of active service) was 6*92, while during the same period, the ratio in 
the class from 18 to 20 years was 16*12 per cent. 

Besides the sending from England of lads too young for the service 
in India, there was another important circumstance as affecting their 
^health, which was that of their having been sent out at improper 
periods ,* for they arrived in Bengal at tlie hot and rainy seasons, found 
to be more especially obnoxious to the lad or bo> recruits ; and of 
such, unfortunately, was the chief part of those sent out in 1826 to 
1829, as well as before. 

From the difference of habits of military and civil life, young 
soldiers are in every climate peculiarly liable to disease, and caeteris 
paribus the younger the more susceptible to feel the change ; and 
this change has a direct tendency to induce a highly inflammatory 
diathesis, leading to such explosions of disease as witi^pssed here among 
the recruits. The tendency to disease exists it is true in all seasons 
in India in the young and plethoric, but it is in the hot and rainy 
seasons, and particularly at the commencement and termination of the^ 
rains, that cndeifiial diseases are most dangerous, and fatal ; yet this 
was the very time at which these recruits pAncipally arrived in 
Bengal. • « ^ 

I took the earliest opportunity, ai^ seized every 9cca4on, to make 
the strongest representations on these important subjects, ^and Of 
pending out soldiers for His Majesty's seKice to India sX* proper 
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age, and season ; and there are on record my Memorials on these 
subjeds to the Comniander-in-Chief in India, and to the ISf^^edical 
Department in England — of December 23d, 1826 ; May Slst, 1827 ; 6th 
January, 1828; and December, 1829— and upon which the Home 
authorities at last gcted. In these memorials it was represented 
by me, 

• 1st. That the soldier should arrive in India at the age and period 
when he can b9 of the greatest use when called upon for actual 
service. That age to be 24 or 26, or full grown manhood, as^mast 
favourable to jjjealth, and least so to disease in India. 

2nd. That recruits and soldiers should be embarked in England, 
so as to arrive in Bengal at the commencement of the cool season, 
when they might be marched to their several Stations up the coimtry, 
instead of proceeding by the river. 

These memorials I accompanied with various statenients; such 
as those in this communication, in proof of the great comparative 
mortality among the lad recruits particularly ; as also the com- 
parative mortality betweenHlie soldiers arriving in Bengal in the hot 
and ill the cool season, as by the following abstract of statements from 
December 1825, to July 1829, of casualties of detachments His 
Majesty’s service, arriving in Bengal from England, being, 


In the cold season, per cent, 0*75 

In the hot season, . . « 3'0 

Proceeding by w ater to join their corps, 6'50 

On marching to join their corps, 0*50 

Average of casualties on the voyage out, 1‘50 

Average of casualties from the date of arrival in Bengal 

to joining their corps, J * 


Ditto of casualties of the whole of the detachments! 

from their leaving England to join their corps in > 8*0 

Beng|l, ) 


The accompan^iiilg Returns^ elucidate these subjects still further, 
shewing the state of each Regiment His JMajesty's service, their 
strength, the Clumbers who joined, and that died, from the date of 
t|ieir arrival in the Bengal command to the 3Ist December last. 

On consulting the monthly admissions in the ret&nm of sick, an 


abstract from which 1^ given on the other side, the number of cases 
of disease (and they are fiarticularly of the acute kihd) and casual- 
ties, will be observed to correspond in a most rei&arkable manner with 
the range of the thermometer, especially at the Stations in Upper 
India ; and so great is the difference between and the 

* The lietums alluded te, Kumbei.— IS d.* * 
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hot^ that a partial illodtration is afforded of the Influence of climate 
which fets all theofy on the subject at defiance. 

Among the soldiers exposed to the same degree of heat^ the influence 
of the ingesta seems to be more powerfully injurious to the constitu- 
tion than climate. There is a marked difference in .the ratio of sick and 
casualties between the Cavalry and Infantry Regiments, stationed in 
the same cantonments, of His Majesty’iS service in India, in favour 
of the latter. In the Cavalry the soldier’s pay is greater, and among 
th0m*a superabundance of stimulant food and drink keeps so gnsat 
a number in an almost perpetual state of proximity to. inflammatory' 
diseases. 

During the cold months the men continually expose themselves, 
especially in the Upper Stations, to the direct rays of the sun, which 
is a great cause of disease, even when all accumulation of heat is pre- 
vented by the coolness of the breeze, for then the infringing of the 
direct rays of the sim upon an opaque body causes a greater increase of 
temperature than is observable by a thermometer. 

Abstract from the Monthly Returns of Sick shewing the proportion 
of the average daily sick, and of deaths to strength per cent for 
four years. 


Months, 

Proportion of 
daily sick to 
cent 

the average 
strength per 

S3 

a ® g 

III. 

3 5; 2 

Proportion of deaths to 
strength per eent. 

Total proportion of deaths 
to strength per cent. 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1838 

January, . . 

712i5-94| 


5 ’45 

6-21 

26 

23 

31 

15 

24 

February, 

7-581 

585 



6-23 

20 

10 

J2 

18 

15 

March, 

8-6415 80 

wSSlu 


6-61 

18 

. 19 

15 

15 

17 

April, . - • . 

9-24 

714 

6-88 

6-22 

7-37 

28 

<49 

17 

15 

20 

May, 

975 

847 


6-78 



44 

25 

25 

29 

June, . . . • 

9-34 



7-19 


31 

37 

-32 

37 

34 

July, 

914 

8-36 

,7-61 

7-72 

8-21 


44 

34 

74 

46 

August . • ^ 

^9-49 


wBiti 

iftm 

8-65 

34 

47 

35 

74 

48 

September, 


8-32 

803 

9.79 

9-21 

n 

46 

43 

115 

69 

October, . . 


812 

8-20 

8-29 

8-36 

MFi 


52 


48 

November, 

"816 

7-18 

7-05 

7-79 

7-54 

' 51 

60 

43 

35 

.47 

December, 

6-77 


B 


6-86 

33 

22 

« 

'32 

U 

44 

33 

Totals • • • ! 

8-72 

7-48 

7-11 

' 7 - 18 

7-62 

416 

4-39 

3-73 

^•96 

4-31 


Tite aick at Landour and Chirra Poongee are not included in the above. 
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By the returns for four years, the minimum of sickness and deaths 
occurs in February. January and it are the driest months. maxi- 
mum of sickness and deaths occurs in September ; being the cessation 
of the rains, when the exhalations have brought the surface "to the 
consistence of mud — a state that appears especially to generate the 
miasmata producing fevers, kc. 

• Berhampore. 

With respeef to the localities of the Stations ‘^as affecting tlieir 
salubrity or otherwise,” as required by the Committee, I h%.Y9 in 
reference to Jhe return of the sick, &c. at the several Stations, given 
at the commencement, further to add, that at the Station of Berham- 
pore, the Barracks arc so placed, that one particularly is close to a 
large stagnant tank, into which the sewers of the Barracks and 
necessaries, &c. empty themselves, so that in the dry and hot season 
especially, the men are enveloi)ed in the stench from it. That the 
influence of its exhalations spreads far, 1 have no doubt. The malaria 
from it, as well as numerous other sources, is of course the active cause 
of much of the miscliief th&t infests the Station of Berhampore. 

For the period of four years, from 1830 to 1833, inclusive, the 
average proportions of deaths to strength per cent was, at Berhampore, 

Officers 7»62 per cent per annum. 

Men 6*77 

AVomeii 5*71 i 

Children * 809 

Cholera prevailed epidemically in Berhampore in 1829 and 1830, 
and commenced in the temporary sheds recently erected, (not far from 
the great tank before mentioned) for part of His Majesty’s troops ; 
after which it appeared in the women's quarters-*a low one-storied 
brick-building; afterwards on the ground story; and then in the 
upper story of the Barracks next the great tank, &c. 

t 

Fort William. 

In the Station of Fort William, in the Barracks generally occupied 
by Ills M^esty's troops, the apartments for the men are deficient 
in height and ventilation. The buildings are too crowded together, 
^rhe estimate of space, and of domestic convenience, %aabeen too con- 
fined for the climate« 

From the crowding jof the buildings, and heiglft and proximity 
df the fortifications, the radiation of heat is ndt only very great, but 
there is preden tdd the dissipatioif of those malarious vajpours of whicli 
there afpears to be so copious a supply from various sources in Fort 
William. • • . 
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One of the consequences of all these is, in the warm: season especi- 
ally, the me.n feel so oppressed at night that they leave their rooms and 
expose themselves to all the causes and bad effects of suppressed trans- 
piration. 

The average ratio of mortality in His Majesty’s troops quartered 
in Port William is as follows, for four years from 1830 to 1833 — 


' • f 

Officers 5*88 per cent per annum. 

^ < Men 7*59 

Women 10*73 

Children 16*29 


Fort William is one of the worst, if not the very worst, of the Mili- 
tary Stations in India for children. 

Cawnpore, 

In the Station of Cawnpore for the period of four years, from 1830 
to 1833, the average proportion of deaths to strength is, 


Officers 3*10 per cent per annum. 

Men 4*55 

Women 4*04 

Children 9*22 


As to the locality of this cantonment, none of the Barrack build- 
* ings come close to the river, excepting tlieiHospital in which the sick of 
the King’s Regiment of Infantry are treated. The soil rests on a sub- 
stratum of Kunkur, which is favourable to the dryness of the Station. 
The declivity of the site secures it against any accumulation of mois- 
ture ; the drainage is also facilitated by several small ravines or gullies, 
which intersect the cantonment, each of which during the rainy 
season becomes a streamlet ; thus the water does not lodge, but runs 
quickly off into the river (above which all the Barracks are sufficiently 
elevated) or it is speedily absorbed, so that the wet season at Cawnpore 
is generally found pleasanter than in many other Sliations in Upper or 
Central India. 

The site of the Barracks of His Majesty’s Infantry Regiment is 
pretty high, th|^ of the King’s Cavalry Regiment not so high ; but 
that of all however is sufficiently elevated to allow of the water pass- 
ing off. ^ 

The ground in the [ear of the King’s Infahtry Regiment’s Barracks 
is broken in many places, by the® violence of the periodical rains, 
into deep fissures and ravines, containing^numerous cavities, which, 
however individually small, may form in the aggregate a consider- 
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able deposit of stagnant water^ which before *its final evaporation 
cannot fail to be an agent more or less active in the generation of 
miasmata. 

In the Barracks for the European troops here, the plans adopted 
by the architect lyould appear to have arisen from the idea of a 
Regiment standing in open column of companies, which however 
•ingenious in a military point of view, is rather objectionable in a 
medical one, aS it makes one building a screen to another, and thus 
opposes perfect perflation, an object of paramount importance where 
• masses of men are to be congregated together, and where a perpe- 
tual current of air becomes the grand neutralizer of insalubrious 
miasmata. 

The prevailing winds are from the west and cast, varying to the 
north or south. If the buildings were placed in echelon this might 
be prevented. 


Meerut. 

In the Station of Meerut the locality is in Meerut deemed good. 
There are a few jheels and swafnps in the vicinity ; but not near, or 
considerable enough to have much effect ui) the health of the troops. 
The country around is flat ; the soil is sandy, with a slight declination 
to. south suifleient to carry off the heavy rains into the Kallee Nuddy 
to the eastward. ^ 

Notwithstanding the northern latitude of Meerut, considerably 
without the tropics, and in the third climate, the heat is intense in 
the dry and hot season, and tropical diseases are prevalent during the 
hot and rainy seasons. Foi the period of four years, from 1830 to 1833, 
the average proportion of deaths to strength is, at Meerut, 


Officers r35 per cent per annum. 

Men 1-98 

Women 2*21 

Childrqp 491 


The diseases are such as arise from sudden and considerable varia- 
tions of temperature and malaria, and especially among the soldiers, 
•aggravated by exposure to the sun and intcmperancea ^ 

* Dinapore. 

^ In the Station of Dinapore the aspect of the Barracks being the 
reverse of wjiat \}, should have bgen in respect to the prevailing winds, 
free pejflation is prevented- The roof is flat and ohunamed; the 
length of each building is 800 feet, and width 20 feet; there is a 
verandah on each side. * 
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Tlie masses of men, women, and children in these Barracks, is 
another*cause of the unhealthiness experienced generally in them by 
the tropps. There are no separate accommodations for the women and 
children. The doors and windows are jealousied. 

The cold weather here was generally ushered in by severe hepatic 
and dysenteric affections. And in the hot season there were severe 
ardent fevers, very sudden in their operation, and often terminating in' 
apoplexy. 

in His Majesty’s I3th Light Infantry for the period of two years, 
for 1830 and 1831 last, at Dinapore, the average proportion of deaths 
to strength was. 


Officers 1*79 per cent per annum. 

Men 384 

Women 4*23 

Children 12*37 


The facility with vvhicli the men could obtain toddy, and dele- 
terious liquors in excess, was one great source of disease and mor- 
tality, as also the difficulty of confining the men within bounds, 
there being no enclosure to the Barrack compound. 

The 13th being a Light Infantry corps, their movements were more 
*^]lkely to expose them to profuse perspiration, and consequently to 
more frequent alterations of heat and cold, with the usual bad effects. 

Boglipore. 

In the Station of Boglipore the Barracks formerly occupied by 
His Majesty’s 3rd Buffs, were merely a set of buildings erected tem- 
porarily in 1825 as stables for some Native Cavalry, and were very 
inimical to health. 


Ghazeepore, 

The Station of Ghazeepore appears to hold a middle* station as to 
healthiness. The soil is readily permeable by the rain falling on its 
surface, whioih Sinking down to a very considerable deptli before it finds 
a hard bottom to detain it, is soon out of reach of superficial evaporation, 
and cannot afford the constant supply of qioisture necessary in co- 
operation with other dgents to produce the maturity of ^ marsh miaS- 
luata. From the continuation of these circumstances it might a priori 
be thought that the Station possesses to ft great degree an immunity 
from liiarsh miasmata. 
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For the period of four years, from 1830 to 1833, the average proper- 
tion of deaths to strength is, « 

Officers - per cent per annum. 

Men 3*80 

Women 3 29 

Children 6-62 

• ' KurnauL 

, In the Station of Kurnaul the locality of the Barracks for His Jla. 
jesty’s Regiment is the best the place afforded. The soil generally is 
light and sandy on the surface, but at the depth of 12 or 15 inches it 
is a stiff clay ; in soye parts however it is calcarious, (and of which the 
natives make lime). The large canal in the immediate vicinity forms 
an irregular semicircle near the Station, and tends in a great measure 
to drain that part. 

For the period of three years, from 1831 to 1833, inclusive, in which 
it has been occupied by a King's Regiment, the average proportion 
of deaths to strength per c^nt is. 


Officers 1*23 per cent per annum. 

Men 3-00 

Women 

Children 6*62 


Apra, 

In the Station of Agra the cantonment for His Majesty's troops 
is stated to be elevated about 170 feet above the level of the river 
Jumna, from which the distance is about the same as from the Fort, 
that is 1 ^ mile. The immediate banks of the river are deeply in- 
dented with water-courses, which serve to convey the rain water into 
the river. 

The I3fh Light Infantry Regiment has been healthy ever since 
its arrival there, ^ period of two years, in which there died 29 men ; 
but almost all of them had the foundation of their disease laid in 
Dinapore. This comparative healthiness, as far as locality is con- 
icemed, arises from the cantonment enjoying constant ventilation, the 
water running immediately off, the drainage being gdod, and there 
being no stagnant pools, or sources of malaria in the vicinity, and 
^specially that the troopn are well accommodated, Ad so are the sick. 

Setting agide intemperance, %hich is the cause of so many diseases 
of the goldier in India, they may be said to have enjoyed a state of 
health at Agra almost eqlial to what a Regiment would be found to 
do in the healthiest parts of Europe. * ® 
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For the period of^two years^ for 1832 and 1833^ in which there has 
been a JSiiiig’s Regiment in Agra^ the average proportion of deaths to 
strength per cent is, 

• Officers 

Men 1*91 

Women 1*45 

Children 892 « 

I have the honour, &c. 

; W. R. BURKE, 

Inspect. Gen, Hospitals H. Majesty s Forets in India. 


Art. VIII. — Observations on the Burmese and Munipoor Varnish 

Tree, “ Melanorrhoea usitata/* tvhicli has lately blossomed in the 

Honorable Company s Botanic Garden. By N. Wallich, M.D. 

When I published my account of this tree in 1830,* I had only met 
with it in fruit, and was obliged to confine the description of the 
flower to what could be gathered from a few decayed and not very 
perfect samples in iny possession. The generic character was <;hiefly 
derived from specimens of another species, Melanorrhoea ylabra^i 
•a native of the coast of Tenasserim. As I jiave recently had a tree of 
M, usitata in flower in this garden, I am able to furnish the following 
details, accompanied by a lithographic sketch of a flowering panicle, 
from a drawing made by one of the painters of the establishment. 

' The individual tree to which I allude is one among several which 
were raised from J\Iunipoor seeds presented by Mr. George Swinton. 
The seeds were sown in July 1827:» and began germinating exactly 
a fortnight afterward. About the same period some seeds that had 
been procured from Martaban, being more fresh, sprang up seven 
days after being put into the ground. The tree wh\ph has blossomed 
is the largest among the seventeen individuals which we at present 
possess. It measures in height about 22 feet, with a clean stem of 
seven feet, having a circumference near the base of 14 inches. It has^ 
not many brandies, and is now very scantily furnished with leaves. 
It began opening its flowers on the 20th of Januaflry last, and continu- 
ed nearly one wlfble month in flower. Thera are at present a small 
number of fruits on Ithe tree, wh^ch I expect mil fipen in tl^ 
course of next month. 
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Panicles of floweiB terminal on leafless braflchlets^ broad-oval^ 
spreading, much and loosely subdivided, 12 to 16 inches wide, at the 
base ; the divisions cylindric, covered with much soft down. There 
is a small linear, caducous bract under each branch. Flowerswhite, 
inodorous, rather litrge, two or three in each fascicle, supported by 
pedicels half an inch to an inch in length. Calyx smooth, consisting 
ef five sepals which are marginally soldered together into one, 
forming a conicaf, attenuated, obtuse hood, slightly marked with paral- 
lel veins; it falls off the instant the coralla is rigdy to esf^and, 

* leaving an apnular vestige on the peduncle immediately under the 
coralla ; its l^e circular, irregularly slit a little way, in four or 
five places. Petals white, imbricating and slightly contorted in estiva- 
tion, lanceolate-oblong, rather obtuse, with entire, a little undulated, 
ciliated margins, thin and membranous, pubescent on both sides, mi- . 
mitcly reticulated, half an inch long. Torus large, fleshy, hemispherical, 
pitted for the insertion of the stamens, its base five-lobed. Stamens 
very numerous, straight, spreading in all directions, half the length of 
the petals ; filaments subulate, smooth ; anthers oval, versatile. Ovary 
very small, obliquely oval, smooth, supported from the centre of the 
torus by a short, cylindric, pubescent pedicel, one-celled ; ovule sus- 
pended from a lateral ascending funicle. Style rising obliquely from 
the vertex of the ovary, subulate, not reaching to the ends of the 
stamens. Stigma minute, obtuse. ^ 

The accompanying figure represents a panicle of flower reduced to 
one half of its natural size. Fig. 1, flower-bud, the hooded calyx 
commencing to detach itself, and at Fig. 3, completely separate. Fig. 2, 
corolla in estivation. Fig. 4, the same fully expanded. Fig. 5, 
petals separate, showing the pitted torus. Fig. 6, ovary opened show- 
ing the insertion of the ovule. 
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Art. IX-^Froceedifiya cf the Asiatic Society. 


• . Wednesday Evening^ the 2d January, 1839. 

The Rev. the Lord Bishop of Caloitta, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The fr^eedings of the last Meeting were read. 

The Meeting then proceeded to the election of Office-bearers for the ensuing year, 
when the following gentlemen were chosen : — * 

I'hc Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Calcutta, ^ 

The Honble. Sir J. P. Grant, . ^ 


H. T. Prinsep, Esq., 
Col D. MacLeod, 
Mr. W. Ckacroft, 
Mr. W. P. Grant, 
Mr. D. Hare, 

Dr. Geo. Evans, 

Dr. McClelland, 


J 

Capt. Forbes, 
Dr. Stewart, 
and 

Dr. Wallich. 


Were elecjpd Vice-Presidents.* 


Members of Committee of 
Papers. 


Dr. Goodeve and Mr. R. O’Shaughnessv, proposed at the last Meeting, were 
balloted for, and duly elected Members of the Society. 

Messrs. A. Porteovs and J. Cowie were proposed by the Officiating Secretary, 
seconded by the Vice-President. 

Dr. O’Shaughnessy ai)prised the Meeting that the Committee of Finance had 
recommended 20 rupees per mensem, as an iiicreose to the Clerk IIerambanatu 
Thaki'k’s salary. 

Resolved, — That the meeting approve of the decision of the Committee of Finance, 
and that it take effect from the date of the Clerk’s application. 

Read a letter from J. K. Kane, Esq., Secretary of the American Philosophical 
Society, acknowledging receipt of the first part of vols. 19 and 20 of the Asiatic 
Researches, and vols. 5 and 6 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 

► JJbrary. ^ 

Read a letter from J. Vaughan, Esq., Librarian of the American Philosophical 
Society, forwarding the following works for presentation to the Society — 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol 6. Part 1, New Series. 
Transactions of the Literary and Historical Committee of the Society. 

Read a letter from M. Cass in, Book Agent of the Society in Paris, enclosing 
account of sales of oriental publications sold by him in France, and forwarding from 
the proceeds thereof several recent publications for tlie use of the Society. He had 
likewise sent several books for sale in this country. 

Resolved, — That the books for sale be advertized on the cover of the Journal, 
Asiatic Society, with their prices. © 

A brochure by the Royal Society of Cornwall, presented by Capt. F. Jenkins 
through Dr. Wallich. ® 

Meteorological Registers kept at the Mauritius, during the last six months of 183G, 
and first six months of 1837, were presented by M- Julien DesjaICdins, Secretary 
of the Natural History Society of the Mauritius. 

Read alette%froft Madhusuudan a Gupta, forwainling specimens of the plates foT 
the “iS'anVfl Vidya** engraved by Native artists. ^ 

The Officiating Secretary with reference to the very high cost and inferior execution 
of the plates submflted, proposed a reference by the overland mail to Professors 
Quain and Paxton, by Whose friendly co-operation he had no dofiibt casts of their 
anatomical wood-cuts could be procured affhalf the price, and in fiRlf th^ time the 
Native artist would require. . , 

The proposition was seconded by Baboo KaAcomul Sen, and tuuu^ll^ttsly 

agrded’to. 
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Antiquities. * 

Read a letter from J. P. Grant, Esq., 0£Sciati'ng Secretary to tlie Government of 
India, intimating that measures have been taken by the local authorities A prevent 
any further dismantling of the Kanarak temple, or Black Pagoda. ^ 

Museum. 

Read a letter from Major Hay, with reference to a Museum of Natural History 
collected by him from tfio Cape and the Eastern Archipelago, 

Resolved, — That the Ofliciuting Secretary be requested to inform Major Hay, that 
•tlie present state of their funds entirely precludes their purchase of his collection, but 
tiiat the Society will be happy to allow the use of their rooms for the reception of the 
specimens, and to employ their establishment for their care and preservation^ It 
was further decided that the Society make a representation Government on tlie 
• .subject § 

The Officiating Secretary then laid before the Meeting tlie Annual Report of the 
post year’s transactions. 

[This Report will appear in a subsequent number.] 

Baboo Ramcomi'i. Sen submitted the Account Current of the Society for the past 
year, in which a balance of rupees 7,755 : 1 : 2 stands in favour of thq Society on the 
31st December, 1638. 

[The Account Current will be found at the end.] 

Proposed by Baboo Ramcomtl Sen, seconded by Mr. Hare, and unanimously 
agreed, that a sum of rupce^j 4,r)(X) be invested in Company’s five per cent. Govern- 
ment Securities. 

The Officiating Secretary informed the Meeting, that with reference to a communi- 
cation made by him to Messrs. Shekru f and Co. reg'^rding the repairs of the Society’s 
house, that these architects report that the roof of tlie house is in a verv ruinous state, 
and unless immediate steps are taken, serious danger is apprehended. 

Mr. H. T. Pi< IN SEF remarked that Mr. James Prinsep thought that additional 
rooms might be built for the Museum. ^ 

Resolved,— That Col. MacL£«I) be requested to furnish a plan to that eflFect, and 
an estimate of the probable expense, iii order that the Society may determine on 
the subject at their next Meeting. 

After the conclusion of the routine business, Mr. H. T. Prinsep called the at- 
tention of the Members present to M. Masson’s laige collection of coins and relics 
then exhibited on the table. 

This collection Mr. Prinsep stated had been made from the funds advanced to 
M. Masson by the Goveninient; the proceeds having been forwarded through Col, 
PoTTiNGEU to Hoiiibuy for transmission to the Honble. Company’s Museum in 
England, were ordered by the Right Honble. the Governor General to be first sent 
to Calcutta iBr examination and arrangement by the gentlemen connected with 
this Society. ^ 

The articles having consequently been sent round in the “ John Adam” from Bombay, 
were laid upoii^the table of the Society in order that if any gentlemen were dis- 
posed to undertake their e.xaminalioii and arrangement, the Society might form thorn 
|iuto a Committee for the purpose. 

The collection cousisted of some hundred gold and silver coins and^sevoral thousand 
copper coins. • 

Some discussion arose as to the steps to be taken by the Society with this collection, 
an unfortunate coincidciiA;, all the leading uumismatologists of the Society being 
absent from Cafeutta, cither through il^iess (as Mr. James Prinsep and Professor 
Malan,) oronMilitary duty (as Col. Stacy, Capt. Cunningham, and Mr. Tregear) 
it was B^gested that the Government be requested to forward the collection to 
England, where the Court of Directors might refer the c.xaminaliou to Mr. J. 
who will no doubt be happy to meet the wishes of the Court. 


L 
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The Adatic Society, 


CJan. 


Establishment and Charges. 

To paid Secretary's Office Kstal)lii»h«icnt, from l>t*ccml»ei 

11^7 to 30th JS'ovenibev, 

n Pitt^Tfor Ccmtingeiit charges. 

Oriental Library. 


m 0 11 

J53 0 0 


,, Paid Estabhshmeut inr the Custod) of Oncntal Books 
deposited by (ioveniiueul, from ditto to ditto, at 7y Rs 


0% 0 0 


JJhrary and Charges 


„ Paid Kstablishmcnt, iroui ditto to ditto. . . . 

„ ConliiigeiU Charges 

,, For binding Books 


Museum 


l,(J27 15 0 
325 2 5 
‘2Hr> 12 0 


2,2:i8 13 5 


„ Paid Establishment, from ditto to ditto .. 

„ Contingent Charges 

,, Making Cabinets 


Printing. 


2,(110 J I b 
7(^ 7 () 
21G {) V 


7,021 


1 


,, Paid Mr. Huttmau for printing 20th vol. Nt. part of the 

Researches 

„ Kossinautb for plates f 

,, Mr. Hiittmun for Paper for ditto. 

„ Munnoololl for Oriental Catalogues, . 


025 0 0 
211 0 0 
J20 0 0 
250 0 0 


Building 


1,530 0 0 


„ Paid for making a Couk Room for the Librarian oi thi’| 
Secretary’s Office. j 

Journal Asiatic .Society. i 


100 12 1 


Paid J. Prinsep, Esq. for the Journal Asiatu- SorietA | J 

being supplied to the Members of tlu- Society in ltt37 j / 

.. Remitted to England for the bust of Mr. Wilson .... ..j j 


2,11X1 8 0 
1,(XX) 0 0 


Establishment and Charges for the Statistical Committee. 


,, Paid Establishment for the Statistical Committee.. 
Bulanre in the Bank of Bengal 


Co’?. Rupees 


.3K1 3 0 
7,755 1 2 

2(Vi88 0 7^ 
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for the year 1838 . • * Cr. 


By BaluiiL’c of accounl closed up to 31st Dec. 1637. 


2,323 3 10 


• Members. 

„ Collections made fnr quarterly Contributions and ad>| 
• mission lee from January to December, 1838.... . 


kiibscriplions fm' Busts, 

Subscriptions made for the Busts of Sir William Jones, 
H. T. Oolebroukc, and H. H. Wilson... 


Government Allowance, 


7,648 lo 0 


1,776 0 0 


9.626 15 6 


Cash rfcceived frtim the Sub-Treasurer, allowance for the 
Custody of Oriental Books transferred from the College 
of Fort William, from Ist Dec. 1837 to 30th Nov. Ira, 

at78R8 

,, Ditto ditto for the Museum of the Society from ditto to 

ditto at 200 KrS. 

,, Ditto ditto towards the Publication of Oriental Works, 
and Works mi Instruction in the Eastern languages, for 
Oct, and Nov. 1638 at 500 Ks .. 

J. Prinsep, Esq. balance of the Fund appropriated for 

the publication of Oriental Books 

,, Sub-Treasurer, interest on the Government Securities de- 
posited with the Govt. Agent up to 30th June, 1^.,. 


936 0 0 
2,400 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

3,599 1 1 
803 5 2 


Co’s. Itupccs. 



4,336 0 0 

4,402 6 3« 


20,688 9 7 


Cal^'TTa, 

Sist Becmbert 1838. 


9 

RAMCOMUL SEN, 

Oj^ciating Secretary Asiatic Society, 
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THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


No. M.— FEBBCAHT, 18 M. 


Aet« <Mi 1A0 SeUlemmi (^tke eidtd ptrUm «fll» 

trta ^ Avk^/mh, eommmljf flofiNf <^mMah iff 

J. Tbomasow, Emi^ CeUeetor ef Jbeirngwit cteMl Agm, Jm* 
emder Mti, 1887 > 

1ft. Th« oompletioa of. the fettlement of Choklah Ashngudh, 
oObids the o])|M]rtiiiiity finr offering wnse lemnite on iti state. The 
aettfement ^^emtions have extended from the year 1883 to 1837> add 
been o(»dqcted either by myself, m oUims feting under my SnperSo* 
tendenee. I am hense dedrons to plaoe on record, the prind^les 
whidi have gi^ed me, and to note some oiremnstaaces, a eoRist* 
anderstaading of whidi is essential to the ftatnre pra^ierlty of Hw 
distriet My remarks are intended to be strictly {nneUcal, and to 
eonvey impressions and opinieais having reference to the hMldity. 

2nd. A brief statistieal account of the (^ufclah will ferm a fittjing 
introduethm to the subject. 

8rd. It lies between the 25th and 27th degrees of nordt hdbtai|e> 

. and the 88^ and B4th degrees of east longitode. It is .Imnildhd 
the weft by the Oude territories, on the nmdt bgr the Hvitir 
and distriet of Garudhpore, and on ibia south and east by the vIval^ at 
Heneanw. The country is generally low, with water nmu- the sfdisBej, 

: and iphoandrfig in large jheds, or lakes. It is traversed feom least 
|o east ty sevard rivers or ameamS| ail of udikli tal^tl^ riae jbm 
tilwi dtnatad difeer ^ the distrlm itsdf or In Ondcb at a Short dbk, 
jMBOs in the mst hetweai the Ooggsa mid the Goom^ mnd Ml into 
fM<8Nni|m; j^tiieaetbelilnijoo and Ttmsp am iqwdgiMa 

fitafe'Yrhilst the I>hatchee,sfhe Knwwhr) the she 

JCmti^H^^^Ehyafebdad^AeGuai^teS^SMtBinwnnt^^ but am 
anlnsd fer the inigatinn wIdA t^ axtsnalTsly aiqn^. „ , 





Uefori ike * OFink 

41b. Hm sdl i« loienlly fertUe, Mid peealiulj ad«p4«d ftw th« 
of ilie 8agwr.«MM. Tha» Me hAwever Mt M 0MNk‘ 
phiiu^ erliieh no eultMeena ever milder pm^iedve* 

Sdi.'^e site and general eharacter of die eeveral anb^vidiUM ef 
die diattiet vrill beat aj^ear bam Ihefollowing tablM Tbey diow tbe 
aiiMigeineata wbidi bare been made tm the Steal and dvil admitde. 
tration and tor the police of the duttict> and the charge vdiidi die 
ertabliihnieata eonatUote on the reaonmea of the diatrict 


I. 

Tbftfe showmg the tue md newreet the eeveral Pergumn^ 
Divmefne ef the ChukhA. 


Hane 

of 

Peigniuiftlk 


Atrowle^ > 
Tilhenee, > 
Kowreeab, 
Gqpalpoor, 

Suggfe^o. 


Gbovee, •••. 


Nttliuwpoor, 
^M«Ma .f* 































imj 


Stjm m if 


I . # 

IMtr rimmiHs Un tbet tmi rm me$ 4^ J ftyn ym rtl 

DMtkm CikikkA,-<-( GMNMIMi> 


Deedamiiiflfl, 


Nuamabad 


14,923 

23,759 

18,783 

11,547 

15,798 

15,534 

79371 

49^960 


Dowlatabad 




1A0I5 3, 67,711 $6, 


41,75(H 1,13,807 2,81,667 3^07,41} 1,^617 



Tatal of Per- 

1 

gunH. Kum- 
atMittoo, 

1 

1 

Hayelee, 

Kli^poor, 

Dhurwara, 

Sttlismabad, 


Total of Ftf. 
gunh. Chen- 

B]C0t6^ • a • • 

Balbabapi, 

« 

t 

Ooturuha, 

Dtthkunba, 


Total of Ph 

MabuBBifeda- 



1,691 %572 

965 6^100 


1,251 


23,959 10,139 12,976 


6344 2»706 

7,452 2,354 


3^260 


16,3201 9,005 

11,643 7^121 

lijg2 9,026 
^969 3,280 


45381 27,412 


8,757 


21,079161 9,755 




















































^ 4he Dutricf ^ 

TMe showing the itize and reBources of the severed Pergunnah lMvi~ 
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Tabk showing Ae exfent of the several Fiseal Dimsions of the Vhuh- 
lah, and the cost of the Tehseeldaree BsUddishmeade* 





.s 

Population. 

—1— 

e 

K 

Name of 

Namaof 

1 

1^ 

i 

1 




Tehseel* 

daree. 

Pergha. it 
containa. 

rs 

> 

*S 

d 

|i 

1 

*3 

i 

'1 

< 

1 

II 

JIJSQ 

*S 



s 

Atrowlee-^ 
ah Tilha-V 






l,47,d4 



1. Koebah, 

nee, Kow-> 
reeah, and\ 

681 

224 

59,421 

21,508 

80,929 

6,336 

4 1} 

c 

Qopaipoor.^ 









2. Suggree, 

Suggree, 

676 

230 

65,102 

19,399 

84,501 

1,27,646 

4,476 

3 6i 


Ghoseeand^ 


ft 







3. Ghosee.K 

Mithan- > 
poor, . . 3 

702 

282 

531,528 

27,868 

81,396 

1,52,966 

4,596 

a 0 

4. Mabol, .. 

Mahol, • • 

53i 

261 

69,740 

26,926 

Oft Gael 
0O,DOU 

1,67,711 

5,316 

3 1 

b, Nizamabad 

Nizamabad, 

1,150 

440 

1,34,334 

49,283 

1,83,617 

3,07,411 

9,106 

2 15 

5. Gheria-S 
kote, 

Gheriakote,l 

1 Keriat f 
Mitthoo, &r 

519 

158 

e 

34,697 

12,868, 

47,565 

1 

99,317j 

4,284 

4 8 

Belhabana, 3 









Maho- ^ 

Mabomeda'^ 









m^abad < 
Gohna, / 

bad, Gohna, f 
8c Mownatr 
Bhunjun, } 

823 

331 

73,765 

45,093 

1,18^858 

1,85,477 

4,812 

2 9i 

). Deogaon, 

Deoga^n, . , 

456 

195 

63,517 

22,506 

86,023 

1,18,689 

4,008 

3 6 


ittal,.. 

5,541 

2,121 

1 5,54,104 

2,25,451 

7,79,555 

13,06,642 

42,936 

a 41 


Note.— The area, population, and Jumma are entered as in the proeeding Table. 
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Tdble showing the exUni of the seoercd Police Divisions of the Chuk- 
lahi and the eoH of the Estahliskmmt, 


Name of g 
Thannah. > 
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IV. 

f 

Table showing the strength and charge of the Local Et^ehlishgiimU 
on die Jumma of the Chuklah. 


■ 

• 

Nature of Establishments. 

: 5 

1 i 
\ \ 

1 

Total of persons. 

1 

% 

8 

u 

f-i 

III 

•Sa 

Remarks.^ 

Sudr. Revenue Establishment, 

49 

• . 

49 

28,356 

2 2J 

C This is exelu* 
Jsive of the Ab* 
‘ikaree, Stamps, 
(jk Opium. 

Mofussil Tehsecldaree EstabL 

12G 

328 

484 

42,936 

3 4| 

Total Revenue Establishment, 

175 

328 

503 

71,292 

5 71 

^ This excludes 
ithe Jail Estabt. 

Sudr. Magisterial Estabt 

45 

159 

204 

34,120 

2 9} 

‘h& Burkundaze 
(Guard. 

Mofussil Police Estabt . , • , 

*18 

36U 

378 

25,692 

1 15i 


Total Magisterial Estabt 

63 

519 

582 

59,812 

4 9i 


Sudr. Judicial Establishment, 

41 

15 

56 

39,512 

3 Oi 


Mofussil Judicial Estabt 

*6 

•• 

6 

3,660 

0 4i 


Total Judicial Establishment 

47 

15 

62 

43,172 

3 4} 


(srand Total, .... 

285 

862 

1 

1,147 

1,74,276 

13 51 



N. fi. The Darogahs, Jemadars, Sowars, and Burkundazes are reckoned as armed, 
tlie rest are unarmed. The Sudder Establishments show that portion of the charge 
which should be debited to the Chuklah Pcrgunnahi, exclusive of Pergunnahs 
cunderpoor, and Budaon, which are part of the permanently settled province of Bena- 
res. The cluftge has been distributed on the Jumma, but the total of persons is 
shown. The higher Civil Establishments are assumed at the average salaries of the 
respective grades, thils, 1 Collector and Magistrate at 22,500 per annum. 1 Judicial 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector at 12,000 per annum. 1 Judge at 30,000 per annum. 
1 Principal StuNer Ameen at 7,200 per annum. 1 Native Deputy Collector at 4,800 
^er annum. 2 Moonsiffs at 1830 per annum. 

•' ji . 

6th. The chief natpral products of the district are Sugar, Indigo, and 
Opium. Comparatively little grain is grown in tl^ district, seldom 
sufficient fo|; the support of the whole popidption, which is partly 
dependent upon importation fron^ the neighbouring district of Gorock. 
pore, orsfrom Behar, or the Western Provinces, as the wops in either 
direction may happen to hare been the most plentiful. Th? river 
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Qog^ is Uie general channel for these importations. Oolaiu> m* grain 
markets^ are established all along the course of this stream, and the 
supplies ard thence poured in, as necessary, to all the manufacturing 
towns in the district. 

7th. Sugar is the staple produce. It is cultivated throughout, and al- . 
ways yields a high rent, generally 12 or 15 rupees the acre ; but in some 
parts of Pergunnah Mahol, where the finest Sugar land is situated, it^ 
runs as high as 30 or 40 rupees the acre. An effort has been made to 
asqprtun the value of the Sugar annually produced in the district, 
founded on a calculation of the quantity of land shown by the settle- 
ment returns to be under Sugar cultivatioiij and the average produce 
of the land. This estimate gives a total area of 1,02,735 beegahs 
(acres 57,877)> the produce of which is 12,32,707 Ghazeepore maunds 
(11,55,663 cwt.) of Goor, or inspissated juice. This may be valued at 
33,89,946 rupees, and is calculated to yield 3,08,177 maunds (2,88,916 
cwt.) of Sugar of 1st quality, and 1,23,271 maunds (1,15,989 cwt.) of 
Sugar of 2nd quality, and to give the manufacturers a net profit 
of 4,12,957 rupees. For this estimate, I am indebted to the ingenuity 
and research of my successor in the collectorship of the district, Mr. R. 
Montgomery. As the calculation is curious, I have given it in detail 
in the Appendix (A ) 


F. 


Price of Goor in 1236 


93 


99 

99 

99 


1237 

1238 

1239 

1240 

1241 

1242 

1243 

1244 


A.D. 

1829. .12 Srs. for the rupee 

1830.. 12 

1831.. 14 

1832.. 17 

1833. . 23 

1834.. 20 

1835.. 16 

1836.. 16 „ 

1837.. 12 


8th. The price 
of Sugar haa 
varied consider, 
ably during the 
last few years. 
When that ar. 
tide formed part 
of the Com. 
pany’s invest, 
ment, about 5 or 


6,00,000 were advanced to persons in the district for its^supply, and 
then prices were steady; but when this demand was suddenly stopped 
in 18^.3, and the Company withdrew from the vnarket, prices of 
course fell, and some distress was consequently experienced till the 
trade found new channels. Lately, the reduction in England of the 
duties on India Sugar, has occasioned much speculation, and a* 
great rise of prices. It is not likely they will continue long at the same 
standard, but a ipuch lower rate will handsmnely remunerate the cul. 
tivator, and lead to coqsiderable extention ofW cultivation. • 

9th. The immediate effect of the tlemand for the home market has 
been to draw down to Calcutta a great d«d of the Sugar, vthich tUl 
lat^y had found its way to Mirzapore, and thence to the markets of 
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Central India^ and the Weetem Provinces. The total qittatity 
for wMeh certificates have been granted tmder Act xaxi, 1836^ 
from the time the provisions of that enactment came into iqperatimi 
in December 1886^ till November 1837> was lj58>162 maunds. *AI1 
the raw produce of the district is manufactured into Siyar within its 
limits^ and exported in the refined state. European skill or capital 
hu not yet been largely or successfully employed in the manu&cture: 
this is generally conducted at small native factories scattered all over 
the districts. There are scarcely any large villages without one or4wq 
of these factories^ which afford a ready market for the produce of 
the surrounding country. The largest native fiictory belongs to 
Deep Chund Suboo^ and i^ situated at Decha^ in Pergunnah Nisama- 
bad^ about eight miles south east of Azimgurh. The same person 
«,ha8 also a similarly large factory at Muchaitee in Jaunpore^ just on 
the southern border of Pergunnah Deogaon, whence a great deal of 
the raw material is drawn. It should however be remarked^ that the 
juice is expressed^ and inspissated, i.e. farmed into Goor, by every 
cultivator himself, at simple mills, and boilers erected in the immedi. 
ate neighbourhood of his field. The manufacturer confines his labour 
to converting this Ooor into refined Sugar. 

10th. Indigo was some years ago much more cultivated than it is at 
present: the quantity now annually manufactured is about 1,500 
maunds. It is reckoned a good quality in the market, and brings a 
good price, but still neither the climate nor soil is peculiarly adapted 
to the production of the plant; and whilst Sugar is so much in demand, 
advances can readily be obtained by the cultivators on Sugar-cane 
crops, and the facilities of procuring land for Indigo will be diminish- 
ed. Since, however, Europeans have been permitted to hold land, 
several villages, or parts of villages, have passed into the hands of the 
Indigo planters by sale, or mortgage, and in these Indigo can be culti- 
vated to any extent that may be found profitable. 

11th. AWt 1,700 maunds of Opium are annually produced in the 
district. This, at tRe cost price of 300 rupees per maund, would bring 
upwards of 5,QO,000 of rupees into the hands of the agriculturists. 
The cultivation of the Poppy is at present confined almost entirely to 
thb Keoreee, a class of industrious cultivators, some of whopi are to be 
found in almost every Igrge village in the district, conducting the gar- 
den cultivation in its immediate precincts. They are generally tenants 
with rights of qccupancy, or at will, and are very seldom themselves 
proprietors of tlje land. They constitute almost a separate community, 
having M$b(oes or Sirdars from amongst their own body, through 

N 
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whom their concefns^ especially in the Opium department^ are 
managed. The cultivation of the Poppy might be very muih in- 
creased, and the north eastern parts of the district are peculi- 
arly "adapted for its production ; but the expenses attending the 
cultivation are heavy, and now that Sugar yields so profitable a 
return, and is so much in demand, it is not probable that the 
production will be greatly increased at the present price. Th^ 
cultivation is also generally unpopular ; the Zemindar is jealous of his 
Keoi^es taking advances from the Opium department, because it 
renders them, in some measure, independent of him, and introduces 
into the village another authority than his own. The Keorees 
themselves would like the employment, if Ihey were always sure of 
protection from the exactions of the inferior officers of the depart- 
ment. This of course depends upon the nature and vigilance of the 
superintendence exercised over the department. At present the organi- 
zation is far more complete and efficient than it has been for some 
time. 

12th. The manufactures of the district are a considerable source of 
wealth to it. These consist mainly of Cotton cloths, but some Silk 
goods are also made, and others, containing a mixture of Cotton and 
Silk, commonly called Tiissur. The demand for these goods used to 
be very great, but is now much diminished by the competition of 
English goods. English twist is also very extensively introduced into 
the market, and has in a great measure supplanted the use of the 
native thread. This again has much injured the quality of the cloth, 
for though the English is more regular and even in its texture, it is 
for less durable than the country thread. The Cloth is made at looms 
erected in the private houses of the weavers, who are congregated in 
great numbers at some of the principal towns, such as IMoobaruck- 
poor, Kopah, and JVIhow, and are also to be found in many large 
villages in all parts of the district. They are all M^homedans, a 
weak and sickly looking people, but mostly possessing fire arms, and 
very liable to be excited to riot by any thing which affects their 
religious prejudices. They have of late years been particularly tur- 
bulent, in consequence of the spread amongst them of the tenets of 
Seyud Uhmud. This sect is especially opposed to the ceremonies of 
the Mohurrum, and the several superstitions which chai*acterize the 
prevailing belief of the Sheeas; whilst, by^ its general intolerance, it 
tends to embroil the whole body of Mussulmans with the Hindoo 
population. ^ 

13th. Every loom pays a small acknowledgment to the %emindar, 
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under the title of Kurgahee (from Kurga, a Idbm)^ This in com- 
monly called a tax, but it is more properly a rent, .or equivalent for 
permission to reside on the estate, and obtain the protection of its 
owner. The payment is very trifling, generally of a few antias on 
each loom in the year ; it is highly prized by the Zemindars, and 
cheerfully paid by the weavers, when no attempt is made to raise 
^the rate, or to infringe upon the established custom regarding it. 

14th. It is calculated that there are 13,682 looms in the district, of 
which 10,561 are for the manufacture of Cotton, and 8,121 af Silk 
and Tussur goods. These looms probably produce 10,00,000 of pieces 
in the year, which may be valued at 23,00,000, and are supposed to 
yield a net profit of nearly 4,00,000 to the manufacturers. The 
particulars of this estimate, also furnished to me by the kindness of 
Mr. Montgomery, will be found in tlie Appendix (B.) It is not 
likely to be too high, for the value of the exports in Cloth are sup- 
posed to be about 10,00,000 rupees, which would leave only 13,00,000 
rupees worth to clothe 8,00,000 of people. None but the more wealthy 
classes wear any other than the manufactures of the district. 

15th. It is not easy to account for the existence of these manufitc- 
tures, so far inland, and in a country where no Cotton whatever is 
produced. Their rise was probably occasioned by peculiar encou- 
ragement afibrded by former Governments ; and in Mhow, tradition 
especially states this to have been the case, when the little Pergun-^ 
nah formed the appanage of one of the Begums of the imperial house 
of Delhi, in the reign of the Emperor Shah Jehan. Probably, too, 
the superior fertility of the soil, the uniformity of the climate, and 
the exemption of the country from the severe droughts which occa- 
sionally lay waste other districts, has contributed to this. The great 
variation of the price of food in the large grain districts, would tend to 
discourage the formation of a manufacturing community. The habits 
which wouj^ be naturally engendered in a year of plenty would 
necessarily cause ruin and emigration in a year of local scarcity. On 
the other hand, district which is always dependent on commerce 
for the suppqft of its redundant population, would never saiFer much 
distress, except in a season of general famine, when the whole country 
would be reduced to equal misery and destitution. • d 

16th. There is nob much trade passing through the district. The 
Ooggra and Goomtee on either side of it, and the Ganges at no great 
distance, arelhe great channels of commerce. Some Salt finds its way 
across from the Ganges to the (joggra, and grain is carried back in 
return, 8ut this is mostly intended to facilitate the supply of the local 
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iiitots of intermediftte towns. A considerable quantity of Cotton 
faowevef passes from Mirzapore, and the markets near Allahabad to 
Qoruekpore, and Nipal through Jaunpore and Aeimgurh. 

17 th* The chief Exports and Imports of Goods may be roughly stated 
thus, though the latter are evidently much unde|^ated — bullion, in 
shape df cash remittances by the Government, is not mentioned. 

Exports, ^ * 

^ Cotton and Silk Piece Goods (entirely in hands of 


Native traders), . . . . . . . . 10,00,000 

Opium, 5 , 09,700 

Indigo, . . 2 , 70,000 

Sugar exported by Europeans, 19,00,000 

Ditto ditto by Natives, 3,50,000 


Total Rs. . . 40,29,700 


Imports, 


Raw Cotton, 2,15,000 

Miscellaneous Spices, dec. • • - • • . 90,000 

Grain, . • 9,40,000 


Total Rs. .. 12,45,000 

• ' 

18th. The total Receipts and Disbursements of the Government 
Treasury in the whole district (including Pergunnahs Secunderporc, 
and Badaon of the province of Benares,) are Rs. 19,64,150, thus, 


Beceipts. 

Land Revenue, 1 4,77 J 50 

Stamps, 35,000 

Abkaree, 72,000 

Miscellaneous, * . S?80,000 

• 

Total Rs. 19,64,150 

i» 


Diabursementg- 

Local Etp^diture, . . . . • . • • 5,63,000 

By Bills, • 8,27,160 

Transportedf to Benares, . . . • « • • • 5,74,000 ^ 


Total Be. l'9,64^150 
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It is only during the last year that so mddi mdtney has been drawn 
from the district by bills^ and that is occasioned by apccu^tifioi in 
Sugar^ which is generally paid by bills on the Collector^ drawn eidier 
direct from Calcutta^ or intermediately from Ghazeepore, BenAre^^ or 
Mirzapore. , 

19th. The inhabitants of the district are generally very illiterate* 
JThe Rajpoots, who constitute the great mass of proprietors, are seldom 
able to read or write. Endeavours have been frequently made to 
obtain returns of village schools, but these have been very unsatisfac- 
tory. Indeed there are very few professed instructors of youth ; nor is 
instruction regularly afforded to the youth of any part of the country, 
except at the Sudder station and its immediate neighbourhood, where 
the Residents have established schools. In other parts of the country 
the village Putwaree^ or some other Lallah, occasionally gives instruc- 
tions in Ilindee as it suits his leisure or inclination, and his neighbours 
will occasionally send their children, and acknowledge his services by 
small presents, perhaps of money, or more probably grain or other 
agricultural produce. AIL Brahmins of any learning have a few 
disciples attached to them, but this sort of instruction is not professedly 
for gain. It is restricted to their own class, and partakes greatly of the 
nature of a religious duty. 

20th. The returns show seventy-seven schools, where instruction is 
given for remuneration. The number of scholars is supposed to b^ 
674, and the total monthly emoluments of the teachers about 300 Rs. 
per mensem. The great majority of these are for the instruction of 
Mahomedans in Arabic, Persian, or Oordoo. There are also sup- 
posed to be 134 schools where instruction is given to 1,334 scholars, 
without any express remuneration to the teacher, all of which, with 
one exception, are kept by Brahmins for giving instruction in Sanscrit. 

2l8t. Having thus generally stated the extent, disposition, and 
resources of^he district, I proceed to explain the nature of the landed ' 
tenures, as they are now found to exist. In doing this it will 
necessary first to Secide in whom the proprietary right to the, land ac-> 
tually rests. . 

22nd. In discussing this subject, it is of little use to view it theoreti- 
cally, and to refer to the maxims and principles laid down in booha of 
law. Supposing these to be ever so clear and decisive (which they by 
no means are) it is questionable if they ever were itcted upon With 
dhy 'Consistency; or supposing them at any time to have been acted 
upon, the peri(^ has long since p&sed away, and the disuse into which 
they have fallen for centuries has practically annulled them. It is of ' 
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more use to look to*the actual state of things, and ascertain as far as 
may be possible, what that was in any one part of the country, or at 
any particular time. It is my purpose to do this as &r as 1 may be 
able, for the tract of country to which this report refers, and for such 
period as we may have tradition or history to direqt us. 

23rd. The whole of Azimgurh must have originally formed part of 
Rama's kingdom of Ujodhya. The inhabitants of that time are call., 
edby the present race of men Rajhurs The latter is 

evidently only another instance of the tendency to attribute every 
thing that is old or wonderful to superhuman agency. There are 
still existing a race of men called Burs, a very low class, who general- 
ly tend swine. They are said to be the descendants of the aborigines, 
and it is not impossible they may be ; but they have lost all traces 
of their original character, and I do not know a single instance of their 
now possessing proprietary right. 

24th. The inhabitants of the country, by wiiatever name they 
are distinguished, were a powerful and industrious race, as is evident 
by the large works they have left behind them. Immense mud forts 
still exist, such as are seen at Ilurbunspoor and Oonchagaon, near 
Azimgurh, and at Ghosee, which are attributed to them ; and traces 
of a large excavation still exist, which seems to have connected 
the Koonwur and Munghai Nuddees, and is known by the name 
^of Asooraeen. The Huree Bandh at Ameinuggur, in Perguunah 
Nizamabad, is another work generally attributed to them. 

25th. These people were overwhelmed by incursions of Rajpoots, 
who seem to have come over from the west, under different lead- 
ers, and to have completely subjugated the country. Whether the 
incursions were successive or simultaneous, or at what time they took 
place, there are no means of ascertaining. An inscription found 
in Deogaon shows that in the middle of the twelfth century that 
Pergunnah was included in the dominions of the king of Canoje, 
and was probably a favorite place of resort for the court. 

26tb. These invasions of the Rajpoots are the foundation of the 
present existing proprietary right in the land. Different .tribes located 
themselves in different spots. The descendants of each chief mul- 
tiplied, till at length, in some instances, they displaced all other 
occupants of the land, or at least assumed to themselves all proprietary 
privileges. The at.ocks were numerous : each Tuppah, or sub-division of 
a Pergunnah, is marked by the prevalence of its own stock. These all 
pretend to trace their origin to a single person, who first conquered the 
cauntry. Thus, the Gautum Rajpoots came from the Dooab un- 
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der two leaders^ Oen Rai and Men Bai. They e^blisfaed ihemeelves 
in Tuppah Dowlutabad, and there founded two villages. Meheanug* 
gur was the residence of Men Rai^ and Goura of Oen BaL To one of 
these two stocks all the Oautums of that part of the country trace 
their origin. It is^ impossible to* say when this incursion took place, 
but circumstances will afterwards be stated, which show that injthe 
^beginning of the seventeenth century, the family had increased to such 
an extent, that some of the stock were obliged to leave the country in 
search of subsistence. ^ o 

27 th. It is not to be supposed that the families regularly multiplied 
without interruption from the first stock to the present day. Vio- 
lent changes constantly took place. Tribes were swept away by 
the incursions of foreigners, or by the aggressions of their neighbours. 
During the fifteenth century the kings of the Sherki dynasty from 
Juanpoor, exercised great sway in the district. Parts of .the country 
seem indeed to have been held by Mahomedans. Pergunnah Belha. 
bans is said to have been peopled by Mahomedans, who were extermi- 
nated by an incursion of (he Bais Rajpoots, who are at present in 
exclusive possession of the country. Thus too Tuppah Shah Suleem- 
poor, in Pergunnah Deogaon, seems both from its name and the 
numerous Mahomedan tombs still existing, to have l>een not very long 
ago in the possession of IMussulmans, though it is held entirely by a 
race of Bhooimjars, who came originally from Ooruckpore, and fte of^ 
the same stock as the Rajah of Benares. 

28th. The occasional incursions and supremacy of the Mussulmans 
is strongly marked in difierent parts of the country by the existence 
of shrines and tombs of Shuheed Murds, who are believed to have 
fallen in contests with the inhabitants of the country, either Hindoos, 
if in later -times, or evil genii, if in older times. Thus the town of 
Mhow obtains its distinctive title of ^ Nath Bhunjun’ from the exploit 
of a saint called Mullick Tahir, who expelled the evil genius Deo 
Nauth, and made the country habitable by men; or, in other words, 
was some adventurer, who drove out the original inhabitants, and 
located a colony of Mussulmans. The followers of Mullick Tahir 
have however long since given place to a colony of Dhoonwar 
Rajpoots, and no trace of the eifploit now remains but the old shrine, 
with numerous othes graves strewed around it, where the devotion of 
all classes, Hindoos as well as Mahomedans, constantly keeps a light 
burning. Instances similar to this are numerous. 

29th. Near the close of the 16th century a member of the Gautum 
fiimily dt Rajpoots in Tuppah Dowlutabad, Pergunnah Nizan|ptbad, 
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who had left his native village of Mehannuggar, in consequence of 
the smallness of his share being insufficient for his support, found 
employment in the imperial court at Delhi, turned Mussulman, 
became an eunuch of the palace, and obtained in the fourth year of 
Jehangire (a.i>. 1609,) a grant of the Zemindarry of 22 Pergunnahs, 
in which Chuklah Azimgurh was included. 

« \ TTL, o. FroJB a.d. 1609 to a.d. 1771, nine succes. 

K^jah Ubluman Sing . , , _ . , . , , , * 

Alee Mahomed Nadir sions of thesft Rajahs are said to have taken 

Ra^ah Hur^uM,’ t® have varied greaU 

Kiqi^ Dhumec Dhur, ly. Their rule is said to have been very oppres- 
Ramh ikiam Khan, sive. They never paid more than 50^000 to 
Rajah 1,00,000 Rupees into the imperial treasury, and 

Rajah Jehan Khan, even tliis was often withheld^ and the efforts 

Rajah Azim hau. Rajahs are said to have been uniformly 

directed to the annihilation of all other rights but their own. The 
Canoongoes were proscribed, and all Pergunnah records that could be 
found destroyed. Hence none are now found of a date belonging 
to this period, or prior to it. The Rajahs were first much resisted by 
the other tribes of Rajpoots, and it was not till after much fighting 
that Azim Khan, the fourth of the race, about a.d. 1620, overcame 
the Bais Rajpoots of Uthaisee, and founded the Fort of Azimgurh. 
Mahabut Khan (said to have reigned from 1677 to 1722) was the 
jnos^powerful, and established his authority from the Goggra to the 
Ganges. In 1771^ the Nuwab of Oude, Shoojahood Dowlah, resumed 
the grant, expelled and proscribed the family, and governed the district 
by Ghukladars, till it was ceded to the British in 1801. 

30th. Subsequently to our acquisition of the country, the descend- 
ants of this line sued the Government in the Provincial Court of 
Benares for their restoration to the Zemindarry. The suit was of 
course thrown out, but in the course of it the claimants produced an 
Altumgha Sunnud as the foundation of their right, grapted in the 
fourth year of Jehangire. Doubts may be entertained of the authen- 
ticity of this document, but there is no reason to'^doubt that some 
such Sunnud was given, and the document produced in Court, if not 
the identical one, was probably an imitation of it, or at least was 
drawn up in the<4brm which such grants generally assume. As the 
document possesses some interest, from the ligt)^ it is calculated to 
throw on tlie prqper meaning of the much contested term Zemindar 
I subjoin a copy of it, and a translation in plain English, divested of 
the r^undancies of the original. 
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Ithastappenedinthis pro. 
✓ I I I I a Ml pitious time that UJfhinan 

. ^ .f f. Sing, Zemindar of Mehannug- 

• T J" gur in Nizamabad, has embra- 

^yj sL&Jllj J? ced Islamism, and been hono- 

j pgj ^jtji tjjg title of Rajah 

. - 1 .^ 1 11 .S..A jl">^ it^\j Nadir Dowlut Khan. ^ We 

.! jOut jUT #31 j3 therefore bestowed upon 

^ Pergunnahs in Soobah 

, . .tt Allahabad from the commence- 

' ’ / • . . . “lent of the Khureef Crop, 

^ jl«x-o ‘ according to the specifica. 

JUe.j.!^ ^lXs»,j3j>Ji’3ll4^j2.^3; tion below. Our illustrious 


gQUS, and rulers of^the pro- 
j ^JltaAvs oU-oliLo vinces, and Mootsuddies must 

j JL> ever use their strongest en- 

^ t*>j deavors perpetually to main. 






Srant, and confirm the 

>. ii Zemiiidaree of the above Per. 

sX*j Uw s , Js>x> , ,lksrJ . 

^ ^ ^ * gumiahs to the afore-mention- 

|*XX^ * IsXJlii ..,kj Ukj • , j u- j j * 

^ . . . -7 ^ ed person, and his descendants, 

^ for ever. They will deduct 

jXa.-o 1,25,000 Rupees, as his Nan. 

tar from the total Jumma 

^ . .w f # ^ ..I •. payable to the Government, 

M lysr® uHaaJ yx3 

^ ' " * in order that he may spend 

Kj-jfE, -> it, and the fixed allowance 

t— S^ j 3'***S'*3 per village and per centage in 


j1, the Jumma aad other Zemin- 

#*il 3 u-,y-ar-,y,/^u.,X 3 L, .-i d“®8 &>■ his support. 

' trJ^j renewal. Dated Rubeeool Ak- 

j Jll, ijj, jn tjje 4tj, ye„ jj,e 

IsaI f 2ei,»v" reign. 
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Specification on the reverse- 


.. ^ Pergumiahs 22, Nizamabad, 


Gopalpore, 

*ifj, ^UT .1153 S“88'“’ Mahomedabad, Goh- 
»•/ o ; « Jl,/ Chukeysur, Nu- 

^ ' thoopoor, Cheriakote, Keriat' 

^ M ja t 
S^jJ 

IgJb j^, 


Ulj2uf 


**0v 

*if.' 




Mittoo, Belhabaiis, Deogaou, 
Mownat, Bhunjun, Shadee- 
abad> Behreeabad, Puchotur, 
Seydpoor, Bittree, Zuhoora- 
bab, Bhudaoii. 


2kl^ jj li L ^ sSi j-J 

^yty ^ y Nankar 1,25,000 Rupees, 

J j ^ Zeinindarry dues per village 

2 Kg.^ ppr pent ] pg. 

Ji^<C ^ 


31st. If the holder of this Siiniiud had been in power when we 
first acquired the country, it is not improbable that we should have 
Acknowledged him sole proprietor of all this tract of country, and have 
reduced the real proprietors to the rank of mere tenants. 

82nd. From these revolutions the Pergunnah of Mahol was gene, 
rally exempted. A family of Seyuds obtained possession of it in 
a Zemindarry grant at a very early period, the tradition of which is 
now lost. They contrived to locate themselves firmly in the Per- 
gunnah. Branches of them entirely suppressed the Rajpoot comma- 
nities in many of the villages. The Rajah was disposi^essed of the 
government by the Nuwab of Oude, previous to^pur acquisition of 
the country, but he still retains many villages as his private property. 
Some of these have passed from him, by sale for arrears of revenue, 
to the hands of the notorious Amil Sheo Lall Dhoobe, and yet in some 
of these villages the old Rajpoot communities exist, though they have 
long been broken down, and the members reduced to the rank 
of mere cultiva1^)rs on fixed rates. Instances sometimes occur of 
the strength with which ancient proprietary associations are maintain* 
ed, even long after all exercise of the rights has ceased. The two 
contiguous villages of Mohujah and Newadah had long been held by 
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the Alahol Rajah. Soon after the cession they paLed^ by public sale, 
into the hands of Sheo Lall Dhoobe. No proprietary right had ever 
been claimed by the village communities^ and yet in 1^34 they fought 
regarding their common boundary, and lives were lost on both sides. 

33rd. The above* historical facts have been mentioned merely to 
illustrate the mode in which the proprietary right was generally 
exercised, and how this right was transferred, and the present existing 
diversity of tenure introduced. I suppose the original conquest of the 
Rajpoots to have, been the general foundation of the existing proprie- 
tary right in the soil. That right we often still find exercised in 
its original purity, but in many places no trace of it can be found. A 
few instances in which the mode of its annihilation, and the rise 
of a subsequent right is known, may account for these irregularities. 

34th. Tuppah Hurbunspoor extends along the south bank of the 
Touse, opposite to Azimgurh. It was held originally by a tribe of 
Sukrawar Rajpoots, a remnant of whom still survive in Ooncha- 
gaon. In order to strengthen their fort, the Rajahs of Azimgurh 
determined to lay waste a great part of this tract, and encourage 
tlic growth of jungle upon it. The Sukrawars were accordingly 
expelled, and the country depopulated. The soil however is rich, 
and in time, when the whim of the day had passed away, it was 
considered desirable to bring this tract again under cultivation. 
The Sukrawars were, however, then broken and ruined, and in • 
no condition to assert their rights in opposition to the Rsyah of 
the time. In this space, accordingly, to the south of Azimgurh, 
in its immediate vicinity, we find all sorts of tenures existing. The 
village of Siddliareo was given to Baboo Baz Bahadoor, a member of 
the family, and added to his Talookah. He located cultivators upon 
it, and it. is now his absolute property. A portion of land, for- 
merly called Sarungdurpoor, was given to Ikrani Khan, who brought 
it into cultivfttion, and there located a body of Puleear Rajpoots from 
Sumaidah, in Tuppah Behrozpoor, Pergunnah Mahomedabad, and 
called the place Ikrampoor. He passed away, and the resident Raj- 
poots became reengnized as the proprietors. Thus too JaiFurpoor is 
formed out of the land of the old villages of Pooranah^or, Bullaisur, 
and Golwarah. Baboo Jaffur Khan brought the land into cultivation, 
and located some Dliooft war Rajpoots, who afterwards, on the extinction 
of his family, liecame the proprietors. Another tract oPthis waste land 
was assigned to some Buneeahs, w)^o brought it into cultivation, built 
a large viyage, and have left traces of their industry and wealth in 
numerous topes, and some artificial bunds for irrigation. This village 
was called Bodhaitah. In the days of the Chukladars it was plundef- 
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e£l^ and the inhabitants massacred ; since which time it has remained 
without one inhabitant (Bc-chiragh). In default of other claimants, 
the Canoongoe of the Pergunnah engaged for it, and now holds it 
in proprietary right as his Zemindarry. A Bauniah in Azimgurh, 
who claims his descent from the old proprietors, aitempted to establish 
his right in the Special Commission Court, but failed. Ask any intelli- 
gent resident in the neighbourhood, who is the rightful Zemindar? — h^ 
he will answer, the Bunniah. Question him more strictly, and he will 
a^mft the prior right of the Sukrawar Rajpoots. Tradition reaches 
no higher. 

35th. Achar, and its dependant villages in Pergunnah Mhownat 
Bhunjun, was held by a tribe of Kaut Rajpoots. The Dhoonwars of 
the neighbouring estate of Khabseh were the more powerful : they at- 
tacked, and massacred most of them. The little mud Ghurree is still 
shown where the last who held their ground were put to death. This 
took place only a few years before the cession. Some of the family 
fled into the neighbouring district of Ghazeepore, then in our posses- 
sion, and have in vain since attempted to recover their rights. 

36th. A family of Chundel Rajpoots emigrated from the Juanporc 
district and settled in Pergunnah Nuthoopore, where they acquired 
much land al>out the place where the Durgah of Kullooah Bund has 
since flourished. A chur w^as subsequently thrown up between tlie 
Kuttooby Talow and the river Goggra. Of this chur the Chundels 
took poss(?ssion. Their prosperity kept pace with the increase of the 
chur, and the Chundels of Doobarree are now one of the most flourish- 
ing clans. Their Talookah till lately was included in Pergunnah 
Secjiiiderpore ; it has now been annexed to Nuthoopore. 

37 th. In many cases the origin of the present Zemindarry right has 
been the rent-free grant of waste land to the ancestors of the present 
proprietors, such grant having been made by the actual sovereign, the 
Emperor of Delhi, or his local representative. The grasitee brought 
the land into cultivation, and as the former proprietors had passed 
away, on resumption of tJie grant by some succeeding ruler, was 
acknowledged as proprietor. Some terms of this sort arc said to have 
had their origin in grants by the Sherki sovereigns of Juanpore. 

38th. The appropriation of waste lands was sometimes, however, 
founded on mere acts of usurpation by powerM individuals or com- 
munities, or ha^ grown up by sufferance. . Thus the powerful Pul- 
wars of Kowreeah have encroached on the neighbouring forest land 
in Pergunnah Nizamabad. Their occupation of Kadarampoor is 
a case in point. The rise of some Aheer communities appears to 
iliustrate the latter mode of appropriation noted above. These people 
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were familiar with the forest^ fixed their resident on some favorable 
spot^ and began to cultivate ; and. when a settlement came to bQ made, 
appeared to be the most convenient persons to admit to engagements 
for the land. Thus the villages of Tumbolee in Tuppah Fhurchuk 
Havelee, Pergunnahs Nizamabad and Muhason, in Tuppah Chit- 
pore, Pergunnah Mahomedabad, are held by Aheers. 

• 39tli. These instances serve to show in what way the original pro- 
prietary right, resting on conquest, may have often terminated, and 
been replaced by another right founded on grant of the ruling )>ower, 
actual usurpation, or voluntary act, sanctioned by sufferance. It is 
immaterial now to discuss the validity or the legality of the circum- 
stances, which originally created the right previous to our rule ; it was 
asserted and maintained whenever there was strength enough to sup- 
port its assertion. Since our rule commenced, it has been recognized, 
legalized, and consolidated. When no other private rig^hts are pre- 
judiced by the recognition, its admission must be beneficial. 

40th. Under the circumstances stated above, the proof of the pro- 
prietary right is of very different degrees and nature. 

41st. It is of course strongest where the village communities have 
flourished for centuries, and where they hai^e been powerful enough to 
hold together, and to keep out intruders. In other cases, where the 
origin of the right is not so clear, we find it settled on the prescription 
of many years, and capable of immediate adoption. Generally in thej 
fo^'matiun of a settlement, possession is the point regarded, and if this 
be for only a few years, it is still sufficient to give a title, till a better 
be sho\^q ; it being always borne in mind, that possession is only good 
as far as it goes, and that a Talookdar who has been recorded W us 
as Zemindar, may still have below him bodies of people, exercisin^ijll 
proprietary rights, and entitled to the recognition and confirma- 
tion of all those rights. In the settlement however of Towfeer 
Mouzahs, and of resumed IMaaffees, the greatest difficulty often occurs. 
Here the proprietary right has been long in abeyance. All around a 
proprietary right is exercised, and has been so for ages, so that there 
is every reason to believe it has existed on the spot in question, but 
it has been in abeyance once, and perhaps disputed for so many years 
as to be difficult of determination. If wells have bet;n dug, or trees 
planted, or bunds eracted on the spot, these arc always appealed to as 
proofs of old proprietary right. The enjoyment of the>fruit of the trees, 
or of the fish of the ponds, or of apy otlicr of the spontaneous products 
of the soy, are adduced as proofs of possession of that right. It is a com- 
mon and convenient practice to refer to the Canoongoe’s records, 
though these are of doubtful authority. Under present rules the cjse 
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is referred to a jury* but even they are often perplexed^ and I have 
knowa cases where contending parties have agreed to leave the deter- 
mination of the point to lot. 

42nd. In rent-free lands some neighbouring Zemindar has generally 
acquired some recognition of his proprietary right from the Maafeedar, 
either by direct money payment^ or by an allowance of land called do» 
hiswee (i. e. equal to two biswas in the beegah, or ten per cent, of the^ 
whole area) free from the payment of rent, or by cultivating a large 
pdirtioh of the land on favorable terms. Generally too the Zemindar 
appropriates to himself the sayeVy or spontaneous productions of the 
land, but ail these of course often depend on the relative strength 
of the Maafeedar and of the claimant of the Zemindarry. 

43rd. In the largo co^parcenery villages, intricate questions some- 
times are raised by the claimants of shares, and it becomes difficult to 
decide whether a man is a sharer or not. A member of a village 
community often falls into distress, either because his share is really 
inadequate to his support, or because he has become impoverished 
by his own fault, or by misfortune. Under these circumstances he 
may make over his share to a cO’^parceneVy or let it lie waste. In 
.^ther case he may leave the village, or continue to reside in it. If he 
continue to reside in the village, he may still have his share of the 
sayer, though he have no cultivation. If a partition of waste land 
«attached to a village takes place, he immediately asserts his claim, 
and if the settling officer were to take the determination on himself, he 
w'ould nnd the task no easy one. 

44t|^ I have thus endeavored to show the probable origin of 
priv^e proprietary right in the land, and of the forms under which it 
M«wrf!und to be at present exercirfed. I will proceed next to classify 
these forms, and to point out the principal features which characterize 
them. ^ 

45th. The proprietary right in the land may rest eithei” in a single 
individual, or in a community of people. This community may divide 
amongst themselves the profits of the estate either according to their 
ancestral shares, or according to some arbitrary rule, having reference 
to the quantity of land which each member cultivates. Of the two 
latter tenures the former has been sometimes styled the Zemindarry y 
the latter the Putteedaree, or Bhyachara* Nonfe of these terms have 
local application.^ The term Zemindar is generally applied in the 
district to any one having a propi^etary right in the land, whilst 
PuMeedar is restricted to those members of the village coipmunity 
who are not under engagements directly with the Government. The 
terin Bhyachara is not known. 
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4Cth. We wilJ proceed to consider separately the three classes of * 
tenures mentioned above. First, those where the proprietarj|r right 
rests in a single individual. 

47th. All these are evidently liable to partition under the existing 
laws, in the course of the. succeeding generations. The vesting of the 
entire right in an individual is rather incidental than natural to the 
tenure, and yet deserves special notice, because it is generally created 
in a way that brings with it special rights and relations. The so^e 
proprietors of villages are mostly those who have purchased them at 
public sale for arrears of revenue, or under decrees of Court, or by 
private contract. 

48th. Purchasers by public auction, on account of arrears of rent, 
must be held to have become possessed of all of what is commonly 
termed the Zemindarry right. From the cultivated land they may 
collect the established and fair rates : of the uncultivated land they have 
the entire disposal. The Sayer, including the Phulkur, the Bunhur, 
the Julhur, and whatever Zemindarry cesses are levied in the village, 
of right belong to them, as does also the whole of the timber; which 
is not the personal property ^f the resident who planted it, or his heir. 
With the former non-proprietary cultivators the relations of the/ui^ 
chaser are well defined. He steps into the place of the former 
proprietors, and is entitled to collect whatever they used to collect 
before. From the old proprietors he is entitled to demand for their « 
Seer the average rate paid in the village, or its neighbourl^d, for 
similar land, by similar classes of cultivators, though this may^ some 
times difficult to determine immediately. 

49th. An individual may have b^jcome possessed of a village iHtder 
sale in satisfaction of decrees of Co^®^ *tiiid this is more frequently^ 
case than might be expected, even®®^ the former proprietors were 
numerous. • A wealthy and intri#®^**®^ an who once gets a footing in 
a village will soon contrive to interests of all the others to 

sale, and by purchasing them, himself the sole proprietor. The 

right thus acquired is evid e^j more absolute than where it rests on 
sale for arrears of revenue, mough the latter gives the better title. 
The latter absolutely transfers only the Zemindarry right, guaranteed 
by the State against all other claimants ; the former gives the whole of 
the rights and interests of the persons whose estates were sold, but 
liable to challenge by any other claimants. In the latter case, the old 
proprietors retain their rights as cultivators ; in the former, they lose 
them, and sink to the ranks of mSre tenants at will. 

50th. Purchases under special contract are of course ruled by the 
terms of the contract ; but here, as well as in the case of sales under 
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^ decrees of Court, out mistaken practice has introduced much confusion. 
It became customary to consider the recorded Malgoozar the absolute 
proprietor of th|i whole share, for which lie paid the revenue ; and 
hence the sale of his rights and interests was held to be a conveyance 
of the whole share ^ a transfer of the names was mpde in the Collector's 
books, or, in technical terms, Kharij Dakkil was taken out, and it 
became no easy matter to determine what really was transferred. Np 
doubt recorded Malgoozars have often taken advantage of this mis- 
apprehension of their rights seriously to injure their co-parceners and 
enrich themselves at their expense, but great injustice has also been 
caused the other way. A Putee has raised money on mortgage, or 
stood security in the name of its recorded Malgoozar, and received all 
the benefit accruing from cither transaction ; and afterwards, when the 
terms of the contract have come to be enforced against them, have 
endeavored to throw the whole weight on the Sadder Malgoozar 
alone. The Government has frequently been thus a loser by accepting 
a Sudder Malgoozar as security in the full amount of his recorded 
liability. Cases of tliis sort must of ceurse be decided each on their 
separat^^erits. I would only mention one rule, which I have found 
8 adopt. * Co-parceners living together, and holding their 
property jointly and undividedly, are held to be bound by the act 
of their i ucorded managers. The presumption in such cases is strongly 
, in favor/ of common agreement to the act, and they must be very 
strong and peculiar circumstances which could establish a right of 
exemipoii from all the liabilities implied in the deed. 

Talookahs are not always held by an individual, but they 
. freqlientJy are held either by o]§4 person or by a few living together, 
exercising their rights Any collection of villages held 

together, either by one person many, is in the common usage of 

the district called a Talook8>^^ P**^"*^ employ ii here in the more reg- 
tricted sense in which it i» received in the Western Pro- 

Vvinces, as a collection “ each having a separate 

ommunity of its ^wn, which by \§MJt of th^* ruling power had 
en assign^ to amindividual, w.> collect the revenue from 

them, and pay over ascertain por'rooa, 1 it to the Government. 

52nd. df sufih Talookahs &ere not many in Azimgurh, nor are 
th^.few ttfat exist of any great size. Talookah .Baz Bahadoor perhaps 
is tn^mifly one which deserves very particular notice. Baboo Baz 
Baha^or was a junior member of the family of Gautum Rajahs of 
Azimgurh, already mentioned. lie obtained from the Rajah of the 
time several villages. Some of them were waste, and he brmight them 
feito cultivation ; some of the village communities were weak, and 
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either he hoped to crudi thesis or they anticipated advantages from 
being placed under his care* He thus acquired about 20 or 30 
villages in different Pergunnahs, and by superior adless managed to 
keep some hold of them till we acquired the country- Our first act 
was of course to call him Zemindar, and constitute him absolute 
proprietor of the whole. He himself however was not in a condition 
to avail himself altogether of the favorable opportunity. He fell into 
^cuniary difficulties— was obliged for sometime to make over his 
estates in mortage 'to a banker, and at the last settlement was u|iab[e 
to enter into engagements himself, and saw many of his villages 
transferred in farm to the members of the village community* Now 
in some of these villages the Talookdar was the only claimant of the 
proprietary right. The lands had been waste, and he had brought 
them into cultivation at his own cost, and here his recognition as 
Zemindar was proper. Where, however, the village communities 
had retained their rights, these were confirmed to them with reserva- 
tion of a Talookdaree right. Some cases were found in which the 
Talookdar had never exercised any right whatever over the village, 
nor derived any profit or emolument from it for many years, although 
he had all the time been nominal and recorded Zemindar. These 
were severed from the Talookah and settled with the proprietors. 

53rd. If the proprietary right rests in many members of a village 
community, they many divide the profits according to their ancestral 
shares, or according to some arbitrary rule regulated by the quantity 
of land in the cultivation of each proprietor, or, in other words, his Seer 
land. 

54th. When the profits are divided amongst the several co-parceners 
according to their ancestral shares, they may, or they may not, be 
cultivators of the land, i. c. the holders of Seer. Tlie simplest form 
which the case can assume, is when they all live together as a joint 
undivided family, one person managing the estate for the rest, or 
appointing a common manager, and dividing the profits at the close of 
the year. Sometimes they divide the estate, their responsibility con- 
tinuing joint — sometimes the cultivators only are divided by the 
Futwaree, each collecting from those assigned to him ; and this assign, 
ment may take place annually, or when once made igay continue in 
force till a re-partition is demanded. There are instances where 
eacli persem collects from each cultivator the portion of the rent which 
is his. share, but this is very uncommon. 

55th. When the proprietors cultivate themselves, the case is rather 
more involved. If the Seer of each parcener bears the same propor- 
tion to the total quantity of Seer land, that his share does to the 
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yfi/hoh, the Seer may be thrown out of account and the collections 
from the Assamees divided amongst them, according to their shares. 
This however i|| seldom the case. It is more ustml to levy a rate on 
the Seer land, either the same that it would bear if cultivated by 
Assamees, or some other fixed and arbitrary rate, generally a low and 
favorable one. The village accounts being thus made up, the profits 
are divided according to the shares. In this case, if the rate levied on 
the Seer land is the same as on the Assamees land each parcener 
can t^ke up as much land as he likes as his Seer, otherwise there are 
constant bickerings on the subject, for of course the increase of Seer 
cultivation diminishes the rent roll. 

56tli. When however the proprietors live separate, but divide the 
profits amongst them, it is by far the most common to divide the 
estate, and each person to manage his own share as he likes. In 
course of time, however, inequalities arise either in the quality of the 
land in one share by superior management, or by the gradual en. 
croachments of one share on the common waste land. This gives rise 
to violent disputes— some claiming re-partition, others resisting it. 
These disputes are commonly called in the district, kum a beshee,** 
i. e. where the contending parties affirm that the shares are less or 
more one than another. The man who thinks he has less than his 
right, claims to pay not according to his ancestral share, but according 
to his possession. This is not admitted by the other, and default 
ensues. Estates have thus been often brought to the hammer, at the 
time when sales by auction were the favourite means of realizing the 
public demand. Now they constantly lead to attachment of the 
estate. The only effectual method of terminating such disputes is 
by re-partition of the whole, presuming, of course, that participation 
according to ancestral share be an admitted feature of the tenure. 
Clause 2, Section xii, Regulation vii, 1822, evidently contemplates 
cases of this sort, and confers the necessary power on the settling 
officers. Disputes of this nature are most common in the Pergunnahs 
of Kowreeah, Gopalpoor, and Atrowleeah Tilhen^e, and they also 
occur in Deogaon* 

57th. But where the proprietary right rests in a community, the 
profits of the estate are often enjoyed not according to the ancestral 
shares, hut according to some arbitrary apportionment on the Seer 
land of each proprietor. This apportionment of profit shows itself 
in the form of a reduced rate of assessment on the Seer land. In such 
cases the Government revenue is iaid to be paid or made up by a 
bachih on the Seer. These tenures of course suppose that %ach pro- 
prietor is himself a cultivator, though it may so happen, and sometimes 
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does, thftt the pn)prietor is not a eultlvat<M*, bat has^acquited ike sha^e 
by purchase, public or private, from a cultivating pK^ielor. Where 
the profits of the estate are divided according to ancestral shares, the 
Seer of a Zemindar is that which he has under his own cultivation, 
i. e. which he has caltivated at his own cost, and by his own capital. 
In tenures however of the kind which we are now considering, the 
word Seer acquires as it were an artificial meaning. It is that por- 
tion of the land in the possession of a sharer on which he pays the 
hach^h, and which when compared with the total amount of •Sear ' 
in the village, represents his interest in the estate. It depends upon 
the custom of the estate whether this be all or any part in his actual 
cultivation, or whether he have any other cultivation in the village 
than this. Instances are not very common where the sharer cultivates 
no part of his Seer, and they generally arise, as above stated, out of 
forced, or voluntary transfers from cultivating proprietors. * It is com. 
mon however for the proprietor to under-let a part of his Seer, 
obtaining from the tenant the full Ryottee rates, and paying himself 
only according to the bach,h: Instances are not common where the 
proprietors cultivate more than their Seer. One singular case deserves 
special notice. In Mowzah Oomalipoor, Pergunnah Mhownat Bhunjun, 
thirty-six beegahs were set apart in the village, and each sharer’s 
right was determined by the portion of this tbirty-six beegahs which 
he cultivated. It was his Seer, but besides this he might cultivate 
as much more of the village as he liked at the common Ryottee rates, 
and so all the sharers did to a considerable extent. Other instances 
probably might be found where sharers cultivated the land of other 
sharers, or the common lands of the villages, at the usual Ryottee rates, 
but they do not come permanently into notice. 

58th. It is evident that the Seer land may in such case bear any 
proportion to the Ryottee. It may be very small, and the great bulk 
of the estate may be cultivated by persons claiming no proprietary 
rights in the estate, or it may absorb the whole of the estate, which in 
that case is parceled out amongst the several co-parceners as their 
Seer. The latter is commonly the case in the old Rajpoot communities, 
which have been strong enough to resist all the changes which 
violence or fraud so often effect. In Tuppahs Chowvee and Koobah, 
in Pergunnah Deogaon, and in a great part of Pergunnidi Belhabans 
this prevails. The members of the Rajpoot communi|ies am very nu. 
merous and strong. They will not admit that there are any cultivators 
but themselves, and record the Ihnd as their Seer, each man joying 
a proportionate share of the Jumma according to the bach,k. There 
is strong reason to believe that this is by no means so generally ^e 
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ease as they aver. * They have no idea that an arrangement of this 
sort enables them more elTectaally to conceal tlie real resources of the 
village^ and would be more effective in resisting the inroads or power 
of an auction purchaser^ if any one were to attempt to take their 
estate at a sale for arrears of revenue. It is certain that many 
under-let their Seer^ and do not cultivate at their own risk.. All aver 
that they give portions of their Seer in payment of service to their 
ploughmen^ herdsmen, and other agricultural labourers. The Putwaree 
)\pwQyer does not enter these appropriations of the Seer in his accounts: 
their all appears as Seer, his papers merely showing the extent of 
each man’s Seer, and the portion assessed on him for payment of the 
Jumma and village expenses. An exception to this may perhaps be 
said to exist in what are called in Deogaon, Muzhooree Ryots ; but these 
are only persons to whom the village community have made over 
shares which have lapsed, or are in abeyance from any cause, so that 
the land may not be waste and leave a heavier burden on the rest 
of the village. Where the whole of the land is Seer, in these cases 
the custom which regulates the payments is called bhamnsee, in other 
places it is called becgah dam ; in both, the practice is the same. 
The payments of the early kista are made according to a low est». 
blished rate on the Seer land, and towards the close of the year the 
whole community assemble to audit the accounts. The village ex* 
penses are added to the Government Jumma, and from the total is 
deducted the payment of the Ryots, if there are any. The remainder 
is distributed according to the bach,h upon the owners of the Seer 
land. 

59th. This audit of accounts (or boojharuU, as it is called) is a most 
important process to the whole of the community. The right of 
admission to the audit is the criterion of proprietary right. It may so 
happen that a proprietor has lost his Seer, either from poverty or its 
accidental appropriation or destruction. Still he has a voice in the 
audit, and can claim a scrutiny of the Putwaree*s papers. It may so 
happen that the force or fraud of a part of the community or of an 
individual in it, has for a course of years kept some of |the community 
from the audit. Such exclusion is fatal to the possession of the party. 
He is considered as dispossessed. 

60th. In a community it must always happen that there are some 
members of superior intelligence or wealth who obtain a prepon- 
derance in the*^ brotherhood. Where so much respectis attached to 
hereditary right, this influence often descends from fiither to son, 
although the descendant may not be distinguished by personal worth. 

..The engagements with Government run in the names of these indivi-, 
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duals^ who are commonly styled Lumberetars* (i. e. bearing the 
number in the Government Registers). These persons in mim^ parts 
of the country arrogated to themselves the whole d the proprietary 
rights and imposing upon the ignorance of the European officers of 
the Government^ succeeded in obtaining recognition of themselves as 
the owners or Zemindars of the estate^ instead of mere managers on 
.the part of the whole community. -This however was less the ease 
in Azimgurh than in the other neighbouring districts^ e^edally in the 
province of Benares. The hereditary right of the manages had got 
become established^ and it had been usual on le-settlemeot of the 
estate to alter the name of the manager^ and sometimes to increase 
the number of managers. In the present settlement the question has 
'been set at rest by the filing of an agreement entered into by the 
whole of the village community^ declaring the office to be elective^ not 
hereditary^ and the incumbent to be liable to be dusted by the 
voices of the majority of the Pnttee or Thoke he might represent^ on 
proved mis-management. 

61st. Still under any circumstances the audit of the accounts is the 
fertile source of discord in the community. The village exposes 
are primarily authorized by the Lumberdars, or managers^ and as 
they frequently include fees or bribes to public officers, o> other items 
utterly unsusceptible of proof, are regarded with a very jealous eye 
by those of the community who are not managers. The power 
which the Putwaree possesses of fomenting these discords is great, 
and frequently used in the most injurious manner. It remains 
to be proved by the result, how far the avowedly elective nature of the 
office will be now effectual to stifle these dissensions. 

62nd. Although, however, the profits of the estate may be divided 
according to the Seer cultivation of the proprietors, it does not follow 
that the ancestral sharers are always lost sight of. Sometimes 
they are, and in such cases the only record of right consists in the Seer, 
which regulates not only the direct profits arising from cultivation, but 
also the Sayer, and other proprietary dues. Of this the best instances 
are Kotelah and Sirsal, and some other villages held by Mahomedan 
communities in Tuppah Phurchuk Havelee, in Pergunnab Nizama- 
bad. The origin of these communities seems to be totally lost, proba. 
bly they were originally Hindoo communities, and the genealc^ was 
lost in the confusion which occurred when the Mahomedan fidth was 
adopted. 

63rd. In other class of eashs the ancestral shares are known 
and recorded, but profits are still enjoyed according to the Seer. This 
no doubt has often resulted from over^-assessment. When the demand 
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of the Government is excessive^ the proprietors are compelled to throw 
their profits as cultivators into the common fund^ and of course those 
who do not cultivate could not share the profits^ whilst amongst 
the cultivators the profits would he made to correspond with the culti^ 
vation. Accordingly we find that since the cession^ and especially 
lately^ when the cultivated area^ and consequent assets of the village, 
have increased without a correspondent increase of demand, many 
changes have taken place, and villages which formerly paid Beepah 
dom (a. e. by a rate on the Seer,) now pay Khoo taitee (L e. according 
to ancestral shares.) 

64th. In the large Rajpoot communities where the whole of the lauds 
are Seer, though the ancestral rights are well known, yet the custom 
of paying according to the Seer prevails from another cause, viz. 
from the constant transfer of land or of shares (generally by mortgage, 
but sometimes by sale) which takes place amongst the several proprie- 
tors. The natural multiplication of some branches of the family 
of course reduces their shares to so small a fraction that some are 
obliged to seek other modes of subsistence, and leave their shares 
in the hands of the wealthier members of the family. In other cases, 
want or temporary distress induces the mortgage of part of the 
share. The mortgage generally conveys the land with its portion 
of the revenue. Instances where the land is mortgaged free of reve- 
nue are rare, and the periods of sucli mortgages are short, nor are they 
often made, except to regular money dealers, the security of course 
being bad, as it is liable to be endangered by default of the mortgager. 
Wherever transfers of this sort are paid amongst tlie members of 
the brotherhood, the effect is to lodge large portions of the village in the 
hands of the wealthier proprietors ; and as the mortgages are often not 
reduced for a long series of years, or perhaps not at all, and are at 
length lost sight of, the ancestral shares cease to regulate the profits of 
the proprietors. 

65th. 1 would here remark a curious distinction in these mortgages, 
which will often be found to afford the clue to& disputes amongst 
the proprietors. IVIortgages are either of specific fields, or of shares ; the 
former are called Khet khut, the latter Khoont khuU A man 
in distress will mortgage away all his fields one after the other, and at 
last he makes over his share also ; but this transfer, perhaps, carries no 
lafid with it. Khet khut does not impair the proprietary right of the 
mortgager, nor does it create any such right in the mortgagee ; but the 
execution of Khoont khut at oifte terminates the connection*^ of 
tiie mortgager with the village, and substitutes the moiigagee in 
jplace. The Khoont khut probably conveys only a nominal right, 
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or at least only a right to some small item of Sayer^ still it is 
given with great reluctance, and only under the sternest necessity, and 
on account of the higher value attached to the privileges it repre^nts, 
may command a considerable sum. 

66th. A similar distinction often exists in titles acquired otherwise 
than by mortgage. In the village of Burragoon, in Tuppah Chitpoor, 
•Pergunnah Mahomedabad, there were' two Puttees in one half of the 
villages, and only one in the other half. The owners of the lat. 
ter found themselves numerically the weaker, and fearin| tHht 
they might be overborne by the two Puttees, summoned a distant 
member of the family from a neighbouring village, gave him an interest 
in their half, and had his name inserted in the engagements with 
Government, together with the representative of their Puttee. There 
was much waste land in the village, and it was agreed^ that in each 
half the waste land was to be apportioned on the Seer of the pro* 
prietors. The stranger claimed his share, the owners of the one Puttee 
resisted it. On further inquiry it was discovered that the stranger 
had acquired a right to certain fields only, not to a share, he was an 
owner of khet not of khoonty and his claim of course fell to the ground. 
This is an instance of one of the modes, in which the practical bearing 
of the distinction developes itself. ’ 

67th. The mortgage bonds of this sort are frequently worded so as 
to be deeds of sale, and yet by common custom redemption is allowed. 
It is astonishing what good faith is generally observed among the 
members of the large Rajpoot communities regarding these mortgages. 
A member may have been absent for years, but when he returns 
to his village in circumstances admitting of the redemption of his 
share, a meeting of the community is held, his share is determined 
and given up to him, or the mortgaged fields traced out and restored. 
An attempt to resist any claim of this sort is highly reprobated 
amongst the Rajpoots, and indelibly fixes a stain upon the person who 
resists. Unfortunately the artificial system which is springing up 
under the influent of our Courts weakens and undermines this 
generous conduct. Supported by the strong arm of our civil power, 
a man will now venture to brave the hostility of a community, which 
in another state of Society, would summarily have dhforced its own 
award. • 

68th. The man in possession is now supported by 4he Government 
till he is ejected by the decree of^a Civil Court. The usual way of 
resisting claims of redemption is either by pleading actual sale, 
instead of mortgage, and taking shelter under the rule of limitation, 
which bars the admission of a claim after a certain period, or admi^ 
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ting the mo^rtgage> by jbnnging forward a long couiiter.4itatement of 
ei^penaes inearried in maintainmg possession of the mortgaged lands, 
0 ]^ in cultivating them. This acoonnt may be swelled to a length 
exceeding the value of the land^ or the means of the motigAgetj and 
he is at the shme time tempted to bring forward ^a counter-claim for 
the refund of mesne profits. A case of this sort can only be settled 
by arbitration. In some parts of the district^ as in Tuppahs Chowree^ 
and Koobah^ Pergunnah Deogaon^ the admitted custom is^ that 
demption takes place on payment of double the mortgage moneys and 
here disputes of this sort are less liable to cause litigation. The 
village of Ailwul, held by a body of Bissen Rajpoots^ which includes 
a part of the town of Azimgurh itself^ is an instance of the ruin which 
disputes of this sort occasion. Two of the Puttees deserted the village 
during the oppressions of the period prior to the cession. After that 
they returned and reclaimed their shares. This was resisted by the 
remaining proprietor^ who had borne all the difficulties which had 
led to the expulsion of his weaker brothers. The arbitrators absolute. 
]y, and free of expense, restored their shares to the claimants. A bloody 
affray ensued, and the subsequent bitter animosity between the parties 
compels the.constant interference of a Suzawul on the part of the Gc- 
vemment to collect the Jumma for the several individuals separately. 

60th. The system of Bee^ah^dam, however, very frequently prevails 
in villages where the shares are the subject of dispute, and here the 
greatest animosity prevails. The lapse of a share by failure of issue, 
the conflicting claims of children by different mothers, and the irre- 
gular transfer by widows, who may retain the management of their 
* husband's land, are amongst the fruitful sources of these dissensions. 
Here the contending parties dispute to the utmost the point of in- 
herent right, and when driven from that, the predominant party fall 
back on the question of village custom; and dropping all mention of 
the manner in which they originally acquired their large portion of 
Seer, claim the maintenance of the custom which makes it the cri- 
terion of their interest in the village. '' 

70th. The circumstances of Tolookah Sithwul, Tuppali Phurchuk 
Havelee, Pergunnah Nizamabad, so clearly illustrate many of the 
curious and difficult questions attending cases of this sort, that 1 
cannot refrain from mentioning it somewhat in detail. 

71st. This TfJookah originally belonged to a family of Rajpoots, 
who are now represented by four branches. Between the years 1085 
A. V. and 1130 a. f. (a. n. 1677*1722) they sold the estate to a 
Bailee of the reigning family at Azimgurh, who founded' on it a 
B^zar, now called Ranee-ka-Serai. It was subsequently re-purchased 
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for 875 rupees by Taniiee Rai> a distant relative of the prc^pr^ptors, 
and a resident on the estate, but not himself an owner betoe that 
time. From the period of the purchase to the preset day the 
descendants of Tannpe Rai held with the heirs of the original pro^ 
prietors, and all paid Beepa^dam, but till sometime after the ces- 
sion, the family of Tannee Rai remained superior. About the year 
1820, the descendants of one of the old branches sued for a quarter 
share of the estate, and on inspection of the genealogical tree,* and 
a reference to the law officers of the Court, obtained a decree in 
their favor. In this suit the real question was never brought forward, 
nor the circumstances explained, under which the Tannee Rai branch 
was introduced. This decree was never executed, but at the time 
of settlement, the holders of the decree claimed execution of it from 
the officer who was conducting the proceedings. They were of course 
referred back to the Civil Court for an order on the Collector to give 
possession under the decree, and at the same time a proceeding was 
held, setting forth all the "peculiar features of the case for the con- 
sideration of the Court Now we are able to perceive in this particu- 
lar case the origin of the tenure, and the means whereby a new 
branch was introduced amongst the community of proprietors, alien 
to the original stock, but still possessed of rights in reality far stronger 
than any of the others. The principle of the Civil Court’s decision 
went to the exclusion of these, in fact, the rightful owners, and whose 
proprietary tenure had been sanctioned by the uninterrupted possession 
of upwards of JOO years. Similarly good reasons, no doubt, often exist, 
though the trace of them has been lost, for the numerous apparent 
anomalies, which exist in tenures of this description. The memory 
of the transaction had been maintained by its comparatively recent 
date, the high station of some of the parties concerned, and the ex- 
istence of the Bazar, which was named in commemoration of it. 
Similar transactions which were not rendered equally illustrious, 
were doubtless oftAi forgotten in the convulsions ai^d revolutions of 
former times. 

72 nd. It is well to remark some of the incidents of this tenure, and 
the points wherein they vary from each other. * 

73rd. Sometimes the Sayer are divided according to hereditary 
shares, sometimes according to the Seer ; the latter prevailing where 
the shares are acknowledged, the former where they are unknown. 

74th. The sharers may themselves cultivate, or they may have the 
option of under-letting their Seer. This depends more than any thing 
else on the circumstances in life of the sharers. If they are respectabje 
men, who do not cultivate themselves, or have other means of liveljV 
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hood>«t}ioy are accustomed to under.let Uieir Seer ; but not if they are 
themselves of the class of cultivators^ and have no other means of oc. 
cupation. In some instances each person pays the bachyh upon his 
Seer^ whether it be cultivated or not ; but in general he only pays 
upon what has been actually cultivated. The former custom is usual 
when the proprietor is at liberty to under-let his Seer. 

75th. The managing proprietor^ or Lumberdar of each Putt^^ 
sometimes receives a fixed sum^ or pecuniary allowance. This is the 
case in Sithwul, which has just been mentioned. Each manager 
there gets 25 Rupees^ which is charged to the village expenses. In- 
stances of this are at present rare^ because the other unauthorised 
advantages possessed by the proprietor have generally caused the office 
to be much an object of desire ; now that the situation has become 
elective^ and held only at the pleasure of the community^ it is probable 
that it will more frequently be remunerated by money payments. 

76th. Generally the Zemindars are not allowed to extend their 
Seer without the consent of the community^ but where there is much 
culturable waste land attached to the village, or cultivators are scarce, 
the rules on this head are little attended to. 

77th. In all villages or estates held by communities, exertions 
have been made in the present settlement to specify and place on 
record the several peculiarities and incidents of the tenure, which 
have been referred to above. The members of the community have 
been called upon voluntarily to define these in a joint deed, executed 
by as many members of the body as could conveniently be brought 
together. The points alluded to in these deeds, are the mode in 
which the profits of the estate are to be divided, and the rules re- 
garding the enjoyment of the Sayer, the cultivation of waste land, the 
management of Seer land, the rights, privileges, power and tenure of 
Lumberdars, or managing proprietors. As ffir as practicable, whenever 
a desire to that effect has been expressed, the non-proprietary cultiva- 
tqrs and the waste land have been divided ainongst the several 
sharers or families of sharers, so that whilst the joint responsibility is 
maintained, there still exists the greatest encouragement for the im- 
provement of elich several share. 

78th. I have thus attempted to describe the« principal sort of pro- 
prietary tenures ; but before proceeding to any ether branch of the sub. 
ject, would briefly notice the topo^phical distribution of property 
which prevails in different parts of this district, and mention the 
mode in which the settlement proceedings bear in this respect on-the 
of property. 

'^7fith. The simplest form of an estate is, where an individual. 
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or community of individuals own tbe wholo of a plat of ground 
lying within certain limits^ and bearing a fixed name, as a Mouzah. 
This may from time immemorial have borne a single name, and 
be generally recognia^ed as such, or it may contain within its area two 
or more Mouzahs, Uslee or Dakhulee, or both, whose separate bounda- 
ries have long been lost sight of, and which have become intermingled 
so as to form one village, probably bearing the double name. 

80th. The estate however may comprise two or more such Moiv 
zahs, and these may be situated together or at a distance from each 
other. 

81st. The ancestors of many of the Rajpoot communities were 
}K)sses8ed of large tracts of land containing many villages. As 
their descendants multiplied, this tract of land was subdivided, and 
formed into separate Mehals. This subdivision sometimes was effect- 
ed so as to assign whole Mouzahs to different branches of the family. 
It was seldom, however, especially when the subdivision was amongst 
many sharers, that the property could be so divided. In this case, 
perhaps, some entire Mouzahs were given to each brancli of the family, 
and tlie inequalities thence arising were made good in the division of 
some Mouzahs held jointly by all, or else each Mouzah was divided so 
that every branch of the family should have a portion. The whole 
Mouzahs, or portions of Mouzahs, belonging to each branch, were 
collected together, and made into one Mehal, or estate. But in 
the Mouzahs held jointly, the division prol>ably was not in distinct 
portions, but field by field, or as it is commonly called, Khet Bhut. 
Now these fields sometimes became the subject of sale from one 
person to another, and the purchaser might call the purchased field by 
the name of his own Mouzah. It thus happens that many Mouzahs 
in Tuppah Chowree, Pergunnah Deogaon, contain within them fields 
known by the name of other Mouzahs, perhaps two or three miles dis- 
tant, and have attached to them fiiolds in other Mouzahs at an equally 
great distance. In tuppah Koobah, Pergunnah Deogaon, the case was 
still more involved by the circumstance, that sets of fields in se- 
veral Mouzalis, belonging to different branches of the family, bore 
distinct names. This distinction existed sometimes ^n the Govern- 
ment records, and noi in common usage, sometimes in both. 

82nd. Now in all cases of this sort, the system of survey which has 
been followed is the most convenient which could have been devised. 
The professional survey gives ttfenScality of the villages, or of the 
plots of ground constituting the site and the bulk of the village, 
whilst the native field maps give tlie several fields witliin the circuit 
of each village. These fields can be distinguished by different colm 
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according to the different Mehals to which they are attached ; and the 
fair proportion of Jumma allotted to the Mouzab^ may be readily 
assigned to each field, or knot of fields. The fragments of villages 
thus assessed may be grouped together in Mehals, .so as to suit general 
convenience, and without any trouble to the revenue officers of 
the Government, or any risk to the interests of the Government. • 

83rd. It may be useful to attempt a definition of these two terms, a 
Monkah, or village, and a Mehal, or estate. 

84th. A Mouzah, or village, is one or more parcels of land called by a 
certain name, of fixed limits, and known locality, neither of which are 
liable to change. At the time of settlement, each Mouzah has a name 
and number assigned to it in the Government lists, and must so 
remain till the ensuing settlement, or till, for any special reason, it 
should appear fit, under express orders from the Government, to break 
up or alter the arrangement of the Mouzahs. 

85th. A Mehal, or estate, consists of one or more Mouzahs, or a part 
or parts of one or more Mouzahs, covered by one engagement with the 
Government, or Durkhaustj and belonging to one individual or body 
of persons, who are jointly responsible for the Jumma assessed upon the 
whole. These are liable to constant variations, according as transfers 
of property may take place. An annual adjustment of Mehals at the 
time of making up the annual kistbundee if done with discretion, and 
under certain precautions, will be found very conducive to the comfort 
of the people, and the convenience of the Government officer. 

86th. 1 would now proceed to notice the right possessed by non-pro- 
prietary cultivators, i. e. cultivators not under engagements with the 

V. p. 23, Gov, Government themselves, or through their representative. 
Sept. 26, 1833. These may be divided into, 

First, — Those having an hereditary and transferable right to hold 
their land at a fixed rate. 

Second. — Those having a right of occupancy at a fixed rate, either 
for a certain period or during their own lives, r>r tifiose of their imme. 
diate descendants. 

Thirdly, — Me/e tenants at will. 

87th. Under the first term I would include all holders of resumed 
Maaffees, with whom such an arrangement has been expressly con- 
cluded by the Gollector at the time of settlement, and generally those 
who by purchase, gift, or special compact, have obtained rights of this 
nature from the Zemindars, such as Bisweedars, Sunkulli^pdars, the 
holders of land at reduced rates, or rent free, as security for loans, the 
'^Sers of land on special terms in lieu of proprietary claims on the 
Wate. These persons may be, as it happens, themselves cultivators or 
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may have cultivators under them. At the time of settlement the 
extent of land held by them, and the conditions of their tenure, have 
been clearly recorded. The proprietor is of course responsible to the 
Government for the Jumma fairly assignable to their holding, Ipt 
he may sue them summarily for the amount, and on &ilure of pay* 
•ment may oust them or bring their tenures to sale. It may happen, 
and it frequently does happen, especially in Talookahs, that a whole 
Mouzah may thus be held as an under tenure by the old proprietors, 
who are responsible to the Talookdar and not to the Government, and 
who yet may manage the village concerns according to established 
custom as a proprietary body. The provisions of Act viii. of 1835, 
which authorizes the sale of under tenures of this sort, on failure to 
pay the amount decreed in a summary suit, afford considerable faci- 
lities for the realization of the rents from tenures of this description. 

88th. In the second class may be placed the former proprietors of 
estates sold by auction for arrears of rent, as regi^ded their Seer 
land— ousted proprietors, « or old claimants of proprietary right, as 
regards the land they have long had in possession, and generally those 
who, whether actually resident in the village, or otherwise, may be 
proved to have long held the same land on the same terms for a course 
of years. The period which constitutes such prescriptive right has 
been no where settled. It has been held, that land so possessed since 
the cession may come within this class. A shorter period however 
might fairly be assigned, and probably the Civil Courts would recog- 
nize the term of twelve years as sufficient to constitute the claim. ' It 
is not unfrequently the case that tenures of this sort originate in con- 
tracts entered into by the Zemindars themselves, with cultivators 
whom they may engage to bring waste land into tillage. 

89th. Now it is evident that all tenures of this kind are liable to 
adjustment at the time of settlement. No proprietor is at liberty to 
fix rates which should hold good beyond the term of his own tenure, 
or lease, nor would* the settling officer be justified in recognizing 
rates wliich fall below the average of the Government demand, or the 
fair proportion of assessment which may be levied from the fields in 
question. It is sufficient that the fair rate fixed at the time of settle- 
ment should be invariable during its duration, and that the extent 
of land thus held, with the rate and right of permanency, should be 
clearly defined. Of course if the holders of this land extend their 
cultiva^on, and take other fields than those which they are recorded 
to possess, they do not carry their privileges with them, but must 
make their own terms with the Zemindars for their new requisitions. 

90th. The most perplexing cases of this sort which are likel^to 
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wmr, have reference to estates formerly held by large bodies of 
cisllivating proprietors, which are brought to public sale for arrears ot‘ 
Government revenue. In such cases it is only the proprietary 
right of the de&ulters libich is extinguished, their rights as culti- 
vators remain intact. They are still entitled to cultivate their Seer 
land at a fixed rate, but the rate requires to be defined. Before the , 
present settlement there was the greatest difficulty in deciding cases of 
this sort. The Putwaree’s papers, supposing them perfectly genuine, 
^ow only the extent of each Zemindar's Seer and the dachyk he had 
hitherto paid. But the extent was stated in an arbitrary Beegah, 
commonly called the Bhaiunsee Beegah, much larger than the ordi. 
nary standard Beegah, being used only amongst the brotherhood, 
where relative and not absolute area was the only requisite. In 
order then fiiirly to fix rates for the Seer land, it was requisite that 
the auction purchaser should first measure the land, and then deter, 
mine the average rates which were paid by other cultivators for 
similar land. It was seldom, in former times, that auction purchasers 
were able to accomplish this. Any attempt to measure the lands of a 
turbulent village community would have inevitably led to a breach of 
the peace and bloodshed, and the loss to the proprietor would liave 
been immense. The matter used generally to end in a compromise, 
which of course was more or less favorable to the purchaser according 
to the strength or influence of the two parties. The rate once fixed, 
and in general it was a very low one, the efforts of the old proprietors 
were always directed to including in their Seer the best, and richest 
Ryottee land. Hence the rental was soon reduced so low as to yield no 
profit to the Zemindar, and ultimately, in all probability, the estate 
was returned on the hands of Government as over-assessed. No other 
purchaser would of course come forward, a Government Susawul was 
helpless, and unless some great exertions were made by the officers of 
Government, the deterioration of the estate was permanent. 

Qlst. Talookah Oonhaitcb, formerly included in Pergunnah Pucho- 
tur, Zillah Ghazeepoor, illustrates the process. It was permanently 
settled in 1197 but broke down in 1223,. and for many years 
had been held •kAam by Government at a considerable annual 
loss. It has now been re.settied with the formei village communities 
at the old Jumma> &nd arrangements made with the proprietors for 
the repayment of the balances by instalments within twenty years. 
The Jumma, and the instalments have now been regularly ^d two 
years, without the smallest default The estate has rince been 

r )i&feA to Azimgurh, and forms part of Tuppah Purduha, Pergun- 
Mahomedabad. 
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92nd. The ease under the new settlement will be very diSbif nt in 
all estates held by cultivating bodies of propn^ors^ the eiBtoni ef 
haohji only is recorded regarding the Seer. There is no necessity for 
vexing or alarming the proprietors by fixing Ryottee rates on their 
Se^« If therefore the estate be brought to sale by putdic auction^ 
•there will not be found any rates fixed on the Seer. But still its 
extent and locality will be certain^ and the rates paid by other culti* 
vators of similar Tank in life for similar land will be found recorded. 
Tiiere are generally in Azimgurh two rates of rent for the same land^ 
varying according to the rank in life of the cultivators. The respect- 
able^ or Vshtaf^ pay less than the lower classes, or VrzaL The Ze. 
mindars would of course pay the Vahtaf 

93rd. The cause or origin of this distinction is not %Try clear, bat 
reasons may be alleged in its justification. The Uahraf wtQ generally 
Bralimins or Rajpoots, who are connected with the Zemindars by ties 
of religi<m, family connexion, or friendship, and hence are somewhat 
favored ; besides which {heir respectability gives better aeeurity 
for payment. On the other hand, the UrzaJ., consist of Bhurs, 
Chuinars, and low caste persons, who are generally located on the 
estate at some expense of capital, and are liable at any time to be 
left entirely dependant on the Zemindars, who must ei^er support 
them during a season of scarcity or see his estate depopulated, and his 
future sources of profit destroyed. ^ 

94th. The third class, or tenants at will, cxmsist mostly of those wlto 
are styled Urzal in the preceding paragraph. They neither iiave nor 
assert in general any rights, other than the will of the Zemindar. 
They take what land he gives them, and pay the utmost that they can, 
either in. money or in kind. Besides their direct contributions to his 
rental, they render him many personal services. If Kuhars, they 
carry his palankeen, merely receiving in return food to support them 
during the time. Other classes bring him wood, t^d his cattle, 
or perform numeAus other similar services fDr very inadequate remu- 
neration. Under former Governments ^lis power was no doubt 
recognized, and permitted. They were then predial slaves, who were 
beaten without mercy for misocmdact, and were liaMe to be putsued, 
and brought back ifi they attempted to escape. Their state is now 
much improved. The power is now conventionah«» A Chumar can 
now sue his Zemindar in the Criminal Court for an assault, and if 
detained against his will, can bring his action for fiilse imprtsonment. 
He can even recover in a Civil Court the wages of labor perform- 
ed. Nothing vexes or annoys the Zemin&rs in our whole system, so 
much as this. It has struck at the root of a power, \riiich has l<mg 
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been e^^ercised most tyrannically, and yet so strong is the force of habit 
and custom, that often as the power of the Zemindar is still abused, 
it is very rarely that they are brought into Court to answer for their 
misconduct. 

95th. The foundation on which the right of the Zemindar now 
avowedly rests, is that of pecuniary obligation. He expends capital in, 
locating the cultivator in the village, he builds his house, feeds him till 
the hftrvest time, supplies him with seed, grain, and implements 
of husbandry. On all these, an exorbitant interest is charged, and in 
consideration of the pecuniary obligation thus incurred, the services of 
the man are exacted. Hence the connexion is rather personal than re- 
suiting from the tenure of the land, and various circumstances support 
this view. In mortgages those rights are seldom, if ever, transferred ; 
in private sales very rarely, unless specified ; in public sales by autho- 
rity for arrears of revenue, never. Hence an auction purchaser never 
acquires any rights over the tenants at will of a former Zemindar, 
and thus the Zemindar always struggles to include all such cultiva- 
tion under the term of his Seer. In the partition of an estate, each 
Puttee keeps its own Ryots, and sometimes the most violent disputes 
exist as to the right to certain Ryots. 

96th. An instance may go far towards exemplifying these customs. 
In the partition of a village in Nizamabad, held by Rajpoots a dis- 
pute arose regarding the right to an Aheer. Each party claimed the 
man as his own Assamee, and wished his name to be inserted in the 
list of his own Puttee. Both claimants, and the man himself came 
forward. The facts of the case were admitted by all. A*s ancestors 
had first located the man in the village, given him his house, sup- 
ported him, and for a long time retained his services — such as the 
first day's ploughing of the season, the first day’s use of his bullocks 
in the Sugar Mill, the usual petty offerings of grain, molasses, <kc. 
To improve his cultivation the man had dug a well, tor which pur- 
pose he borrowed money from a Mahajun. A, wds in reduced cir- 
cumstances, and could not pay the debt. The creditor pressed for 
payment, and at last B came forward, paid the debt, and subsequently 
claimed the services of the man, who now left his former house, and 
resided in one assigned him by B. The man himself, apparently a 
respectable and sensible cultivator, never thought of denying the ob- 
ligations of his situation, but said that on A’s inability to support him 
his services were transferred to B. I'he matter was referred to several 
respectable Zemindars, who were present, and they unanimously and 
atyonce decided that A’s right was indefeasible, except by his own 
■ mmfer to B, and that the Aheer was consequently still bound to 
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lender as before all the usual service to whilst B might claim in 
liquidation of the new debt, whatever else the Aheer might h® able 
to do. This decision was communicated tu the parties ; the Aheer 
was registered as A's Assamee, and all parties went away apparently 
satisfied that the case had been fully heard. 

97tli. There are however many varieties of this class. In propor- 
tion as they are good cultivators, and raised above the menial castes, 
they acquire by prescription, rights which at length become valuable. 
The Keorees are aii instance of this. They are by for the besf cuh. 
tivators, and they excel in gardening. A Zemindar is always glad to 
get some of them located in his village. He treats them liberally, 
because they improve the ground by constantly manuring it, and 
pay him high rates, and that punctually. Hence their cultivation is 
never interferred with. They get as much as they like, and are allow- 
ed to keep it as long as they will. The self-interest of the Zemindars 
would always be sufficient to protect them, except against sallies of 
passion. Lately liowever the independance of this class has been 
established by the rapid spread of Poppy cultivation in the district. 
The Keorees are the only class of people who will produce Opium. 
By taking advances from the Opium Department, and putting them- 
selves under the protection of that powerful establishment, they have 
quite freed themselves from any dependance on the Zemindars. It is 
needless to say, that nothing is consequently more odious to the 
opulent and powerful Zemindars than this Department. 

98th. It is clear that non -proprietary cultivators of this third class 
by long prescription would riSe to the second class, and acquire the right 
of holding their land at fixed rates. 

99th. The better to define and secure these rights, it has been one 
great object of the settlement proceedings to form an accurate record of 
each of these classes, according to their several designations. In the two 
first classes, the extent of their cultivation and rate of payment has 
been determined ; and in the third, the land actually held, and the 
rate actually paid ’recorded ; this rental thus formed by the village 
Putwaree, in the presence of as many members of the community -as 
may be on the spot, has been afterwards advertized for information in 
the village, and at the place where it was drawn out, a time fixed for 
hearing objections, and at the close of that time, the question has been 
finally disposed of. Whenever the prevailing rates may have been 
reduced below the fair Pergonnah ^verage, from collusion, partiality, 
by special^contract, or other cause, it has been sometimes necessary to 
re-adjust and fix the rates, which may be hereafter demanded. 

100th. The future maintenance of those arrangements must be leftt^ 

R 
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the Courts of Law, but it is well to see how tlie present practice of the 
Courts afTects them. Summary suits for rent will be decided accord- 
ing to these rates, unless proof be adduced that they have been set 
aside by the Dewanny Courts, or altered by voluntary agreement; 
and such voluntary agreement should never be admitted on the 
denial of either party, except under the clearest documentary proof, 
or alteration of the rates previously made by both parties in tlie 
register of the village. Any cultivator forcibly dispossessed of the 
Ihnd^he holds, according to the register, might sue summarily before 
the Collector for re-instatement, to whatever class ho might belong, 
and would be re-instated accordingly. A summary process is provided 
to maintain a cultivator in possession against his Zemindar, but no 
summary process for ejecting a tenant at will is open to the Zemin- 
dar. If any Ryot fails immediately to liquidate a demand for rent, 
adjudged against him in a summary process by the revenue authori- 
ties, he is liable to ejectment, and his land is then made over to the 
Zemindar. Tenants at will seldom resist the requisitions of those who 
are really their Zemindars, that is, who claim the supremacy which 
has been before described ; but few would yield up their possession in 
favor of an auction purchaser. In such cases, then, although the 
Zemindar possesses legally the right of ousting the tenant at will, he 
can only legally enforce it through a regular suit. The Courts also 
can of course always take cognizance of claims to be removed from 
one class of cultivators to another. It is however very questionable 
how far they could interfere in altering the rates fixed by the revenue 
officer, unless on pleas originating subsequently to the settlement. 
TJiey could at least only take cognizance of the question as between 
man and man, between the Zemindar and the Ryot, as it might be 
affected by contracts existing between them. They could not posi- 
tively alter any rate fixed by the Collector. If the estate were lield 
khaniy or farmed, or sold by the Government in consequence of 
default, the settlement rates might be demanded, notwithstanding the 
decree of the Court. If this were not the case, the rental might be 
reduced below the Government demand, and the interference of the 
Civil Courts might be thus exercised in regulating the Jumma, which 
it is an established principle that they have no power to call in 
question. 

101st. If it wvere desired to introduce the European system of 
farming, or, in Indian parlance, to make the wliole lands of the village 
Seer, this could only be effected by purchasing up the rights of 
the two first classes, and by purchasing out, or ejecting, the last class, 
probably by long and expensive litigation. The. insuperable aversion 
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which the upper classes ( Vshraf) have to engage with their own 
hands in any agricultural operations^ would render it very difficult to 
persuade them to part with their rights* 

102nd. It is necessary to allude here to the great number of 
summary suits regarding the payment of rent^ which arc instituted 
in this district. The number is still increasing^ and the causes 
Number of Suiu in- which have produced so much litigation de- 

satuted in the three first ^ ® 

<iuartcre of 1823— 37 1 serve note. 

I 834 II — The operations of the Special Coiumis^ 

^2 nnder Regulation I, 1821, and I, 1823, for 
1837— l.w the reversal of fraudulent sales, and transfers of 

property ; was one of the chief causes. In the 
early period of our rule the district suffered exceedingly from the 
effects of our Code. This was hastily introduced, immediately on the 
cession, and gave a rich harvest to numerous intriguers, who poured in 
from the neighbouring districts which had been longer under our rule, 
and were better accustomed to the tricks and chicanery, which an ar.- 
tificial system of the sort is likely to produce amongst an illiterate 
people. The choice too of some of the first agents for introducing the 
now system appears to have been unfortunate. The natural result 
was, that extensive frauds were perpetrated both in the registration of 
owners of estates at the time of the first settlement, and subsequently 
in the transfer of property under forced and collusive sales. To 
remedy this state of things was highly desirable, and the remedy 
ought to have been promptly administered immediately the evil was 
discovered. As it turned out, the attempted remedy was almost worse 
than the evil. 

103rd. In 1829, that is, twenty-six years after the commencement 
of the evil, the Commission was called into operation in the district. 
Its conduct was entrusted to Mr. R. M. Bird, the Commissioner 
of Revenue and Circuit for the division, who was perfectly aware 
of the necessity, and importance of the measure. The Regulations 
quoted above confer an immense discretionary power, and admit 
of great latitude of interpretation. Mr. Bird commenced the work 
with energy, and began to act on the strong views he justly enter- 
tained upon the subject. Had these views been then«carried through 
with promptitude and decision, great good might have resulted. An 
immense number of suits were immediately instituted, but in the 
mean time a change had taken place in the views of the superior 
authorities on the subject of this Commission. Some of the first cases 
decided by Mr. Bird gave rise to much discussion, and were reversed 
in appeal. No further decisions were passed, and the time of the 
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Commissioners was speedily so completely occupied with their other 
duties, that the investigations lay thus in abeyance for seven years, 
till in^l835 a separate officer was appointed to close the investigations. 
When this took place, the views which led to the original enactment, 
bad become completely altered, and all the claims which had been kept 
alive for seven or eight years, were speedily thrown out* In addition 
to this, the appellate authority, as well as the primary, had become 
clogged and overwhelmed, till about the same period a special provision 
^as made for the discharge of its functions. Hence many of the claims 
which had been allowed by the Special Commissioner in the early 
part of the period between 1829 and 1836, and the parties put in 
possession accordingly, were disallowed in appeal at the close of the 
period, and the decree holders again dispossessed, and made to account 
for mesne profits. 

104th. Amongst a people extremely sensitive regarding their rights 
in landed property, it may well be conceived what injury resulted 
from operations such as these. It is unnecessary to notice here the 
evil efiects upon the prosperity and morals of the people. Its eflect in 
all estates which had been purchased at public auction for arrears of 
public revenue (and very numerous they were) shewed itself in th<j 
refusal of the members of the old village communities to pay tlieir 
rents. Hence the proprietor of such an estate was sometimes com- 
pelled to file sixty or seventy suits in a single village or Mehal. 

J05th. Secondly , — By far the larger number of suits were instituted 
in PcrgunnaJi Nizamabad, and many of these resulted from tiie fiscal 
mismanagement of the Pergunnah whilst under settlement, from 1822 
to 1834. It was the field where every young and inexperienced officer 
began to make settlements, or to introduce a new system, and hence 
was the subject of many crude and rash experiments. Amongst these 
was the arbitrary fixing of rent rates, from which the Government, 
demand was deducted. In proceedings under Reg. vii, 1822, this was 
frequently done, and with the most injurious eflect. The arbitrary 
rates could often not be exacted, but they gave the Malgoozar a pretext 
for demanding them, and consequently involved him in litigation. 

106th. Thirdly , — The very unsettled state of the landed property 
was another fruitful source of litigation. Disputes regarding boun. 
daries, and between Putteedars, were constantly thrown into the 
summary suit file. 

107 th. But all these causes were ten-fold magnified by 

the delay which used to occur in the decision of these suits, then 
falsely called summary. Till the Sudder Board of Revenue took up 
tbe subject in 1833 with their wonted energy, suits of this sort used to 

r 
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remain on the fiJe ten years or more. ‘ When the Civil Courts had 
the charge of the summary file, very few decisions were ever ^fed, 
and these few were based on no fixed principles. Contumacious cul- 
tivators derided the efforts of tlie proprietor to compel payment by the 
institution of summary suits, whilst these were still placed on the 
file by the disheartened proprietors, lest failure to assert the clmm 
might have compelled reference to a regular suit, which seemed more 
expensive and still more hopeless of speedy termination. 

lOnth.^i recourse to distress and sale of personal property 9f tl^e 
tenant <ms equally fruitless, replevin immediately took place, and 
furthf* proceeding was stopped till that could be disposed of. 

1^9th. A very different state of things has followed close upon this. 
A^iitliin the last three years summary suits have been decided and 
<tftiforced, through the agency of the Tuhsildars, with a promptitude 
never known before. A month or six weeks is the awrage duration 
of a suit, and none lie over for more than three months, whilst the 
Culcherry of the Tuhsildar is a tribunal at the door of every man. In 
the mean time, the Special Commission has nearly closed its course, 
rent rates have been adjusted, and boundary and Putteedar disputes 
settled. It must also be remembered that the division of property is 
very minute, the number of subordinate tenures large, and that every 
effort has been used to induce the Malgoozars to have recourse to 
summary suits, instead of relying on the irregular and illegal inter- 
ference which used to he exercised by the Tuhsildars in the adjust- 
ment of their Putteedaree disputes, and collection of their rents. When 
all these things are taken into consideration, it will not perhaps be 
considered strange that the summary suit file is heavy. It will rather 
be thought a happy proof of the efficiency of the process, and a sure 
indication that regularity and legal modes of redress arc rapidly taking 
the place of confusion and misrule. 

llOth. The state of the rent free lands requires some notice. All 
the claims to hold land free from the payment of revenue have been 
investigated and inally disposed of. The quantity resumed and set- 
tled is very large. This consisted mostly of unauthorized grants by 
Amils, or Tuhsildars, or Zemindars, in which the original grantee, 
however, had generally demised, and the property had devolved upon 
the heir, contrary even to the terms of the grants. A large portion of 
the grants had conveyed tracts of waste land which had been brought 
into cultivation after the commencement of our rule. 

lllth. An. uniform principle fiegulated the settlement of all these 
tenures. * Possession and the actual state of things was maintained so 
far as it was unaffected by the assertion of the right of the Govern- 
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ment to its share of the produce. If any other than the Maafeedar 
was in possession of the Zemindarry^ i. e. the proprietary right, the 
settlenfent was made with him. If the Maafeedar had obtained the 
Zemindarry right by legal transfer or by prescription, the settlement 
was made with him* If he had not obtained the Zemindarry, but 
seemed to possess other rights as an under tenant or cultivator, those 
rights were secured to him on easy terms, and he was protected from^ 
any encroachment on the part of the Zemindar, so long as he faitlifully 
perforQied his part of the contract. 

1 12th. A few tenures were confirmed for life, or in perpetuity. The 
latter are old religious endowments, which appear to have been held 
from time immemorial, and to have been respected by all. 

113th. The settlement of this province for twenty years has been 
formed in the seasons 1833-34 to 18.56-7> and extends according to the 
year in which each settlement was formed from a. f. 1241 to 1264. In 
all, the settlement has been conducted professedly under the system 
generally designated as that of Regulation ix, 1833. The adjudication 
and demarcation of village boundaries prior to survey, the measurement 
both by Ameens and by professional Surveyors, the determination of 
the Government demand from general considerations of former fiscal 
history, and comparison with other neighbouring and similar villages, 
without a minute scrutiny into the assets of each estate, and the sub- 
sequent record of proprietary rights and rent rates, are the main 
features of the system. In particular cases the system may have been 
a little deviated from, as will hereafter appear, but this arose from 
peculiar circumstances. 

114th. The former assessment was in general light. The country 
was imperfectly cultivated. There had been no settlement since 
1220 F. and subsequent to that period much waste land has been 
brought into cultivation. There was Uierefore less caution necessary in 
fixing the Government demand than where the assessment had formerly 
been overstrained, and large reductions were called for. 

115th. Very few instances of recusance on the pant of the Zemindars 
ever occurred. It is true that the average of the assessment on the 
cultivated land is not low, but it must be remembered that the land 
is very valuable^ and pays rates generally much higher than elsewhere. 
Sugar, Indigo, and Opium are the crops which bring the greatest 
pecuniary return, and it is satisfactory to bear in mind that the rates 
were assumed al)out 1833-34, when all these products were in less 
demand than general. The advances of the Government for Sugar 
had ceased a little before that period, and materially defanged the 
market for that article. The failure of the agency houses in Calcutta 
/ 
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had depressed the Indigo market^ and the cultivation of Opium even 
now is less extended than it might be. « 

116th. The chief labor of the settlement consisted in the difficulty 
of deciding the numerous boundary disputes, and fixing the relations 
between the proprietors amongst themselves, or the proprietors on one 
hand, and the numerous subordinate tenants on the other. The whole 
•area of 2,121 square miles is parcelled out into «5,«541 village^, which 
gives an average of less than 245 acres to each village. When we 
advert to the former state of tl^is district, and the rapidity with which 
it has been in our hands, it is not surprizing that numerous disputes 
should exist between the different villages. The adjudication of these 
had never yet been attempted on any uniform plan, and it was a task 
of no small difficulty, in many cases, to reconcile or give effect to the 
different iJecisions which had been formerly given ; voluntary arbitra- 
tion between the parties was the means generally employed for deter- 
mining the boundary, but where the parties would not arbitrate of 
iheir own accord, persons were appointed by lot, under the established 
mode, to settle the disput^. 

117 th. I cannot say that 1 contemplate with satisfaction the mode 
ill which this duty has been performed. Too much was left to private 
arbitration, and the awards thus given were too strictly followed. The 
venality of the arbitrators liecame at length notorious, and there were 
some, who were known to have amassed large sums in this method. 
When the work was nearly completed, all persons were convinced 
that the preferable method was to refer as little as possible to ar- 
bitration, and in the cases which were so decided, to tie down the 
arbitrators within the narrowest limits, and to insist upon a prompt 
decision in the immediate presence of the superintending officer. This 
plan was pursued very successfully after the completion of the unsettled 
portion of the district, in the permanently settled Pergunnah of Secun- 
derpore. 

Il8th. Whatevcj* may be the defects of these operations, it is how- 
ever certain that the amount of good has been enormous, and quite 
throws the other into the shade. Possession has been scrupulously 
upheld, so that the main injustice which could ever Ix^inflicted was to 
transfer more or less of the culturable waste between two interjacent 
villages to one or the* other. To this waste it was seldom that any 
title could be made good. By no other plan than Uikt prescribed by 
the system of settlement could those have been ever brought to adju- 
dication. , They have now been all decided, marked off, and a record 
of the boundary formed both by native Ameens in a rough manner, 
and by professional Surveyors, on scientific principles- It is scarcely 
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possible hereafter to conceive that any doubt should exist as to the 
decision^ and the real position of the boundary. One cannot but 
regret that the agents employed in these operations sliould often have 
been false and corrupt ; but there can be no doubt ; that any attempt 
now to revise these proceedings^ or any failure of decision in support- 
ing the demarcation now made^ would be attended with the greatest 
possible evil, and throw the whole district into confusion. 

Il9th. The only authority competent in any way to alter the de- 
cisions already given, is the Civil Couft in a regular decision. The 
Courts will now have each case clearly before them, and every possible 
light will be thrown on its merits. The sound rule to lay down is, 
that every decision must be confirmed, unless it can be proved that 
it was unjust, and the right to another boundary established. If this 
rule be strictly followed, no evil will result. 

120th. One great advantage of the system is, that the district is twice 
visited by the revenue authorities, once before survey, to settle the 
boundaries, and again after survey to fix the Government demand. 
The latter is a valuable opportunity to inquire into any cases of alleged 
hardship or injustice, which occurred in the former operations. This 
has been always done. The officer who liame on the second occasion 
to form the settlement, was generally of superior experience to the offi- 
cers employed on the former occasion, and the opportunity seized to 
examine the former decisions. 1 can confidently say that no cases have 
been left, where the correction of apparent partiality would not have 
violated some important principle, which could not. according to the 
spirit of the law, or the dictates of sound policy, be shaken without very 
injurious results. 

121st. The adjustment of the right of co-parceners and of the rates 
payable to them by non-proprietary cultivators, has also been a work 
of great labor. It has been much increased by the expression of a 
general wish on the part of the people, subsequently to the settlement, 
to have their shares in the estate separated, both in the cultivated and 
culturable parts. This has been very generally done at their own 
expense, towards which they readily contributed. In such an event, 
the village has been remeasured ; the holding of each person distin- 
guished by a peculiar colour; and new Khusreh Khuteonee and Terij 
formed accordingly. Nothing, I believe, has given more satisfaction 
in the district, or tended more to the security of property, than the way 
in which this operation has generally been performed. 

122nd. The incidental advantages arising out of the present settle, 
ment, and the other operations which have been conducted to a close 
ipting its progress, may be thus enumerated 
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123rd. The formation of an accurate map of the whole district has 
enabled the local authorities to fix a regular boundary with the neigh- 
bouring districts, and to determine the limits of the several Pergun- 
nahs, Tuhsildaries and Thannah jurisdictions. The greatest possible 
efficiency has thus bben given to the several establishments, and the 
comfort of the people greatly consulted. The statements inserted 
after paragraph 5 present a complete view of the organization of the 
Mofussil establishments of Revenue and Police, which has been^thus 
effected. 

124th. The accounts of each village with the Government were 
adjusted at the time of settlement. Arrangements were made for the 
liquidation of any outstanding balance of land revenue, or tuccanee, or 
the remission of the demand determined. The items in deposit regarding 
the village were examined, and either refunded, carried to the account 
of Government, or otherwise disposed of, as was necessary, "f he several 
items standing under the head of law charges, and arising out of 
previous litigation between the Government officers and the different 
villages were adjusted. Tlfe confusion into which the accounts had 
fallen, rendered the careful execution of a work like this, at such a 
period, important in its financial results, and a great accommodation to 
the people. At the same time it tended to bring more completely 
before the settlement officers several considerations which were es- 
sential to the formation of a right estimate of the capabilities of each 
village. 

1 25th. The arrangement of villages at the time of settlement, made 
after the limits of the district and its several subdivisions had been 
fixed, as shewn in the general statements furnished with the report on 
each Pcrguiinah, has also been the basis of a system of registry and record 
for the whole district. The Pergunnah number attached to each 
village in the general statement, is the same that is borne by the 
bundle in the Record Office, which contains all the proceedings that 
have reference to that village. The lists attached to these bundles are, 
in fact, registers of all the transactions that have affected each village. 

126th. Having thus sketched the general operations pursued in the 
district, it will be of some practical use to notice the jjiarticular degree 
or method in which they were carried into execution in each Pergun- 
nah. I will endeavour to do this faithfully and impartially, with all 
the light which subsequent experience has thrown on the earlier ope- 
rations in the district. • 

127 th.« Pergunnah Nizamabad is the largest and most important 
in the district. It was first selected for settlement soon after the pass- 
ing of Reg. vif, 1822, and was the field where every young officer 
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first attempted to make settlements^ and obtained his experience. The 
resuUs/as might be expected^ were very incongruous. In 1833.4-5 all 
these operations were recast on the model adopted on Reg. ix, 1833- 
The professional survey was conducted by Capt. Simmonds^ whilst 
the field measurement^ where it had not been already completed^ was 
conducted by the revenue authorities. One great evil of this was^ that 
the revenue survey, especially on its first commencement in 1833-4, 
was far from correct. The interior survey, especially, was often consi- 
derably in excess of the truth, as is always likely to be the case, when 
it is not checked by the native field measurements. The culturable 
land was also given considerably in excess, from an opinion held by the 
surveyor, that all the land which would produce any thing whatever 
should be classed under this head. 

128th. In estimating the settlement, advertence must always be 
liad to the mode in which the general statement in acres” was from 
necessity drawn out, and the averages there exhibited. 

1^9th. The cultivated area was always taken from the measure- 
ment on which the settlement was formed- This was frequently 
many years previous to the professional survey, and exhibited a much 
smaller cultivated area than was found to exist at the time the settle, 
ment was prolonged for the extended period from 1241 to 1262. The 
prolongation of the settlement was partly thus determined on consider- 
ations, which, although they may have influenced the first settlement, 
were not the foundation of it. The total of the cultivated area there 
exhibited in the general statement is considerably less than the sur- 
vey gives, and also below the fact. •This of course makes the average 
rate of assessment higher than it would otherwise have been. The 
total area was necessarily taken from the survey returns, which were 
undoubtedly under this head correct. 

130th. The diversity of plan and of persons who had conducted the 
operations in this Fergunnah, produced its natural effect in great in- 
equality of assessment. In the remarks 1 have ma^e on the errors of 
inexperienced officers, I by no means except myself from the number. 
On first joining the district in 1833, with no previous revenue expe- 
rience, 1 found tjie Fergunnah distracted, and almost ruined by the 
mal-administration of the preceding ten years. Large balances accrued 
annuklly, not from over-assessment, but from unadjusted rights and 
disputed claims. '^Affrays frequently occurred, from ill-defined bounda- 
ries. There were numerous unadjusted claims, and every thing point- 
ed out a state of considerable disorganization. It became an^object of 
great importance to terminate this state of things as soon as possible. 
At the close of the year the revenue survey commenced, and did 
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not terminate its operations in the Pergunnah till the end of the next 
season. It thus liappened that this was the first part of the district 
prepared for settlement, and in addition to the other causes which 
urged a speedy termination of the settlement, it became necessary 
at once to enter on the revision and completion of the operations here, 
or to remain unoccupied. The settlement was completed and reported 
In the middle of 1835. Two years’ experience since then has con- 
vinced me that some of the assessments are higher than they oi)ght jto 
have been. Some of the errors were those of my predecessors, which 
I left uncorrected ; some my own, into which I was betrayed either 
by erroneous surveys, or by the partial assumption and application 
of averages. I think, however, that these cases are few. During the 
two years above alluded to, a Juinma of nearly three lacs has been 
collected, with a real balance of only one or two hundred rupees at 
the close of the year. Even this has been realized soon after; and in 
addition, large sums have been collected in each year, the balance of 
former years. In one instance, a small village was sold for its arrear 
and fetched a good price, and in another a farming arrangement was 
made for the share of a defaulter. Both these cases were peculiar, 
and with exception to them, the whole has been collected by the or- 
dinary methods. Imprisonment of the person, and distress of personal 
property, have been very rarely resorted to. It is probable that so long 
as the present high prices of Sugar are maintained, and the demand 
for Indigo and Opium remain what they are now, little difficulty 
will be experienced in collecting the revenue during ordinary seasons. 
Any failure, however, of these sources of profit, or adverse seasons, will 
probably throw some of the villages, for a time at least, on the hands 
of Government. It was for some time a question in my own mind, 
whether I should propose a reduction of the J umma on a few estates. 
The remission of 2 or 3,000 rupees on ten or eleven villages would 
have been all that was required. But after consulting with the most 
intelligent natives in the district, it seemed best to avoid shaking the 
confidence of the people in their settlement, or to check the efforts 
they were rapidly making to improve their estates by extendijig the 
cultivation, or increasing the means of irrigation. If ^he opinion had 
once prevailed, that default and reluctance to pay might produce a 
reduction of assessment, these industrious habits would have been 
checked, and many estates have been injured at a small advantage to 
a few. The operation too of this i^inciple would have probably been 
felt in other Pergunnahs where no such inequality existed. 

I31st. The confusion in this Pergunnah was not confined to the 
assessment. The demarcation of l)oundaries was also attended here 
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with far more difficulty than elsewhere; it had previously been the 
custolh to measure the village before the boundaries were fixed. This 
pernicious practice had given rise to endless intrigues and chicanery 
on the part of the native Ameens. The lands of one village had some- 
times Wn measured, or rather the measurenfent inserted in the 
papers of another village, and the settlement formed on this measure- 
ment. It hence became often necessary before the demarcation of ^ 
boui^ary, to examine many previous proceedings, and refer to volumi- 
nous documents. This, and the habit of intrigue and) itigation, which 
it had fostered amongst the people, rendered the w’ork very tedious 
and difficult. 1 fear that in some cases knavery and corruption ob- 
tained their ends, and I know not how this could have been avoided. 
But in every case, a clear decision has been given, a good demarcation 
on the ground has been made, and a record of the boundary has been 
formed. The value of this can only be known to those who were ac- 
quainted with the previous state of things. It has already in many cases 
of itself altered the face of the country, and saved many persons from ruin. 

132nd. The imperfections of the boundary work in some degree aflTect 
the value of the survey, at least in the eastern and southern portions of 
the Pergunnah, which were surveyed in the first season. The profes- 
sional survey cannot \>e there taken as an infallible indication of the 
boundary, but references must also be had to other documents put up 
with the proceedings in each case. In the western and northern parts, 
which were surveyed in the second season, there is little or no fear 
of error. 

133rd. The same imperfections which adhered to the other parts of 
this settlement, exist also in the record of the fractional shares of pro- 
prietors, and in the adjustment of the rent rates. In the previous 
settlements it had been usual to express the hereditary rights of the 
proprietors in fractions of a rupee, without ascertaining whether their 
actual interests in the State did, or ought to correspond with them. 
Arbitrary rates were also frequently fixed, which jaever could be paid. 
Great progress was made by myself in correcting these irregularities, 
and amending the records. Mr. Montgomery has since been actively 
employed in tJie same way, and I trust that all material defects have 
already been remedied, or will be soon. 

134th. The circumstances of Cheriakote anil Keriat Mittoo are so 
similar, that tfiey may be considered together. These were surveyed 
by Captain Simmonds, and settled by Mr. Montgomery in the season 
of 1834-5. The culturable area has been often overstated. There is no 
reason, however, to think that the defects of this survey have produced 
any evil consequences. 
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185th. The assessment is light. It has been collected now for two 
years without any balance, or the smallest difficulty. In June ef each 
year, the whole demand for the Fussly year, beginning on the Ist of 
October, has been collected. 

136th. There is no reason to believe that the boundary work has 
been otherwise than well done, and that thoroughly. A few cases 
hbout which doubts existed, have since been examined and put to 
rights. ^ 

137th. The rights of proprietors and rent rates have been generally 
recorded, but the complete form, subsequently introduced, was not 
then in use. Voluntary agreements were not then entered into by 
the proprietors, and the partition of the waste land in each village 
amongst the several co-parceners has not been so thoroughly done here 
as elsewhere. The rule of partition has always been fixed, but that 
rule has not yet been universally carried into effect. 

138th. The survey and settlement of Pergunnah Bclhabans were 
completed in the same season of 1834-5. The survey was conducted 
under the immediate superintendence of Lieut. Fordyce, then an 
Assistant to Capt. Simmonds, and was executed in a superior manner. 
The Pergunnah is held by one large brotherhood of Dais Rajpoots, who 
agreed to their Jumma in the gross, and distributed it themselves 
equally on every beegah of cultivation throughout. This singular 
proceeding was prevented from falling unequally on the several 
members of the communities, from the circumstance of the property of 
each being scattered about different Mouzahs, and in the mode generally 
known as khet khtUj so that every man had land of each sort. It 
must however be borne in niiiid, that this measure has produced a 
very unequal village assessment, as those which have poor lands are 
taxed equally with those that contain good lands. Each Mehal must 
always be held responsible for its Jumma, not each Mouzah. 

139th. The assessment is light, but some difficulty will always be 
experienced in coyecting it, for the people are very unruly, and bear a 
bad reputation in the district. They are said, it is to be feared with 
reason, to harbour thieves and bad characters of all descriptions, and 
no doubt to participate in their gains. ^ 

140th. Something is wanting in the Pergunnah in working out the 
principle laid down at the time of settlement regarding the division of 
the waste land in each village amongst the several Puttees. This has 
not been regularly enforced, andtiio doubt cases exist, where an actual 
partition is necessary, and ought to be immediately carried through. 

141st. Pergunnah Deogaon was surveyed by Mr. Terraneau in the 
season of 1834-5, and settled by myself in 1835-36. 
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142nd. The boundaries were very well laid down by the Native 
Deputy Collector^ Seyud Nawazish Ali, and the very respectable Tuh- 
sildar, Meer Muxood Ali. The villages were so much broken and 
intermixed, that this was a work of no ordinary difficulty. It was 
done not only completely, but with the fewest* possible complaints, 
either on the score of partiality or unnecessary expense. 

143rd. This Pergunnah was unfortunately chosen as the one id 
which a new survey party commenced its operations. The villages 
often consisted of broken fragments of land, some larger, some smaller, 
some mere fields, others tracts of cultivated and uncultivated land, 
scattered about at considerable distances from each other. The only 
way to survey those villages satisfactorily would have been to make 
certain defined circuits in different directions, of the ordinary size of vil. 
lages, and corresponding as nearly as convenient with existing bound- 
aries, to have surveyed the same circuits professionally, and by native 
Anieens, and after thus testing the accuracy of the latter, to have taken 
out from the native field maps the several fields or parcels of land 
constituting each village, and to have added these up as giving the 
total area. This however was seldom attempted, and where it was 
tried, was done so incorrectly as to be nugatory. The native measure- 
ments were frequently approved, and passed as agreeing with the 
professional, when the areas surveyed were totally different. The 
professional survey itself is often grossly incorrect, both in its repre- 
aentation of the cultivation, and its delineation of the boundaries. The 
native maps have received scarcely any check, several of them are scarce- 
ly intelligible, and in many fields belonging to different persons, 
different Puttees, and even different Mehals, have been grouped toge- 
ther in one number. 

1 44th. I have done what I could to remedy this state of things, by 
examining the boundaries, making additional native maps where ne- 
cessary, distributing the fields and holdings afresh. Such inaccuracies 
in the professional maps as I happened to meet wijh, were noted on 
their face, but I well know that there are many which must have 
escaped me. The total areas were taken from the professional survey, 
so that the total jof the Pergunnah, according to the survey, and ac- 
cording to the settlement papers will agree, but the areas of the 
several villages will often differ considerably, dwing to the adjust- 
ments which were found necessary. 

145th. This Pergunnah was the highest assessed in the district, and 
very little increase on the former settlement could be anticipated. 
Not only was the rate of the former Jumma on the land high, but 
the land itself is inferior in quality to that of other parts of the dis- 
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trict^ yielding mostly very uncertain rice crops^ and the Zemindars are 
numerous^ each holding a small portion of Seer land on which he sub- 
sists^ whilst from being Rajpoots of high caste, they are unthrifty 
cultivators. The main object in the settlement was to equalize the 
assessment, and much has been done towards this. The settlement 
has perhaps given more satisfaction than any other in the district, and 
this result was mainly attributable to the impartial, upright, and very 
conciliatory conduct of the Tuhsildar. , 

146th. In estimating, the character of the settlement by the averages, 
it must be borne in mind that the cultivated area has certainly been 
under-measured, and that no land has been put down by the profes- 
sional survey under the head of culturable. Whatever was not under 
the plough, or had not evidently been so within the two or three pre- 
ceding years, was classed as barren waste. 

147th. The record of proprietary rights has been carefully, and well 
done by the Tuhsildar. The Persian papers are very complete, though 
the English statements have not been as yet drawn out in the form 
best adapted to elucidate the*peculiar tenures of the Pergunnah. These 
however are now in a course of preparation, on a plan prescribed by 
the Sudder Board of Revenue subsequently to the conclusion of the 
proceedings. No difficulty will be experienced in giving the materials 
any form which may be thought most expedient. 

148th. Pergunnah Mahol was surveyed by Lieutenant Fordyce, in 
the seasons 1834-5 and 1835-6, and settled by J\Ir. Montgomery, in the 
latter year. 

149th. The boundaries were mostly laid down by the Native Deputy 
Collector, and by the Tuhsildar, Buksish Ally Khan. The work was 
not satisfactorily performed. The people are low, and litigious. The 
Tuhsildar had little experience in the Pergunnah. 

150th. The survey was very well conducted, and may be relied 
upon. 

151st. The settlectient though showing a high average, is very light, 
for the land is exceedingly valuable. The finest Sugar land, perhaps, 
in all India is to be found here. 

152. The tenures are simple, being mostly Zeminderry, where the 
co-parceners held jointly or severally according to their hereditary 
shares. The point of greatest importance was the formation of good 
rent rolls to show the rights, holding, and rates of all the non-proprie- 
tary cultivators. This has been carefully done by Mr. Montgomery, 
and these relations are now placed on the best footing. The rent rolls, 
or Jummabundee, were formed after the settlement, drawn up in the 
common Nagree character, published to those concerned in every possi- 
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ble way, by personal explanation to as many as were present, and by 
suspension in the village before the eyes of all ; objections against any 
parts of these were afterwards heard, and orders passed as each case 
required. 

153rd. Pergunnahs Mahomedabad, Gohna, and Mhow were sur- 
veyed in the years 1834-5, and 1835-0, and settled by myself in the 
latter year. 

. 1 54ih. The boundaries were decided and marked off by two Tuh- 
sildars, Ahmed-oolah Khan, and Zuheer-ool-huk, wbo were there suc- 
cessively under the personal superintendence, first of Mr. Montgomery 
and Mr. Chester, and latterly of myself. These proceedings were 
unnecessarily protracted, rendered very expensive to the people, and 
sometimes in the final result unfair. Great exertions have however 
been used to render them complete, and to correct any errors that may 
have been committed. The undertaking was of vital importance to 
the prosperity of the district, for there is much waste land, the title to 
which was greatly disputed, of great capability, and now covered with 
wood, which is in high demand at the Sugar factories scattered all 
over the district. 

155th. The boundaries were often erroneously laid down, and little 
pains taken to reconcile the professional and khmreh maps. The 
important point to be borne in mind is, that the professional map can. 
not always in itself, and alone, be held conclusive on the form of a 
boundary. Before a certain conclusion can be arrived at, the maps 
of the two continuous Mouzahs must be compared, the proceeding 
held on the adjudication of the boundaries examined, and reference 
had to the khmreh maps, and any other sketches of the boundary 
there may be. If the process be carefully conducted, on the occur, 
rence of any dispute it will be impossible to fall into any great 
error. 

156th. The assessment is light, more so than is shown by the 
averages, for there is good reason to believe that' the cultivated land 
was much under-measured, and the culturable land was avowedly 
shown as barren waste. 

i57th. Gre&t exertions were used to make the records of proprietary 
rights and rent rates as perfect as could be, and sanguine hopes may be 
entertained, tl^it these are placed on a satisfactory footing. 

158th. The Pergunnahs of Gopalpore, Kowreeah, and Atrowleeah 
Tilhenee were surveyed by Lieutt Fordyce in 1835-6, and settled by 
Mr. Montgomery in 1 836-7- Three large Talookahs had however 
been previously settled by the late Mr. George Bird, in 1831-2, and 
the arrangement confirmed by the Government. . These were incor- 
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porated into the present settlement^ with no further change than the 
extension of the period of the lease. • 

159th. The boundary work was done almost entirely by the Tuh- 
sildar. Sheikh Wahcedooz-zuman^ with constant supervision and 
occasional assistance from the Native Deputy Collector, or the Euro- 
pean functionaries. It appears to have been very well performed. 

• 160th. The survey was well conducted. Tliese Pergunnahs are 
undoubtedly the best surveyed in the district. 

161st. The assessment is fair and equable. Adverting to the nftture 
and capabilities of the soil, it is low ; but if the character of the people 
and the nature of the tenures is borne in mind, it is quite as high as iX 
ought to be. In comparing the averages of this assessment with those 
in other Pergunnahs, it must be remembered that here the survey is a 
very faithful representation of the extent and character of the land, 
and that therefore the rate of assessment is not actually as much below 
that of the rest as it appears to be. The Zemindars are high caste, 
pugnacious Rajpoots, and their tenures hhyachara^ There are also 
many Brahmins who hold lands at low rates as under-tenants, and 
exercise a powerful religious influence over their superstitious land- 
lords. The revenue administration of this district has always been 
most difficult. The late operations. will materially facilitate the col- 
lections, but still difficulties must be anticipated. It is only some 
years of firm and consistent rule, which will suffice to bring tlie tur- 
bulent inhabitants to industrious and regular habits. 

162nd. The settlement of Pergunnah Suggree occupied a long 
period, and was not finally completed till the year 1836-7- Some few 
settlements were made by Mr. Barlow, under Regulation vii, 1822, 
but the greatest bulk by Mr. Montgomery, who also recast the prior 
settlements*. The work was completed and reported in 1834, before the 
introduction of the new system, but the Commissioner judiciously 
declined forwarding the report then, and desired tlie whole to be 
reviewed under the now rule. This was admirably done by Mr. 
IMontgomery. 

163rd. The Kishwaree survey was long ago completed by the 
revenue authorities, so that the Surveyor was relieved from this duty, 
and desired merely to survey the boundaries, sketching on the geo- 
graphical features of <he country and omitting the interior survey, or 
that part of the operations which was designed to distinguish the cul- 
tivated from the uncultivated lan<^. 

164th. The adjustment of boundaries had formerly, as in Pergun- 
nah Nizamabad, been much mismanaged, but before the approach of 
the survey these were all definitely settled, and well marked oflT, so 

T 
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that no difficulty was experienced. Some of the decisions may^ as in 
other cases^ have been unfair^ but the survey is now a faithful record of 
what the decision was. There can never be any doubt hereafter on 
that score. The professional operations afforded also a complete and 
very satisfactory proof of the correctness of the fowner Khusrey survey. 

165th. The assessment is light and equable, and has now for 
three years been collected without any balance. The record of proprie- 
tary rights^ &c. has been completed on the plan prescribed, and the set- 
tlement is now as perfect as of any other of the district ; though it has 
only been brought to this state at a great expense to the people, and 
with much personal vexation to them. 

i66th. Pergunnahs Ghosee and Nuthoopoor were surveyed by Mr. 
Terraneau in 1835-6, and settled ki 1836-7 partly by myself and part- 
ly by IMr. Montgomery. The boundary work had been slowly ad- 
vancing for the preceding year or two, but it was completed by the 
Native Deputy Collector just previous to tlie survey. The work was 
ill done. The large quantity of rich land lying waste about different 
parts of the Pergunnahs rendered it certainly a task of some difficulty, 
whilst the wealth and intriguing character of some powerful men in 
the Pergunnahs added to the difficulty of executing the work with 
fairness to all parties. The evil, instead of being detected and exposed 
by the survey, was concealed and aggravated by its operations. Not 
only were the defects of the demarcation concealed, but where the de- 
marcation was plain and evident, and no dispute whatever existed, errors 
of the most fatal nature were committed in the survey. Had the pro- 
fessional maps been received and recorded without question, the greatest 
confusion would have ensued. As it was, the assistance of a pro- 
fessional surveyor was obtained. All the maps were carefully review- 
ed, compared with each other, with the record of the adjudication of 
the boundary, and with the Ameen's map. Whenever any doubt 
existed, a personal examination of the boundary and renewal of the 
demarcation took place. This was superintended either by myself or 
by Mr. Montgomery. We always found that adequate decisions had 
been passed, but that these decisions had not always been clearly 
marked off. The whole has been now carefully corrected, and no 
future doubts can well arise, as to the position and direction of tlie 
boundary. 1 am however bound to say, that Owing to various causes, 
which it is needless to enumerate here, the decisions have been more 
influenced by corrupt motives, an4 are more unfair, than in any other 
part of the district. 

167th. The assessment is light, and will be easily paid, as the soil 
is very rich, and there is much fine culturable land, which will 
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rapidly be brought into cultivation. It must also be borne in mind that 
the cultivation has been under-measured. The rights, &c. of the pro- 
prietors have been well recorded, and the subsequent separation of shares 
generally completed. 

lG8th. The settlement of each Pergunnah has been thus reviewed. 
Under ordinary seasons, and with good management, I have little 
doubt of the stability of the whole, with the exception of a few vil- 
lages in Nizamabad. 

169th. If the present demand for the staples of the district. Sugar, 
Opium, and Indigo, continues undiminished for a few years, the ad- 
vance of the district in wealth and prosperity will be more than re- 
paid. Its welfare will however depend much for the few first years 
on the firmness of the civil administration. If the arrangements 
made at the settlement are disregarded, the boundaries violated, the 
riglits of proprietors and cultivators neglected, and misrule^ allowed to 
prevail, great confusion will ensue, industry will bo cheeked, and 
improvement stopped. The effect also will immediately be felt in 
the collections of the Government revenue. The number of persons 
from whom these collections are to be made are numerous, and their 
rights nicely balanced. Each man now knows what he has to 
pay, and it will be difficult to make the redundancy of one com- 
pensate for the deficiency of another. If rights are usurped, the injur- 
ed party will be deprived of the power of meeting the demand against 
him, and a balance will accrue. If hereafter balances should arise in 
the district, it must be remembered that this may be occasioned by 
mal-administration as well as by other causes, and is njore likely 
perhaps to do so here than in many other parts of the country. 

170 th. The Tuhsildarce establishment should not be diminished. 

It is now strong and well disposed, but this is necessary on account of 
the minute division of property, and the numerous persons from whom 
the collections have to be made. 

171 st. Much increase must not be expected to the present demand. 
The Pergunuali of Deogaon is settled fully as high as it can ever bear. 
Much good would arise from its being declared perpetual. The same 
is the case in Gopalpoor, Kororeeah, and Atroleeah Tilhenee. In 
Mahol, Gheriakote, Belhabans, and Suggree, the assessment has 
reached its maximum. Or so nearly, that further investigation would not 
be repaid. In Nizamabad there is still much valuable uncultivated 
land. The total demand from thisbPergunnah will probably never be 
increased, but its readjustment and fresh distribution after the expira- 
tion of the present period of settlement would be a great advantage. 
In Mahomedabad, Mhow, Ghoosee, and Nuthopoor there is still much 
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valuable waste land, which will probably be made productive in the 
course of the present lease. Fifty thousand rupees might thus very 
probably be added to the rent roll of Government on tlie renewal of the 
settlement. 

(Signed) J. THOMASON. 

Collector of Azimgurh. 

Offg. Secy- to the Lt- Govr., N. W. P. ■ 

Agra, Decent her i 6th, 1837. 

<1 


Art. II — Mr. Hodgson, on Cumins. 

To the Editor of the Journal of th^ Asiatic Society/, 

Sir, — Amongst the numerous new birds forwarded by me to London* 
some years back, when I was young enough to imagine that learned 
Societies existed solely for the disinterested promotion of science, was 
a very singular form combining all the essential internal and external 
characters of Cuculus with the entire aspect of Dicrurus. 

TInceremoniously as many others of iny novelties have been appro- 
priated, this one still, I !>clieve, remains undescribed, and I therefore 
beg to present to you a description and sketch of it. 

SCANSORES* 

Cucvlidw, 

Genus Pseudo mis nob. 

Generic chcaracter, essential characters of Cticulns with ilic entire aspect 
of Dicrurus. Tail 10, forked. Type Pseudornis Dicrurdides nob. 
Habitat. The mountains exclusively. Specific character, Black, with 
a changeable blue or green gloss. Inner wing and tail coverts, and pair 
of extreme tail feathers, cross barred with white. An oblique white bar 
across the wings internally, and high up. Bill black. Iris hoary brown. 
Palate red. Legs and feet blue. 10 to 10^ inches long, whereof the bill 

is and the tail 5^ to 5J. Tarsus Long anteal toe Long 
posteal toe i. Weight 1^ oz. Sexes alike. General manners of 
Cuculus, but exclusively monticulous and a forester. 

Remark. — The bill, tongue, feet, and wings are precisely those of 
Cumulus canorus, with these trivial diversities — if such they can be 
reckoned — that the wing is hardly so elongated, and the bill is less 
rounded on the culmen. 

The tail consists of ten feathers^ and is both in relative size and in 
form like that of the genus Dicrurus; that is to say, it has ten 
feathers, and is divaricated and forked, though the fork be not deep. . 
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There is this difference, however, as compared with the Dicruriue tail, 
that in our bird the two extreme feathers are much smaller tha|i any 
of the rest ; whence the fork of the tail becomes lessened in depth, 
these plumes not contributing to it. 

The singular assumption of the entire aspect of so remote a genus 
as Dicrurus on the part of this strictly Cuculine bird will, I fancy, be 
generally considered extraordinary; and has suggested the generic name 
of Pseudornis {if/evSoa falsus) The Cuculus lugubrisy although des- 
cribed as having a tcedged tail, will, I think, be found to have a "fork- 
ed one, and to constitute a second species of our proposed new genus, 
which will be, in that event, placed on a firm basis. 

If it be remarked, that supposing Lvguhris to have really a forked 
tail, it is, in fact, specifically identical with our bird, why then the 
specific name Dicurdides will merge in that of Luguhris^ but the new 
type of form may still claim to be recogiiised, and surely will do so. 

The green glossed black plumage and the forked tail, are as univer- 
sally the marks of the Dicrurine sub-family as they are, I believe, 
universally excluded from the Cuculidte. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. B. HODGSON. 

Sepal, March, 1839. 


Art. III. — Report on the Coal and Iron Mines of Tdlcheer and 
UngooU also remarks on the country through which it was necessary 
to travel in search of those minerals, the produce, inhabitants, 
nature of the soil, roads, t^-c. tfye. By Mr. M. Kittok, Curator 
and Librarian Asiatic Society* s Museum. 

March 31st, 1838. 

All necessary preparations having been made, and assistance receiv- 
ed from the supetintendent tributary Mehauls, I left Cuttack on 
the 14th March, in company with Mr. R. Boetson, (contractor for the 
transport of salt from the coast to Calcutta) and proceeded by regular 
marches through Dhcnkennal, direct from Kuckur on' the Mahanud- 
dee to the Brahmenee^at Atturva, encamping first at Kuckur Govind- 
poor, and secondly at Deogaon, under the famous hill of Kuppilas, near 
to the summit of which, at an elevation of 1000 or 1200 feet, is a fine 
spring of fresh water, round which are several ancient temples built 
by Pertaub Rudr Deo, king of Kalinga, in the sixteenth century of 
the Christian era. 
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Prom Atturva we proceeded up the south bank of the Brahmenee 
to T,alcheergurh, where we arrived on the seventh day, encamping at 
Nadurra. and Kumalung, the distance travelled being 30 Ooriya coss 
of 2^ miles to the coss on an average. 

We halted one day at T^lcheer, and interchanged visits with the 
Hiija (who is a very intelligent man, and has travelled all over India) 
likewise his eldest son. I presented the old gentleman with a musical 
snuff-box, with which he was much delighted. 

After duly examining the coal beds I proceeded to Mungulpersad, 
a stockaded village on the borders of Ungool, the distance seven coss in a 
westerly direction, over an undulating country, with, generally speak- 
ing, indifferent soil and much shingle. 

We remained one day at this place, and having inspected the coal 
beds, &c. returned by a more direct (though crooked enough) route 
through the states of Talcheer and Ungool, to the bank of the river (at 
Mungulpoor) along which we proceeded, via Nadurra, Nagn4th, Chund- 
pal, Kapeepoor, to Kewatbund, near to which place the river enters the 
plains, throwing off that branch called the Kursooa, which is the only 
navigable channel to the sea. We reached this place on the 26th, thir- 
teen days from the date of our leaving Cuttack. 

The country is neither so mountainous nor jungly as it is represent- 
ed to be, but for the most [)art, much neglected ; although the soil 
appears generally good, and productive. 

The lands in the immediate vicinity of the Brahmenee are very 
rich. Great quantities of cotton, sugar-cane, castor-oil plant, lin- 
seed, &c. &c. are grown for home consumption, as well as for expor- 
tation ; the chief profits of which are monopolized by the Mukhteears 
and Survurakars of the states, who farm the villages from the Kaja, 
and make the most of their bargain by extorting the utmost fraction 
from the cultivators, who are in fact mere slaves ; indeed so are all 
the inhabitants of these hill provinces ; they nevertheless seem happy 
in their poverty and degraded state. 

A great deal of very fine tobacco is grown along the banks and 
on the muddy deposits of the river, and such lands fetch an exceeding 
high rent ; notwithstanding which the profits on this article of com. 
merce are very great. 

Wheat and barley are cultivated in small quantities, and what 
little 1 saw appeared to grow most luxuriantly; maize, &c. is also 
grown on the high lands by the n^ner classes, but rice is the chief 
article of food. « 

The land in Talcheer and in Ungool is not so good as in Dher- 
kuoradl ; and the trees arc stunted in growth owing to the shingle. 
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laterite, and sandstone rocks which are near the surface. There is more 
jungle and waste land on the opposite side of the river* • 

From the third inarch from Atturva to the plains (commencing at 
Kewatbund) the level lands vary much in extent^ the hills in some 
places coming within 3 or 400 yards of the river^ and in others, receding 
for two or three miles, forming no connected chain, but all more or less 
isolated (apparently of volcanic origin), the land between them being 
perfectly level, except where ravines or beds of laterite and kunker 
occur to interrupt it. At Atturva the hills recede gradually, till at 
Kurugpursad they branch off in a south-westerly direction, through 
the state of Hindolc into Ungool, towards the Mahanudde ; the hills 
on the opposite side of the river also recede in a north westerly 
direction towards Keonjur and Bounnaragurh. 

Shortly before reaching Kurugpursad the country commences to be 
undulating, and extensive beds of shingle occur, with red marl. Sand- 
stone rocks are met with at Alungulpoor, protruding through the soil, 
which are very close grained and white ; granite also sometimes occurs 
in huge detached masses, which have a very singular appearance, parti- 
cularly at Kukurdung, in Ungool, where they rise in detached blocks 
of sixteen and eighteen feet in height, and of most fantastic shapes, 
somewhat resembling the Stonehenge. The land on the north bank of 
the river is likewise undulating, with rocks. No hills of any magnitude 
are to be found within twenty or thirty miles of Talcheer and the coal 
localities visited by me. 

Prom Talcheergurh to Mungulpersad, a distance of sixteen miles 
or more, I saw much shingle and rising ground, on which there is 
iron ore and laterite, also kunker (calcarious nodules) and sand- 
stone rocks. I observed near the different villages much scattered 
cultivation beneath the sal and other jungle trees, the underwood 
having been cleared away \ this is the consequence of overtaxing the 
arable and clear lands, and taking nothing for cultivation of this kind, 
which is little inferior to the best. 

There are no wells, and but few tanks throughout the country. 
Except in the low lands, in the vicinity of the river, water is very 
scarce, and what little there is, is of bad quality, ^particularly in 
Ungool, where some of the wells and tanks contain naphtha. 

There is much waste land overgrown with long grass, which affords 
excellent pasturage for buffaloes and cows; there are consequently 
very fine herds of both description! of cattle, which are far superior to 
those of the Mogulbundee (or plains). There are but few goats and 
sheep. 

The people of these states are more artful than even the inhabi- 
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tants of the plains of Oorissa, who are bad enough. Their craftiness 
is bejond any tiling credible. 1 have travelled a great deal during my 
residence in India^ and had much intercourse with the different 
classes of natives^ but never did I meet with such provoking knaves 
as the people of the Gurhjat (hill states). It is«next to impossible to 
obtain any correct information even on the most trivial subjects. 
Every question put by a stranger is considered and re-consider- 
ed^ ere a reply is given, and that, too, is an interrogation as to the 
object you have in asking it. And should you ask the distance from 
one place to another, you will be answered at random, or told, 
I don't know; I have never been there; I was born in this village ; 
so was my father,” and such like; — this is to prevent your asking them 
to go with you and show the path, and if you take tliem, they will lead 
you by the most tortuous route. 

1 was informed tliat it is more than any ryot's head is worth to 
give information regarding the internal economy of the state, or 
about its resources, or, indeed, on any subject. With such people to deal 
with, it is not surprising that very little information has been 
gained by me during such a hurried trip. What I have obtained 
regarding the Hingolae mines, was from an ascetic, to whom I made a 
suitable present. I also heard of coal and iron mines in Bumurra- 
gurh, from a merchant of Cuttack, and accordingly despatched an 
intelligent peon to examine them, and to bring specimens, &c. 

There is no road along the banks of the Brahmenee, but an ir- 
regular and narrow footpath ; indeed there are no hackery roads at 
all. The only road of any consequence is that leading from Cuttack 
through Dhenkennalgurh, past Kurugpursad and Mungulpoor, and on 
to Boad ; it is tolerably wide and smooth, and is much frequented by 
Bunjaruhs, who bring cotton, iron, and turmeric in return for salt 
and tobacco. From Mungulpoor, onwards, the road is nearly due east 
and west. 


Remarks on the Water Carriage for Coal, c^'c. 

The Brahnience is navigable for good sized boats from the end of 
June to the middle of December, and sometimes later. Coal could be 
laden in small canoes and conveyed to Kurugpursad at most seasons 
of the year indeed. The Dhenke^nal boatmen assert that small boats' 
only can navigate the river above that place at any season owing to 
the numerous rocks ; this is however not to be relied upon, for there 
are but few, which could be removed at a trifling expense. 
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From Kewatbund (at the edge of the plains) boats and rafts are 
floated down that branch called the Kursooa. * 

The furthest point towards the sea to which the coal could be taken is 
Hunsooagola, vfhere large sloops anchor. It would be preferable to 
make this place a depot, Auligurh being many miles further up tlie 
river. It is to these places that Messrs. Beetson’s sloops come for salt. 
There is a bankshall belonging to them at Aul, where sloops are built 
and repaired. The timber is cut and purchased in Dhcnkeunal, where 
it is very cheap, and may be had of any size and quality, viz. sal, sissoo, 
bijesal, kuriimb, girahu, &c. A native contractor offered to carry 
,the coal from Talclieer to Hunsooagola, at the rate of twenty-five 
rupees per 100 maunds, or four annas per maund ; the boats making 
three trips each season. The lading is included in this amount. Mr. 
Bectson however informs me that it could bo done for one anna per 
maund, or, at the utmost, two annas. 

From riunsooa IMr. Bectson would contract to carry the coal to 
Calcutta, or to any port lower down the coast ; and from his experience 
of ^e natives of Oorissa, and his industrious habits, I should venture 
to ^commend any contract for the working of the mines, or transport 
of the mineral, to be offered to him. 

The iron mines are worked by the different traders, who give grain, 
tobacco, and salt, to the value of one rupee per maund of metal. Siiould* 
the coal mines be worked eventually, it would be necessary to pay 
for the labour in like manner, for money is unknown to the lower 
orders ; cowries alone are current, and there is a great scarcity of them 
even. Although there arc but few inhabitants, many poor people from 
the surrounding states would flock to earn food, if proper protection be 
afforded them. Some difficulty would be experienced at thd outset, but 
that would soon subside. 


On the Tdlcheer Coal. 

That which 1 shall distinguish by the appellation of Talcheer 
Coal,'* is found near the town and gurh of that name ,«thc town gives 
name to the whole district, which is 14 Oorcya coss in circumference, 
or fort 3 '-two English miles, more or less. 

Tdlcheergurh (the Raja's stockaded palace) and town (called 
Patna) are situated on the south* bank of the river Brahmenee, on 
a sandstone rock, rising to the height of 20 or 30 feet from the level 
of the water. The surrounding country is undulating, with a thin 
stratum of soil resting on shingle, composed of the debris of primitive 
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rocks, iron clay, jasper, &c. Half a mile or Jess above tlie gurh, 
is a small nullci called, Billaijooree,*' about fifteen yards wide, 
with a sandy bed, and dry except in the rainy season after heavy 
falls in the interior, where it takes its rise, and windihg considerably, 
joins ultimately with the Brahmenoe at this place. 

About 400 yards from the mouth of the iiuIIh, eoal scams are expos- 
cd to view for some distance along the banks, alternately, on either 
side;^tl>ese s<‘ams vary in quality and thickness, and are curved 
parallel with the undulations of the superstrata. In almost every 
place where the coal scams cease abruptly, they will be found to rest 
against the sandstone. 

The superstrata generally consist of alluvial soil, shingle, marl, 
blue clay passing into peat, mixing with shale and coal of inferior 
quality, beneath which the good coal is found ; this again rests on 
indurated blue clay containing particles of coal, mica, and fossil plants. 
The stratum is about 1^ foot thick, beneath which a stiff grey clay 
mixed with sand and mica, is found. 

I made a perpendicular cut in the north bank, at a spot w^ere 
inferior specimens had been collected by workmen sent some years ago 
by Mr. G. Becher, executive officer of the division. Having dug down 
for two or three feet below the surface of the bed of the nulla, 1 met 
with a hard blue rock containing particles of coal and fossil plants, in 
this I bored a hole l.JToot deep, and blasted it with one pound of 
country powder, which enabled me to ascertain the thickness, viz. 


1.5 foot, as before said. 

The section thus afforded, gave 

Shingle and clay, averaging, 10 ft. 

Blue clay passing into peat, I 2 ft- 

Shale, or slaty coal and lignite, ft. 

Good glistening coal 1 to ft. 

Grey rock with fossils and coal, .... 1 ft. 

Ditto ditto, with mica, G inches, 


Stiff grey clay with mica and sand (?) 

Digging a few feet apart from this spot, in the bed of the nulla, the 
coal was three feet below the surface, without the peat and clay, &c. and 
under the opposite bank the coal is several feet deeper still. 

1 burnt a heap consisting of several maunds of the different kinds 
mixed together, the whole was consumed^ leaving hne white ashes, but 
no cinder or coke. The glistening or good qualities emitted much gas, 
and burnt with a bright flame ; the remainder soon attained a red 
heat with less gas— the whole gave out an intense heat. 

The bed of coal thus examined is (as will have appeared) very thin, 
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but 1 should think that on mining, any quantity could be obtained, 
and at little cost, from its being so near the surface, and labor cheap 
in the extreme. It possesses, further, great advantages in being so near 
to a navigable river. 

I shall treat hereafter on the method of working the mines, and of 
transporting the coal, &c. in a separate paper at the close of my 
report. 


Coal folds of the llingolai Tacooranee at Mungulpersdd, 

Of the two coal fields exposed to view, and which were visited by 
mo, that which I have called the “ Tacooranee” is the more extensive. 
It is laid bare by abroad nulla passing through it, called the ‘^Sungur- 
ra,” it comes from the hills in Ungool, in a south-westerly direction, 
and is about thirty yards wide, having a sandy bed. The* coal appears 
on either side alternately, for a distance of upwards of a mile, the beds 
averaging from five to fifteen feet and more in height from the level of 
the sand. This coal (like that at Talcheer) rests against the sandstone, 
and in some places passes into it, apparently mixing with it. The 
quality of the mineral varies very considerably, as will be seen by the 
numerous specimens presented to the Committee. 

In one spot the coal has apparently been reduced to ash by volcanic 
action for a space of fifty yards, and upheaved above the common level 
of the contiguous beds; it is bounded at each extremity by dykes 
of white rock. 

The superstrata vary in kind and thickness ; in some places tJiere is 
blue clay, above which is marl and shingle; in others, simply marl 
and iron ore, latorite, and shingle, and frequently but a thin stratum 
of clay. At the spot where the “Tacooranee” (goddess) called “ Hin- 
golai” is su[)posed to preside, the coal is entirely bare for a space of 
1000 or 1200 yards (superficial) with an undulating surface. It is 
at this place that^t the full of the moon of Chat-Byesk, the ])riest- 
hood set fire to a heap of coal, which they keep burning for three 
successive days, commencing the day preceding the full of the moon, 
when hundreds of deluded creatures flock from the surrounding coun- 
try to worship the goddess of destruction, who is supposed thus to 
shew her presence in the burning rock. I was unable to ascertain 
how far up the nulla the coal is exposed to view, as the inhabitants of 
one state will say nothing about their own country, and still less 
about that of another Raja ; and as the Ungool territory is only half a 
mile distant, without any alteration in the general appearance of 
the country, which is undulating, I did not deem it necessary 
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to proceed further. There was sufficient coal at this place to afford an 
amplq, supply for the next century. 

The cost here of working either the coal or iron mines would be the 
same as at Talcheer, it would^ however^ be necessary to construct a road 
(perhaps a rail road) to the river side^ a distance pf sixteen or eighteen 
miles^ but perhaps less in a direct line. The nulla is not navigable at 
any season, however from the tolerably level nature of the country it 
might be rendered so for two or three months, by constructing dams 
and Jocks at convenient distances. At all seasons water is found from 
one to three feet below the surface of the sand ; this prevented my 
ascertaining the actual depth of the coal measures and the quality of 
the lower veins. 


^ote on the Iron Mines. 

Iron ore is found in great abundance both in Talcheer and in the 
adjacent states of Ungool and Dhenkennal. .There are iron works in 
each, and the Cuttack and Berhampoor markets arc supplied by 
them. Some of the iron is of a superior and malleable quantity, but 
much of it is very coarse-grained and brittle, the prices vary accord- 
ingly. 

1 saw the remains of several iron works on the road between Tal- 
checr and Mungulpersad, the Lohoras,” or iron workers, having for- 
saken them last year in consequence of the famine, and subsequent 
p(‘stilcnce (cholera) which almost depopulated the country. 

The process of smelting the ore is the same as that pursued in other 
parts of India, and which therefore it will be superfluous for me to 
<le8cribe. 

Had I met with any iron workers 1 would have tried to smelt 
the ore with coal, as it is abundant on the surface at the coal mines, as I 
have before mentioned. 

A great quantity of iron is made in the Sumbulpoor state also. 
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Aut. V^.^Objects of Research in Affghanistan. By Pbo^sssor 
Lassen^ of Bonn. 

[Wo have tlic pleasure lu insert the following article by Professor Lassen, and 
which in order that no time should be lost in its circulation, we have already caused to 
be published in the Newspapers of this Presidency. Such communications as Pro- 
fessor Lassen’s queries may elicit we shall be happy to publish without delay. — Eds.] 

1. A country which has hitherto not been explored, is Kandahar 
and its neighbourhood ; the capital of Demetrius, called by hi^namc 
Demetrias, was situated in Arachosia, and it seems probable, that 
coins of Demetrius will be found most numerously in that part of Af- 
ghanistan, if Mr. Masson should have means for sending some qualifi- 
ed person there. Another class of coins might also be chiefly expected 
from Kandahar. Arachosia belonged, at least generally, to the empire 
of the Arsacidoe, who can only be supposed to have occasionally pos- 
sessed parts of Kabul ; Parthian coins bearing a Greek legend on one 

*8ide and a Bactrian on the other, will probably have been struck only 
by such kings, as ruled in Kabul and its neighbourhopd* Vonones 
(or by the native legend his son Vologases) is the only known Parthi- 
an king, from whom we have as yet coinp of the above description ; 
another name found on a coin published by Swinton is not legible ; a 
new coin was lately edited by Mr. Millingan, having no Greek, only a 
Bactrian legend, evidently an Arsacidaii one, though not legible. It 
would be of great importance to complete this Parthian series, because 
the chronology of the Arsacidsc might then be brouglit to bear on that 
of the Indo-Scythians. 

2. Prom the country to the westward of Kabul and the sources of 
the Kabul river, which the Chinese call by the name of Kissin, coins 
of the first dynasty of Indo-Scythians may be expected chiefly, if the 
researches could be extended to the neighbourhood of the Lake Yarah. 
Segistan still bears the names of the first Indo-Scythians, who were 
properly called Sacse, and their capital must have been somewhere in 
Drangiana. Also the Greek king Artiroachus appears from one of his 
coins to have reigned near the Lake Yarah, and it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect coins of him and his successors, (perhaps even 
Greek monuments of other kinds,) from those tracts, if made accessible. 

3. The town Nagara, mentioned by Ptolemscus, with the Greek 
surname of Dionysopolis, must have been the capital of some Greek 
kingdom, probably of Agathoc^s and Pantaloon, who exhibit the 
symbols of Dionysos on their coins. The Chinese mention Nakoloho 
which is the same name, as the site of the flourishing Buddhist 
establishment, about 400 years of our era in the Chinese place 
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Nakololio on tlic river Hilo, which must be the Hir found on 
D’An\illo’s maps. It would be of importance to determine the exact 
situation of Nagara, and to ascertain, whether the name both of the 
river and the ancient town are not still traceable. I suppose the Hir 
to be Surshud. The ruin of Nagara may be expected to yield a new 
harvest of Greek coins, and its neighbourhood might perhaps furnish 
us with Greek inscriptions. 

4. Sultan Baber mentions a monument in Lawghan, which tlie 
Mahotnedans supposed .to be the grave of Lamech ; the Chinese travellers 
passed through this country, called by them Larpho, on the road 
to Pesliawer, from which it may be concluded, that they went to see 
some Buddhist monument there. Would il not be possible to get some 
further information of what remains still to be found in Lawghan ? 

5. Pliny mentions a town Copissa, ^destroyed by Cyrus/ in the 
country of tlie Paropomasidae ; by the accounts of the Chinese travellers 
Kapisa is the valley of the Gurbad river. Are no remains to be found 
along that rivtT ? and is the name at present quite unknown ? If 
would bo of some interest, because it might be conjectured that 
the name of Kapisa has some relation to the name of the king 
Kadphises, who on his coins spells his name in the native legend 
Kapissa. 

6. The Chinese speak of a flourishing Buddhist kingdom Udjana, 
or Ujjana, which was situated on the western bank of the Indus and 
on the Sewad river, the capital was not far from the last mentioned 
one, and was called Mangala. As far as I know, this country has not 
been explored at all, and might be expected to yield coins of the 
dynasty ruling for several centuries there : topes might also be sought 
for in that neighbourhood. 

7. Jan jMcsson, as well as Sultan Baber, speaks often of a river, 

which he calls Baran, without giving any more definite description of 
its course. Is this river different from the lower part of the Penjhir } 
or is it only the name for a part of that river ? ^ 

fl. A theory has lately l)een set forth respecting the topes, that they 
are to be regarded as dehgops, and contain relics of Buddhist saints ; 
moreover, that the coins found in them have been placed there at dif- 
ferent times as offerings, and consequently that the date of coins found 
in a tope, affords no clue to the period of its erection. Now, tliis theory 
supposes that the topes had entrances and openings, by whicli the coins 
might be inserted, and the relics taken out at certain festivals to be 
shown to the people, as is mentioned by the Chinese travellers of 
dehgops. Arc there any traces of such entrances or openings in any of 
the topes of Kabulistan ? 
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9. Is the dialect of the Kohistanis of Kabulistaii a peculiar one^ or 
related to the Lawglians^ or that of the inhabitants of Kaferstan^ 

10. The Kirdhkis mentioned by Mr. EJphinstone as forming part of 
the population of Eastern Kabulistan^ speak an Indian dialect ; is this 
dialect nearly related to Punjab ? and arc the Kirdhkis to be regarded 
as emigrants from India in comparatively modern times, or remains 
of the ancient Hindu population } As far down as to the times of 
Mahmud of Ghazna it may be shown, that the inhabitants of Kabul- 
istan were Indians, and most probably direct descendants of the*Gur- 
ves, Ascadars and Gandars spoken of by the ancients. 


Art. V. — On the deiectioyi of Arsenical Poisons by Marsh’s process— 

its inapplicability to the Salphurels of Arsenic — and tlw mode of 

obviating the fallacy occasioned by Antimonial Compoimds. By 

W. B. O’Shaitgiinessy, M. D. Acting Joint- Secretary to the Asiatic 

Society. 

* 

In December, 1836, 1 exhibited to a large party at Government 
House the very beautiful process invented by ^Ir. Marsh of Woolwich, 
for the detection of minute quantities of arsenical poisons. The me- 
thod consists in placing the suspected substance in very dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and introducing a slip of pure zinc. The hj^drogen is 
evolved in combination with the metallic arsenic, and on examination 
presents most distinct and remfirkable phenomena. If ignited, the 
Hainc is of a leaden blue color, and diffuses a powerful odour of garlic, 
and a dense white smoke. If the flame be reduced to the size of a 
pea, and applied to the interior of a thin glass tube, a crust of metallic 
arseiii^is formed on the tube, surrounded by a white ring of arsenious 
acid. To this, by a little dexterous management, the several tests for 
arsenic may be applied, namely the ammoniacal-iiitrates of silver and 
copper, and the sulj)huretted hydrogen gas. 

A few months after the meeting referred to, 1 had occasion to a])ply 
the process to tlu* examination of the contents of the stomach of the 
Munshi of the Coroner’s Ofiice, who had been poisoned by arsenic con- 
tained in a ball of sweetmeat. The results were quite conclusive, and 
were, moreover, checked by the performance of the common process on 
a |)ortion of tht‘ large quantity of arsenic adherent to the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach. 

Ifp to the time of this occurrence, and indeed for some months later, 
1 participated in Marsh’s opinion, that this admirable process \\as 
applicable to all the arsenical poisons — to those not dissolved by ^vater 
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as well as those soluble in that liquid, ; but on the occasion of a second 
death by one of these poisons, which came under investigation before 
the Police in 1838, I had proof that this opinion was erroneous. 

The deceased was a young female, to whom a large quantity of crys- 
tallized yellow orpiment (sulphuret of arsenic) had been administered 
ill curry, and in consequence of wliich she died after a few hours’ illness. 
On examination of the body a quantity of yellow powder was readily 
separated from the contents of the stomach, and the mucous membrane 
of that organ was observed to be sprinkled all over with shining gold- 
like crystals. 

On applying Marsh’s process to a portion of tlie yellow matter, no in- 
dications whatever of arsenic were obtained. 

A quantity of the powder was then dissolved in liquid ammonia, and 
Marsh’s process applied, still with negative results. 

I then tried the effect of converting the sulphuret into arsenious acid, 
which M'as done by boiling the yellow matter with a few drops of 
nitric acid. On diluting the solution \vith water, it was found that a 
single drop tested by Marsh’s metliod gave a most distinct metallic 
crust, which was readily proved to be arsenic by the application of the 
silver, copper, and sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

These facts are of much practical importance, especially in this coun- 
try, where orpiment is commonly used as a poison. They shew that 
in all cases where arsenic may have been employed, we must, in th(' 
event of Marsh’s process proving negative, apply a modification of tln^ 
experiment I have related, so as to bring the sulphuret of arsenic 
into the state of an oxide. For this purpose the insoluble parts of the 
contents of the stomach should be boiled in a capsule of glass or porcelain, 
wdth small quantities of nitric acid, until red fumes are no longqj given 
off. The mass should then be diluted with w^ater, neutralized w'ith 
carbonate of potash or soda, and, lastly, examined by Marsh’s method. 

To shew the delicacy of this prmiess, I may state, that I liave applied 
it to the one-tenth part of a grain of orpiment mixed with four ounces 
of solid and fluid animal matter. By boiling with nitric acid, diluting 
with water and neutralizing, ten ounces of a liquid mixture were obtain- 
ed, from half a fluid ounce of wddeh the metal w'as reduced, although 
the quantity could not have been quite the 200th part of a grain. 

I have next to notice the only serious fallacy to which this most 
ingenious method is liable, and wdiich was first pointed out by Mr. 
Thomson in the Philosophical Magazine for May, 1837. It consists 
in the indications given by the soluble antiroonial compounds, several 
of which are employed in medicine, one especially as an emetic in the 
treatment of cases of suspected poisoning. 
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By repeating Marsh’s process on a mixture containing tartarized an- 
timony, it will be seen that the gas evolved burns with nearly the same 
color, and deposits a similar crust on the glass tube. 

On examining closely the distinguishing characters of this crust, it is 
very possible for an experienced eye to distinguish it from one produced by 
arsenic. The eye however must be experienced indeed, and that to a 
degree which very few observers can be supposed to lay claim to. Again, 
the sulphuretted hydrogen produces with crusts of arsenic and antimony 
yeUow stains so faintly differing in tint as to lend even a practised 
experimentalist but little assistance in his research. The sulphate of 
copper, again, gives only such indications as are too faint to be relied 
on individually, though of some value as corroborating evidence. 

Nevertheless the silver test can be readily applied so as to give unques- 
tionable evidence of the nature of the crust of metal and of oxide 
obtained by Marsh’s process. This may be accomplished by a method 
which differs slightly from one pointed out by Mr. Thomson in the 
paper alluded to. The tube on cooling should be moistened with a 
solution of nitrate of silver 'in distilled water, and then held over the 
mouth of a bottle containing strong ammonia, so that the vapor may 
traverse the tube. If the crust be arsenical, it instantaneously assumes 
a vivid canary color, owing to the formation of the arsenite of silver. 
No approach to such an effect is produced by the antimonial com- 
pounds, so that this test affords a simple, but most conclusive check on 
Marsh’s invaluable method 

It is right , to repeat a precaution as to the zinc employed. That 
found in the bazar often contains traces of arsenic, and should always 
be tested itself by Marsh’s process before being employed in pursuit of 
any leg£d investigation. Secondly, the zinc by which arsenic has been 
once detected should never be used again, as the surface often unites 
with and retsuns as much of that metal as may falsify a further 
experiment. 
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• Art. VI. — Proceedififis of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evming, the 6th February^ 1SH9. 

The Honorable Sir E. Ryan, PrcBident, in the chair. 

The Proeeedijifje of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Messi'B A. PoKTfious and J. Cowie, proposed at the last Meeting, were ballotted 
for, and duly elected Members of the Society. 

Mr. Wm. Jameson proposed by the President, seconded by Mr. II. T. Prinsec. 

The •Honorable Sir H. Seton proposed by the President, seconded by the Lord 
Bishop of Calciitta. 

The Rev. John Henry Pratt, of Caius College, Cambridge, M. A- proposed by 
the President, seconded by the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

Mr. Edw. Thomas proposed by Capt. Forbes, seconded by Dr. 0‘Skaughn£ssy. 

Mr. J. W. La IDLY pmposed by Mr. W. Storm, seconded by Dr. 0‘Shai;gh- 

NESSY. 

Mr. A. C. Don LOP proposed by Mr. Hare, seconded by Dr. Goodevu. 

Head a letter from C. G. Mansell, Esu. stating that in coiwoquence of his pro- 
ceeding to England for a sort time he w;is obliged to withdraw from the Society, 
which he hoped to rejoin on his return to India. 

Read the following letter from Government sanctioning the purchase of 100 copies 
of the Latin and Anamitan part of the Coebin-Chmese Dictionary, prepared by 
the Right Rev. the Bishop of Isauropolis, for KXX) rupees, in addition to the payments 
iilready made for (he first part of the work in question. 

‘No. 10. 

• To W. B. 0 ‘Shalghnessy, Esu. M. D. OMciatiny Secretary Asiatic Society. 

‘ Genl. De2>t. 

‘Sir, — I am directed lo acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 22d ultimo, 
and in reply to state, that his Honor in Council has heretol(»i'c refused t«j incur the 
expense of 2(XX) rupees towanls executing the revised Latin Anamitan Dictionary, ne- 
vertheless rather than the 100 copies subscribed for by Government should be mutilated, 
and impertect, his Honor the President in Council consents to add 1000 rupees to 
the payments already made by Government, under ihc condition of obtaining 100 com- 
plete sets of the work, besides the separate vocabularies. 

‘ I have the honor to be, Sir, 

^ Your most obedient servant, 

* Council Chamber t the %d Jan> 1839.* ‘ H. T. PRINSEP, 

* Secy, to the Govt, of India.' 


Library. 


The following books were prc.sented : 

Transactions of fhe Society of Arts, Ikc. vol. 51, part 2nd-^6|/ the Society. 

Rapport sur Ics Poissons Fossiles decuuverts en Angl^teiTe par L. Agassiz, Ncucha- 
tel, 1835— by the Author, 

Actes de la Societe Helvetiquc des Sciences Naturelles— by the Society, 

Map nf the Eastern Frontier of British India, with the adjacent countries extending 
to Yunan in China, by Capt, R. B. Pemberton-- by the Oovemment cf India. 
The following books were received from the booksellers : 

Georgii Wilhclmi Preytagii Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, Tome 4th. 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia— Literary Men of France, vol. 1st. 
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Museum. 

King and Queen of White Anta, presented by W. Storm, Esq. 

Physical. 

The Secretary read the following correspondence which took place with Govern- 
ment regarding Major Hay^s collection of Natural History Specimens. 

Copy of the letter addressed to Government^ pursuant to the recommendation of the 
Committee of Papers. 

To H. T. Prinsbp, Esq. 

Secretary to the Government of India^ General Department. 

*Siu, 

'I am directed bj the Asiatic Society to request tliat you will submit to his41onor 
the President the accompanying copies, 1st, of a letter from Major Hay, relative to his 
Museum of objects of Natural History ; ‘2d, of a report by a Special Committee of the 
Asiatic Society appointed to examine that collection. 

* In submitting these documents to the notice of his Honor in Council, the Asiati(‘. 
Society direct me to add a statement of their views on the several subjects referred to 
by Major Hay and the Sub-Corainittce. 

* In the opinion of the Asiatic Society, the collection imported by Major Hay is of 
the highest value, in a scientific point of view. It not only affords to the naturalists 
of India standard specimens for reference in pursuit of their numerous researches, but it 
possesses the still greater value of being available for the introiluclion of tlie systematic 
study of Natural History among the Natives of Bengal, a study impracticable without 
the aid of such a collection, and indispensable as a preliminary measure to the full in- 
vestigation of the Zoology and Natural History of our Indian possessions. 

* The duplicates contained in Major Ilay'h collection would, moreover, serve the two- 
fold end of coiiipleting the Museum of the Court of Directors in London, ainl of procur- 
ing for India exchanges of valuable objects ftcilher comprised in Major Hay's collec- 
tion, nor iudigeiious in this country. 

* The Society while thus fully aware of the valuable opportunity now uffoided for the 
promotion of the study of Natural History in India, are not iuseiiisiblc to the difficulties 
which oppose themselves to the procural of Major Hay’s Museum. The estimate of its 
pecuniary value, submitted by the proprietor, far exceeds the resources of the Society, 
or any subscriptions which might be collected amuiig individuals anxious to promote 
tlie object in view. 

‘ It seems possible still that were the Government to extend its patronage andpeetini- 
ary aid to the Museum, that the current efforts of the .Society and of individual sub- 
scribers might lead to the accomplisliment of some arrangcmciit w hich would secure the 
acquisition of this Museum for Bengal. 

* 111 the event of such measures being adopted, the Society will gladly apply their es- 
tablishment to the custody of the Museum, and they pledge themselves at all times to 
facilitate the applicatiqji thereof to the furtherance of the chief end of its acquisition, 
namely, the instruction of the Natives of Bengal in tlie several subjects, such collec- 
tions arc capable of illustrating. For this puqjose the Museum might be held available 
for the illustration «>f lectures in Natural History, delivered at any Government Institu- 
tion in Calcutta, such precautions being taken as would secure it ijrom injury or loss. 

*1 am directed linally to refer to your letter of the 26th July, 1838, in which 
you state “ that tJie Governor General of India in Council will be ready to receive 
from the Society recommendations for the purchase or other pi*ocurement of objects of 
more than common interest, of which the Society may receive information, and for 
the obtainment of w'hich it may want the necessary funds.” 

* The Society most respectfully represent the present occasion as one eminently de- 

serving of the patronage of the Government, in the spirit of the views expressed in the 
preceding extract. * I have, &c. 

‘ Ith Jan. 1838.* W. B. O’SHAUGIINESSV. 
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^ TotliQ Secretary of the Asiatic Society, ^c. ^c. Calcutta. 

* Sir, Agra, December 2nd, 1838. 

1 beg tu forward fur the consideration of the President and members of the 
Asiatic Sociotj some papers connected with a collection of natural curiosities lately 
accumulated by myself on a visit to the Cape of Good Hope, and Islands in the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

* In the first instance, 1 will briefly state my views in forming it ; and afterwards 
proceed, as far as I am able, to give details. Until the publication of Swainson's vo- 
lumes on the Classification of Animals, and afterwards of the Quadnipeds and Birds, 1 
never prosecuted the science with that ardour which these books enticed me td. His 
distinctions, however, appearing so beautifully clear, it occurred to me that a Museum 
t'lassified from these books, upon one uniform principle, could not fail to prove interest- 
ing; and that such was much wanting in Calcutta, 1 had not a doubt. I was then at 
the Cape of Good Hope for the benefit of my health, and having much leisure time, I 
took the thing in hand. My first care was to get the specimens in the vicinity of the 
Cape, selecting chiefly those in illustration of genera. I then became aci[uuinted 
with that unexceptionable, yirflcricfl/ naturalist and taxidermist, Monsieur Verreaux, 
who bad been extolled for his art by his master Cuvier ; had been the personal friend 
of Levaillant; the intimate associate of Ruppell and Lesson ; and well known to seve- 
ral other naturalists of note. In such a person how could 1 fail to be interested 
Through this individual I procured the only duplicate skins existing of the large col* 
lection fonned by that zealous naturalist, Dr. A. Smith, who had just returned from 
the scientific expedition into the interior of Africa, and whose work of African Zoology 
is only now' in course of piiWication. My original purchase was limited to one hundred 
Ijouiids, adding for this sum only twenty genera, and a few new species. Finding 
however my little stock, by the addition of new discoveries, increase in interest, 1 deter- 
mined to endeavour to procure from South America those gorgeous specimens for 
which that country is so celebratcil, to add to the beauty of the whole. With this view 
I made a list of the most interesting genera, and WTOte to Rio Janeiro, where 1 knew 
Dr. Nattcror, the German naturalist, had been < ollcctiug for the Emperor of Austria. 
From that country I procured many rare and interesting binls, and a vast collection of 
insects. Monsieur Verreaux hearing of the illness of his fathei in Paris, determined 
upon a hasty return to his own countiT, and wishing tu go iiuiiiedialoly, unuicunibcrcd, 
offered me the vriiulc of his remaining specimens then at the Cape, mounted and in 
skin. 1 hud now become the purchaser of animals, birds, &c. to the amount of fifteen 
hundred pounds. The remainder of my purchasos at the Cape from different natu- 
ralists being about five hundred more. I shortly dclermineil upon leaving the Cape and 
proceeding to Java, with the intention of returning to India vi& the Eastern Archipe- 
lago, for the purpose of adding largly to (what 1 shall now denominate) the 

On this lour 1 was obliged to content myself with skins, obtaining large numbers, and 
curing them myself. From the Buggeese I was fortunate enough to procure some rare 
and interesting specimens from the Moluccas and Borneo : iu fact 1 left no part of the 
Eastern Archipelago untouched, and have now brought to Calcutta the whole of luy 
labours. 

‘ Here, however, my difficulties commence. Upon my arrival I find my circum- 
stances changed, and that independent of the whole of my private means expended iu 
tiie forming tliis Museum, wdicn my accounts are closed, I shall have a balance against 
me of about twenty Ihousand rupees, to meet which 1 supposed I had resources, but 
sundry misfortunes have left me none. 

* My return to Calcutta had been so arranged that 1 should have had three months 
remaining of uiicxpired leave to devote to the arrangement of all I had gathered toge- 
ther ; instead of which I found myself hampered by the most unforeseen difficulties, 
with no immediate funds to defray the expenses Obliged to hurry to the Upper Pro- 
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vinces to join my regiment, forming a portion of the army of the Indus, it now became 
a serious consideration what was to become of all 1 had with so much labour and anxi- 
ety amassed together. * 

‘ With only ten days to remain in Calcutta, honor pointed out to me but one course, 
which was to expose the whole for inspection, and eventual sale in satisfaction of my 
creditors. This I have done, and the greater poi*tion is now to be seen at the rooms of 
Moore, Hickey, and Co. Up to the time of my leaving, I had however found it impos- 
sible to unpack, and expose for view in a secure place, the valuable portion of skins j 
but, although I have no list of the whole, I beg to forward a list of those now exposed for 
sale, the remainder are in various boxes in the godowiis of Moore, Hickey,^ ®uid Co. and 
at my own agent’s, John Lowe and Co. • 

' My great desire is, that *if this Museum is sold, it should be disposed of to some 
Public Society, or to any number of persons who would allow it to remain as a Museum 
for public reference. 

* I have estimated the expense of the whole at thirty thousand rupees ; but my solo 
wish is to realise a suffice to pay my debt, and with this view I ofler it to the Asiatic 
Society. 

* My original intention was to have exhibited it, and have demanded one rupee for 
the ciilrdiice of each pcr&ou to detray its expenses, after w'hich 1 should* have handed 
it over to one of the Public Societies gratii». 

‘ From the published proceedings of your Society, I glean that you are notin the habit 
of expending large sums of money on specimens, but nevertheless you might probably 
do me the honor at an early meeting of your Society to bring the matter forward ; and a 
discussion on )our part miglit bring il to tiic notice of Government, or it might assist 
me in disposing of what may be on my return from Calml a mere wreck, from want of 
a little care. 

* 1 beg also to notice, that just one year ago I despatched from Cape Town into the 
Namaqua country aii intelligent niaii, furnished with a waggon and oxen, and every 
necessary for the purpose of collect iug. Up to (he latest accounts he had not returned. 
The expense incurred in fitting out the expedition amounted to nearly four hundred 
pounds, and upon his return I am entitled, without paying any thing more, to the half 
of every thing, which 1 w'ill add free of expense to any Society or parties who may 
purchase the whole Museum; and as the man deputed wasfonnerly with Captain Alex- 
ander nii his liMveL, and at the same time an experienced pei'son in preparing skins, &c. 
it IS probable that he will return with many of great interest and value. 

‘ 1 shall now proceed to fonvard catalogues of the specimens in Calcutta, forming the 
Museum. • ^ 1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

‘ Your most obedient servant, 

‘WILLIAM E. HAY.’ 

‘ P.S. 1 have succeeded in getting lists of the monnlod specimens printed, but not of 
the skins, which must bo^forwarded hereafter. I have added one sheet of the skins, but 
time will not admit of more.’ 


Report of a Special Committee of the Asiatic Society on the Zoological Collection re- 
cently introduced to India by Major W. E. Hay. 

‘ In estimating the value of tliis collection, your Committee beg to state that they 
must be guhled by different considerations from those by which they would be in- 
fluenced were the objects comjirising it indigenous to India. 

* The collection has been made in Africa, South America and the Straits composing 
the Molucca islands ; many of the objects it contains are the result of Dr. A. Smith’s 
mission to the interior of South Africa, other parts of it were collected under the 
direction of M. Verreaux, and the rest by Major Hay himself, aided by M. Verreaux in 
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determining most of the species ; so that the collection comprises many of the most 
remarkable forms from quarters of the rrorld from which the Society have hitherto 
receivetl no contributions, and uith which pei-sons residing in India could only be- 
come acquainted through tlie medium of books. 

* The value of a collection that places it in our power here, to become acquainted 
with several hundred animals which otherwise wc should only know by their published 
descriptions, must obviously be great ; for so long as this country remains without such 
collections in every department of Natural History, so long must we be deficient in one 
of the first requisites for advancement in the higher branches of natural science. 

* Major Hay's collection has yet another peculiar recommeudation to us in this coun- 
try, w^ich elsewhere, perhaps, would be of less importance; namely, that most of its 
contents have been identified by Dr. Smith and M. Verreaux, so that the species it 
contains would be so many land-marks to which we could safely refer in Uie classifica- 
tion of the animals of this country — an object which still in a great measure remains to 
be accomplished. 

‘ Such being our views of the importance of Major Hay’s Zoological Collection, w'e 
are of opinion that the pecuniary estimate of its value, referred to in Major Hay’s 
letter to the Society, is not over-rated ; but we regret that in the present condition ot 
the Society in regard to disposable funds, we cannot recommend so great an outlay. 

‘As, however, the safety of this valuable collection is an object w'ortliy of our solici- 
tude, we beg to recommend that the rooms of the Society be oftered for its reception, 
that it might be at once safely and economically exhibited on the part of Major Hay, 
or those into whose hands it may have fallen. 

‘ Were such an offer to be accepted, instead of being exposed to injury in a public 
sale room, without the necessary attention from persons accustomed to such a charge, 
the collection might be much augmented in value by the exchange of duplicates w'ith 
the Society. In recouiinending this course, we are guided equally by all interests 
concerned, for while we form the very highest estimate of the value of the collection, in 
a .scientific point of view, ive cannot but regret to think that if it wore put up for sale, it 
w'ould barely realise the expenses which have been perhaps already inennred by its ex- 
hibition. 

‘ 1). M‘I.KOD, 

■W, (^KACKOFT, 

‘ J.M'CLliLLANl), 
* GEO. EVANS.’ 

No. 72. 

7%e Officiating Secretary to the AsiaHc Society. 

' Gent. Dept. 

‘ Sir, — 1 am directed to acknowledge tlic receipt of your letter dated the 7th instant, 
forwarding copies of a letter from Mojor Hay, relative to his Museum of objects ol 
Natural History, and of a report by a Special Committee of the Asiatic Society, 
appointed to examine tliat collection. ^ 

‘2nd. In reply, 1 am directed to state, that the rresideul in Council cannot regard 
a collection of prepared Birds, and other animals, as falling within the class of objects 
which the Goveriimeut of India expressed its readiness to receive from the Sociery 
recommendations to purchase, or otherwise procure. Such preparations have always 
appeared to Government to be too perishable to be made objects of collection iii a 
climate like tliat of Bengal, and fall within the exception referred to in the last para- 
graph of my letter, dated the 26th July, 1837. His Honor in Council cannot therefore 
entertain the proposition that the Government should purchase Major Hay’s extensive 
collection of objects of Natural. History, but would suggest that the specimens are better 
adapted for the Museums of Europe, where the climate is less destructive. 

‘ 1 am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ H T. PRINSBP, 

* Secy, to the Govt, qf India,' 


* Cornell Chamber, the 6</t Jan, 1839.* 
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Read a letter from Dr. Lord, dated Peshawar, 4th November 1838, forwamlmg two 
boxes of specimens of Natural History, collected by him while he was attached to 
Capt. Bt'RNE.s’.s mission. * 

Read a letter from J. G. Malcolmson, Esq. regarding M. Agassiz* opinions on 
the erratic blocks of the J ura, Ac. Ac. 

Read a letter from Mr. Prichard to Mr. J. W. Grant, on the microscopic exami- 
nation of lignite from Sandway. 

Notes on the dissection of the Arctonix Gollaris, by Dr. Geo. Evans. 

A paper on Artificial Hatching in Egypt, by M. Dbmas. 

Notes on a new genus of the Fissirostres, Todidcs^ Vigors, by Mr. B. H, Hodgson. 

On the conclusion of the business, the Ofiiciating Secretary read the following report 
from Col. D. M‘Leod, Chief Engineer, on the best and most economical mode of ex- 
tending the accommodatiou of the Society’s House, with the view of having carried into 
effect any additions and improvements that may be determined on, simultaneously 
with the general repairs of the building, now become absolutely necessary for its pre- 
servation. 

Col. D. McLeod, also forwarded two plans, No. 1 and 2, with his report^ and an 
estimate from Messrs. Sherrivv and Co., builders, amounting to rupees 10,664-15. 

* To the Officiating Secretary to the Asiatic Society^ 

( SiH, — In compliance with the desire expressed at the lost meeting of the Society, that 
1 would examine and report on the best and most economical means of extending the 
accommodation of the Society’s House, with the view of haying carried into effect any 
additions and improvements that may be determined on, simultaneously with the 
general rcpaii's of the building, now become absolutely necessary for its preservation, 
I beg leave to state to you, for communication to the nc.vt meeting of our Society, that I 
have repeatedly, and carefully examined the building in communication with Mr. 
Rowe, the builder, and with reference to the extent of additional accommodation which 
1 am led to understand will soon be found desirable, if not indispensable, for the Society’s 
rapidly increasing collections in all departments. 1 have tlic honor to report my opinion 
as follows : 

‘ 2nd. In addition to the ordinary repairs of cleaning up the interior and exterior of 
the building, and painting, it has been ascertained that the decayed state of the stair, 
case roof is such as to demand its immediate removal, and renewal; and it is, I believe, 
generally agreed that a skylight in that apartment, or in the passage between it and 
the Hall is indispensable, as the effect of the valuable collection of pictures placed there 
is quite lost,, from the absence of a proper or suflicieut light. The roof of the staircase, 
however, being about three feet higher than that of the passage, the light from the 
former would in a great measure be intercepted by the architrave over the colonnade, 
and would consequently be so far defective. 1 would therefore recommend its being 
placed on the roof of the passage, in its centre, on a design (a drawing of which accom- 
panies) now of general adoption in the Department of Public Works, and which I have 
always found to answer the purpose extremely well, and to continue water proof. The 
cost of such a skylight, measuring eight feet by six feet, as appears by Mr. Rowe’s 
estimate, will only amount to Rs. 150. 

* 3rd. It was also 1 believe admitted, that a small staircase leading to the roof, such 
as is appended to almost every dwelling house here, is much needed, in lieu of the 
very inconvenient ladder, with l^ap door, now existing for that purpose ; this deficiency 
I propose to supply in connection with the extension of the building, which 1 have now 
to suggest. 

* 4th. Two different modes of effecting this object have occurred to me, in both of 
which, however, is included the erection of a large room, in two floors of thirty-six feet 
by twenty-four feel, on either side of the staircase room to the east and west. 

* 5th. The first, as represented in both floors of plan No. 1, would leave the present 
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staircase (which is in substantial condition) precisely as it now stands, and the pro- 
posed new side rooms free and entire, wi^ the exception of having the northern part 
of one iidc cut off for the purpose of adding a small back stairs, and a retiring closet' 
attached thereto. The cost of this arrangement, including the sky light, exclusive 
of the removal of the decayed roof, and of other repairs, is shewn in Mr. Rowe’s esti- 
mate No. 1, to be rupees 8485-10, and if interior new doors are not judged requisite 
to the new rooms in the upper floor, this estimate will be reduced to rupees 7861-10, as 
there exist old ones which may be applied to the lower floor. 

‘6th. The second, as represented in plan No. 2, would remove entirely the present 
double staircase, and introduce it as a handsome single one into the curtailed new side 
room. • The very thick walls now existing in the basement on each side of the flight of 
stairs, as well as the colonnades over them, would in this case become quite unneces- 
sary, and ought to be removed, so as to leave the whole of that apartment from wall to 
wall, in the line of east and vrest, free, and uninterrupted both above and below. The 
extra accommodation thus to be obtained, would be about equal with that of the first 
proposal, and the eflcct produced on the general appearance of the rooms, on entering 
from the new staircase, would certainly be more grand and imposing ; but on proceed- 
ing to arrange all matters necessarily involved in carrying this measure into effect, 
I find, that as shewn in Mr. Rowe's estimate No. 2, it is unavoidably more expensive 
than the first by rupees 3178-3-G, and as the advantage is only in appearance, 1 fear it 
must, as matter of course, be rejected in favor of plan No. 1.* 

‘7th. Should the latter also be found too expensive t«> be met by tlie available 
funds of the Society, the only alteration 1 have at present to propose, is to reduce 
the size of the new side rooms, so as that the walls shall be in a lino with the other 
walls of the house — leaving them I believe about 26 X which would of course 
diminish the charge considerably. But the Plan No. 1, if practicable, I would recom- 
mend, as it would be the means, I think, of preventing all future patching of the build- 
ing — it provides at once two rooms of 36 X 21 feet and two rooms of 26 X 24 feet, with a 
suitable back stairs and closet in two floors, while it cannot be said to affect injuriously 
the light or the ventilation of the present apartments. 

‘ 8th, I would further beg leave to bring to the notice of the Meeting, that the dampness 
of the lower, or basement, floor is greatly complained of as a serious evil. I observe that 
this defect cannot conveniently be remedied by rawing and new fluing, besides which 
that process would he attended with a heavy expenditure I would therefore recom- 
mend that an expedient now successfully adopted, of laying the floor in a composition 
of tar and sand, (a specimen of which may he seen in the Society's House, executed I 
understand about two years ago by Mr. Rowe,) be resorted to in the lower apartments, to 
correct this evil. Its cost, as shewn, in Mr. Rowe’s estimate No. 3 will be Rs. 1007. 

‘9th. It only remains to show in abstract the total expense in which the Society will 
be involved by the adoption of plan No. 1, for extending the accominudatiou, in addi- 
tion to the requisite general repairs. The following is the abstract : 

For the ordinary repairs, as per Mr. Rowe’s estimate, . . Rs. 854 8 0 


For the new Roof to the Staircase, “ 77113 0 

For new laying the floor of the Basement, “ 1007 ^0 0 

For the proposed Skylight, “ 150 0 0 

For the proposed 4 additional Rooms and all connected 
with them * “ 7861 10 0 

Grand Total of Expenditure, “ 10,614 15 0 


‘ 10th In conclusion, 1 have to observe in reference to Mr. Rowe’s estimates, that 
the rates are very fair and moderate throughout. 

‘ I have the honor to be, Sir, 

* Your most obedient servant, 

‘D. M*LEOD.’ 


‘ Port William j February 6, 1839.’ 
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No. 2. 

'Estimate for building two additional Rooms, Back Stairs, and Closet; also remov- 
ing the Staircase, &c. and fixing a new Staircase in the Western Room, as per Plan 
No. 2. 

Building two Rooms, &c. as particularized in 
Estimate No. 1. .. .. •• .. .. .. 8^10 0 

Alterations in the Staircase Room, 1 wall, 

53|X3X18i .. .. .. 29691 

One Architrave, 53| X ^ X 3 . . . . 621 

Fixing Beams, 1U3| X H X 1^ - . . . 2321 

Ditto ditto 2nd Story, 103§ X U X 2S . . 388 

Roof and Floor, 53| X 23 X 2 . • . . 2461 



6372 ® 

13/8 

860 3 6 

• 


Balustrade, 63| X li X 31 

.. 3001 

13/8 

40 8 0 



8 Pillars, each 20 feet, 

• • 

2/ 

320 0 0 



Inside Cornice, 153 feet, . • 

.. 

IS 

76 8 0 



Outside ditto, 54 ditto, 

• • 

1/ 

54 0 0 



WOOD WORK. 






34 Beams, each 28 feet, 14 X 8 ® 1/8 

. • 


1428 0 0 



GO feet Architrave, . . . • 18 X 10 ® 1 / 

a. 


120 0 0 



2500 feet Rafter 3 X 2 ® /6 

• • 


150 0*0 



Principal Staircase, including landing to 

be 





fixed in the New Winem Room, 

•• 


900 00 

3949 3 

6 

% 



Co’s. Rs. 12,434 13 

6 

Deduct the renewal of the decayed Roof, 

•• 



771 0 

4 





11,661 13 

6 


N. B. The above includes changing thd old roof of Staircase Room. 


Resolved, — That the Society approve of Col. M'Leod^s Plan No. 1, and sanction the 
sum estimated for the construction of four additional rooms, and repairs ol the pre- 
mises, and that the Secretary be requested to communicate the resolution of-the 
meeting to the Builders, with orders to commence the work, with as little delay as 
possible. 




Mean, 1 29 , 962 ! 29 , 929175 , 7 ! 76 , 2 | 78 , 0 * 8,2 I 8,7 86 
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No. 87— MARCH, 1839- 


Art. I. — Notice of an Inscription on a Slab discovered in Fehrunrp^ 
1S38, hi/ CapL T. S. Burt, Hengal Engineers^ in Eundelkhund, 
near Chhatarpiir,—Eg the Editors, 

% 

C<nptain Burt will have imputed, to the right causes, (Mr. Prin set’s 
illness, and absence) the delay, with which we notice the impression 
of the above inscription, so obligingly forwarded by him. This com- 
munication, has added to the oldigations which antiquarian science 
owes to him. The legend of the inscription is now presented to our 
readers with a translation — a relevant extract from Captain Burt's 
Journal* — some explanatory notes, — and a prosodial key to the in- 
scribed verses, or ratlier Poem. A facsimile of the inscription is not 
added, because the character resembles the specimen published in our 
number for April, 1837 ; and CajHain Burt describes it as No. 3, 
Allahabad pillar. 

This slab, it will be seen, was found detached at one of several temples 
at Khaji'oo, nine coss from ChJmtarpur, which is on the high road 
connecting Satigar and Ilamirpur. Khajrao is described by Captain 
Burt as near Rcggafhy, wliich we assume to be the Rajgarh of tlui 
maps — a fortified town on the right bank of the Cane river S. E. from 
Chhatarpur. The place abounds with remains of temples, statuary, 
and monuments of ancient times. The slab was found In the temple 
dedicated to “ Lalajee.” This name, (unknown to the Sanscrit 
theogonies) is probably the appellation locally current of some divinity 
whose alias we cannot conjecture. It may however be assumed, that 

* Gapttiin Burt's letter covering tho inscription has been mislaid- We hope we 
have not taken a liberty in making an extract from a Journal of his Travels, in tho 
hands of Thacker Co , for the press. — Eds. 
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thfi slab does not belong to this edifice ; and that that, celebrated in 
the polished verses now presented, has yielded to the mouldering hand of 
time. We may also assume, that its site, was the consecrated spot, 
described by Captain Burt, and that it gives us the genealogy of Rajas 
who formerly ruled in that part of the country. 

We learn that Raja Bang a erected a lofty temple for the reception 
of an emerald emblem of Siva, and a stone image of the god. On tlie 
death of this Raja, seemingly by voluntary immersion in the confluence 
of the Yamuna and Ganga^ liis territory was administered by the 
priest Yasonhaka, — ^perhaps, during the minority of his heir Java 
Varma Deva. The original inscription, of sixty stanzas, was engraved 
and put up in 1019 Samhat^ or 962 a. d.— that is about 877 years ago. 
From the two last, or supplementary, stanzas we learn, that it was 
engraved by order of Raja Java Varma Deva in “ irregular” letters. 
He afterwards had it re-engraved in clear character : then because 
effaced, he again, at the distance of fifty-four years, had the poem re- 
engraved in the Kakuda character on the slab, from which Captain 
Burt has taken a faithful impression. It bears the date Friday, Vai- 
mJih 3d, Sudi Samhat 1173, a. d. 1016. The poet was Sri Ram, who 
lias not failed to give his own genealogy, and the caligraphist was 

that GaudV Kayastha.” 

The pious Bang a ap|>ears to have been of the Lunar race. Tlie 
pedigrees given by the slab is this 

Nannuka 

I 

Vag-Yati 

I 

Vuaya 

1 

VlHALA 

I 

SaiUARSAy-i-KuNKATr his wife of the Gangetic race. 

I 

Yaso-Dharma Deva+Narma Deva his wife. 

I 

Banga. 

Banga appears to have been succeeded by Jaya Varma Deva, who 
may have been his son. 

In the 12th vol. of the Asiatic Sfesearches there is copy of an im- 
perfect inscription taken from a sjab translated by Capt. Price, who 
found it near Mowy a town ten miles from Chhatarpur, A place of that 
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name, in a North Westerly direction, appears on the map near the left 
bank of the Dassaun river. The name of Jata Varma Deva is |n the 
royal genealogy recorded on this slab ; of whjch the date is effaced. 
This genealogy has also its Vija ya ; but it cannot be identified with that 
of Banga. It appears however that when Ananta, the Brahmin 
minister of his father and grandfather, drowned himself in the Yamunuy 
some other (probably a Brahmin) was appointed to the administration 
by Jaya Varma, — ^because, as Capt. Price infers from words used in 
the inscription, he had abandoned worldly concerns. * 

In the Khajrojo slab it is not stated that Jaya Varma Deva was the 
son of Bakga, but we learn that the priest Yasondhara administered 
after the pious suicide of Bang a. ^ These circumstances afford some 
grounds, though w'eak, to identity the Jaya Varma Deva of both slabs. 
Ill case of identity, we may suppose that the two genealogies exhibit 
distinct branches of one family, and that Jaya Varma Deva succeed- 
(id collaterally. No doubt local inquiry would fling light on the history 
of the Kings or Chieftains here recorded. 

The poet elevates Bang*‘a into a great monarch and conqueror. 
Kings of Ovde and even Ceylon attend to do him homage, and his cap- 
tives are the wives of the kings of Androj Rculha^ and Anga, All 
this of course is the exaggeration and fancy of the poet. But the 1 Dth 
stanza seems however to indicate the actual conquest by Vuaya of 
southern territory. 

Banga’s piety was not limited to the erection of the shrine. He 
also built mansions for seven Brahmins who officiated at the temple, 
which he endowed with lands. “ Two yavas at Sri Brahma halpa; one 
in the vicinity. Kalpa gram., on the south of the snowy mountains, M^as 
another.” This obscure shka introduces a new land measure. The 
yava., or barley corn, is the lowest linear measure, — and suits, neither 
royal munificence^ nor priestly expectation. We have Kalpi on the 
right bank of the Yamuna ; but unless to fill up the verse it would hardly 
be described as soyth of the snowy mountains. Is any Sri -Brahma 
halpa known in the vicinity ? 

We should be much gratified if this, and other points connected with 
this inscription receive the attention of Captain Burt, or any other 
intelligent correspondent who may have the opportunity of local inqui- 
ry. We will not dismiss the temple, without noticing X199HA “ the 
carpenter,” the Christopher Wren who built the cloud-capt” fabric. No 
Indian name approaching to this is now known. Was he foreigner ? 

# 

♦ III the 9lh verse of the Moio slab the name of Java Varma’s father is incomplete. 
But Bang A iivould not suit the metre, and would make an incongruous compound. 
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Of the character of the Poem a few words remain to be said. It is 
compgsed in an ambitious style by an accomplished scholar. His 
verses are polished and elaborate ; some however are obscure^ and the 
quaint pedantry of Sanscrit Poetry here abounds. But in spite of 
these defects, many of the verses may be justly commended as contain- 
ing much of truly poetical imagery, conveyed in lofty and polished 
diction. But we must leave space for Captain Burt’s narrative. 


Extract from the JoiirnaL 

I readied Chatterpore at 9 o’clock at night, (wliicli was an ear- 
lier hour than I had stipulated for by twelve or thirteen hours), 
but my reason for pushing on was in order to have time to pay a visit 
to Khajrao, a place situated about nine pukka (full) koss (eighteen 
English miles) from Chatterpore, to the right of my road, and lying 
not far from Rajporo, or Ragurhy, or I think it is more correctly call- 
ed Rajiiuggur. The natives at a distance sometimes call Chatterpore 
Chatpore. It was whilst I was on my return trip from Eraw to 
Saiigor that I heard, from a palky bearer, of the wonders of this 
place — Khajrao, near Chatpore, as he called it ; and which he staled 
to be situated from Saugor seven munzils, or daily stages, for native 
pedestrians, whidi, at fifteen miles per day, is about the thing, Chat- 
terpore being distant from Herrapore fifty miles, or one hundred from 
Saugor. I may as well now employ my twelve or thirteen hours spare 
time in taking a look at Khajrao along with the reader. 

Immediately on my arrival at Chatterpore, at 9 o’clock at night, I 
told the dawk inoonshce, (baboo, or writer) to procure a double set 
of sixteen bearers, and two spare men for a hangie, containing my 
food and printing materials, to start as soon as possible for Khajrao. 
I wished to arrive there before sunrise in the morning, and it lay at 
a distance of eighteen or twenty miles thence by an indifferent road. 
I left a pair of trunks and a pair of patarahs (tin boxes) under the 
care of the baboo, as I should not require them until my return, and 
in about an hour started for Khajrao, via Raj nuggar, and reached the 
temples of the former at seven or eight o’clock in the morning. The 
ruins which I went to see lie at some distance from the village, which 
lies beyond them, and this place I did not see, as a quantity of jungle 
intercepts the view of it. I was much delighted at the venerable, and 
pictures||ic appearance these several old temples presented, as I got 
within view of them. They reared their sun-burnt tops above the 
hiige trees by which they are surrounded, with all the pride of supe- 
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rior height and age. But the chances are^ the trees (or jungle rather) 
will eventually have the best of it. My first inquiry, after faking 
breakfast, was for ancient inscriptions, and a temple close by was im- 
mediately pointed out as the possessor of one. 1 went there, and sure 
enough there was an inscription in the No. 3 Sanscrit character of the 
Allahabad pillar, in the most perfect and beautiful state of preserva- 
tion, engraved on a stone slab which measured about five feet by four, 
and was completely covered on the upper side with writing ; the stone 
was laying at a ^slope against a step in the side wall of the temple. 
It was the largest, the finest, and thfi most legible inscription of any 1 
had yet met with, and it was with absolute delight that I set to work 
to transfer its contents to paper. I took two copies, one on a plain 
white paper, without ink, by pressing it in a wet state with towels 
into the hollows formed by the letters, and another reversed with 
ink, which I spread upon the stone. The facsimile, or impression, ob- 
tained was the most beautiful specimen 1 have by me, and I regretted 
that the surface of the stone twenty square feet, was too large for me 
to spare time to make a duplicate with ink. The date of it is 1123,* 
Sunbat, or 771 years ago, as was distinctly pointed out in the lower- 
most line of the inscription ; having done this I took a look around,-^ 

Si monumentura quoeris, circumspice,”— and could not help ex- 
pressing a feeling of wonder at these splendid monuments of antiquity 
having been erected by a people who have continued to live in such a 
state of barbarous ignorance. It is a proof that some of these men must 
then have been of a more superior caste of human beings than the rest. 

Khajrao is sitiiatcd one koss distant from Kajnuggur, the Ilajah 
of which sent to express a hope I would pay him a visit on my return : 
and as 1 was in his dominions, I thought it was as well to do so in the 
evening. . I found in the ruins of Khajrao seven large DiwallaSy or 
Hindoo temples, most beautifully and exquisitely carved as to work, 
manship, but the sculptor had at times allowed his subject to grow 
rather warmer than there was any absolute necessity for his doing ; in- 
deed, some of the sclilptures here were extremely indecent and olTensive; 
which I was at first much surprised to find in temples that are pro- 
fessed to be erected for good purposes, and on account of religion. But 
the religion of the ancient Hindoos could not have been very chaste if 
it induced people under the cloak of religion, to design the most dis- 
graceful representations to desecrate their ecclesiastical erections. The 
palky bearers, however, appeared to take great delight at the sight of 
those to them very agreeable novelties, which they took |[Ood care 
to point out to all present. I was much struck with the beauty of the 
* The impression {^ives 1173 Samhat. 
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inner roofs of the temples^ which were circular^ and carved in a most 
elaborq^te style. 

I told one of the bearers to try and find out whether there were 
any passage or steps leading to the roof inside or outside the building : 
as if there were^ I intended to pay a visit to it. After searching about 
for some time, he reported that there was a way; so I went to 
look at it, and found that the only means which presented itself of 
access to the upper story, existed on the inside, and from one of the 
side passages ( dark as Erebus), and that it was requisite to ascend 
by climbing up the sacred images.* 

From the side wall, which was perpendicular, I first sent up one of 
the bearers, and then by laying hold of the leg of one god, and the 
arm of another, the head of a third, and so on, I was luckily enabled, 
not however without inconvenience, to attain the top of the wall ; 
where, on the roof, I found an aperture, just large enough for me to creep 
in at. On entering upon the roof, I found that my sole predecessors there 
for several years before had been evidently the bat and the monkey, 
and the place was not for that reason the most odoriferous of all 
places in the world. However, it was necessary that 1 should see and 
inspect the nature and formation of these upper stories. The circular 
roofe, before referred to, were formed by the overlapping of huge 
long blocks of stone, which stretched from the capital of one pillar to 
that of another, and upon both of which they are supported. The 
others are placed so as to fill up the corners of the square (or other an- 
gular figure of which the plan of the roof was formed) by other huge 
long blocks laid across these interstices diagonally, from the centre of 
one face to centre of another. The same occurred above them, smaller 
blocks being used as the circle contracted, and as the roof tended towards 
a point. Here a square stone was laid on, resting upon the superincum- 
bent ones. There was no masonry, I mean no plaster of any kind, used 
for the purpose of cementing these slabs to one another, their own weight 
and position alone being sufficient to give them permanence — a per- 
manence which has lasted forages, and which woultl, unless disturbed 
by the growing of. trees or other disturbing cause, sempiternally exist. 
I saw nothing else worthy of notice, only here and there, immense 
parallelopipedons of stone, in some of which, the presence of holes ap- 
parently drilled for the intrusion of the lever for raising them was 
indicated. There appeared to be no way of returning excepting that 
by which I had effected my ascent, so 1 set about my descent as well 
as 1 could, for this was more difficult than the ascent ; but after 
resting first one foot, then another, upon any projection 1 could meet 
with, 1 managed to effect, without loss of limb my perilous descent. I 
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noticed a vast quantity of beautiful sculptures of all kinds^ to attempt 
to describe which would exceed the limits of this work^ ev^ if 1 
possessed the means of doing so ; but as I do not^ and have made no 
sketches there^ 1 must per force be excused from inserting any. Having 
visited several temples, in all seven, of which the names are as follow, I 
went to take a look at the rest of the wonders of the place* One temple 
was dedicated to Mahadeo; a second to Parwatti; a third to Kun-~ 
dart; a fourth to Lalaji;{\) in which I found the large inscription ; a 
fifth to liandeOy OT the Mahadeo bullock god; opposite to which and 
facing it, in an outer building, contemporaneously erected, is a 
splendid figure of the largest bail, (or ox) I have ever seen ; the 
animal was sitting upright upon the ground, and in this state mea- 
sures seven feet long, five feet high, and three and quarter feet 
broad, and weighs by my old way of calculating 68^ tons, or 
1872^ maunds. I had not sufficient time to make a drawing of 
him, being obliged to notice more interesting matters. The sixth 
temple is consecrated (may I use this term to Chatterbkoj ; and the 
seventh (what think ye of that reader) to our fourth friend of the Hog 
species — to Barao,W and in which there is, without exception, the 
finest, (and last) but not largest, specimen of this animal I have 
as yet seen ; and I don’t think there are many others in India, except- 
ing one of which I know the locality, but have not visited it. The 
dimensions of this interesting object are as follow — His height is 
five and three quarter feet, his length eight feet, breadth three and quar- 
ter feet ; all these dimensions are approximations, made by means of 
my walking stick, which measures rather more than a yard in length ; 
so that each of them may be perhaps increased by about one inch ; his 
weight will be, according to our method, ninety tons, or about 2461 
maunds.- This is pretty well for the weight of the gentleman just 
after breakfast. What the deuce would it be after luncheon ? lam 
happy to say we have in this specimen unequivocal proof of the pre- 
sence of a complete and well formed snake which is lying under him,0^) 
partly in an incurvated position, but evidently subdued ; the female 
figure, that should be here has been taken away (confound the 
rascally despoilers), and nothing remaining of her ^autiful form (for 
1 am sure it must have been beautiful, judging from the rest) but two 
feet, and her hand, which is posited upon the left throat or neck of the 

1. Divinities by the name ofKuNDARi and Lalaji are not found in the Sanscrit 
theogonies, they may be familiar designations locally current. 

2. The Vardha Avatar of Vishnu is well known. 

3. The snake An ant a or Sesha, which upholds the earth. The child is the infant 
IIari described as reposing on this snake. 
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animaL One additional circumstance occurs too in this specimen^ 
which is the remains of a child resting upon the snake's neck. 1 should 
conceive that this figure of a child is meant to represent the child of 
Prithei, viz. mankind, born of earth (or Prithee), and of whom the 
fable represents Hiran, the snake, to have been the enemy or destroyer, 
but who has here triumphed, and is resting upon the serpent's neck— - 

Thou shalt bruise his head, and he shall bruise thy heel." Another 
very extraordinary fact is, that the tail of the Barao, though broken 
olf, (as indeed is that of each of the other specimens) must evidently 
have joined on to the tail of the reptile ; this would seem to convey the 
idea that the tail was either part of the enemy, or the enemy itself ; 
but this discussion I must leave to the learned, being unable to grapple 
with it myself. The tusks of the Hog are curved in the finest and most 
determined manner. I do not recollect in what direction the woman's 
feet are turned in this specimen, whether towards the animal, or 
sideways from him. I would willingly have given a hundred rupees 
(10/.) to have had a good sight of the “ Prithee'* creature, (who has been 
taken away,) and that in a mutilated state too, as they have left her 
feet and one arm. The Barao stands on a fine thick slab raised on 
a high chabutra, which is accessible by steps formed of red graiiiUi, 
(mind that). The roof is well formed, strong, and likely to last for 
ages; as is also the Hog. I think he was covered with parallel rows of 
human figures, like unto the others, but upon this fact 1 beg to say 1 
do not feel justified in speaking decidedly. 

Let us now look in at the little Mahadeo, or lingam, which is to 
be seen in another temple, situated not far from this one. In order to 
arrive at it, it is nccesSary to ascend a considerable number of stops, at 
the top of which is situated the representation of the vital principle. 
Let us now measure the height of the gentleman. The natives ob- 
jected to my going inside, without taking off my boots, which would 
have been inconvenient ; so standing at the door way, I saw a bearer 
measure the height with my walking stick, it amounted to of its 
height, or eight feet, audits diameter al>out 1;\, or four feet. Its weight 
will be about tons, or 207 maunds. It was erected in a receptacle, 
which was raised from the ground about four feet, and twenty-five 
feet in diameter. That of the room exceeded it by perhaps three or four 
feet on each side, — there being a passage all round it. 1 under- 
stand a light is regularly kept burning there during the night time, and 
it was considered by far the largest lingam in India, and is consequently 
much venerated. The dimensions of the stone slab from which I 
copied the inscriptions in the other temple, were 5^ feet length, 
3 feet breadth, and foot thickness^its weight is therefore about 
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13j hundred weight, or 17 maunds. This stone lies detached fixjmi 
some part the building (from whence I cannot say) imd rests inside 
one of the temples before mentioned* I must return to state a pecu. 
liarity I met with in this Barab. His two left legs were both placed 
foremost ; perhaps this was intended to add to his strength or durability, 
by giving him what they might have considered greater base ; but I 
should doubt whether the base would not have diminished instead of 
increased by this arrangement. In the other specimens, I think the legs 
of none were advanced, but as if the animal were standing still. A 'large 
tank exists within fifty yards of this Hog, but there was not nmcli 
water in it at the time I was there. A great deal of jungle surrounds 
these ruins. Near the water entrance to one temple 1 found a lion or 
two (stone ones, not living animals) ; one of whom seemed to be seizing 
a wrestler by the left arm, with one paw up and mouth open ready to 
destroy him. Wm this again, and Herun I had a 

desperate hunt bere (not after a hare) but after my pencil, with which 
1 intended to have knocked off" the last named figure, but 1 was ob- 
liged to knock of,** altogether (as the sailors say) or leave work, be- 
cause 1 could not find it. After sending two or three men to two or 
three places to hunt for it, 1 was obliged to depart without making the 
intended drawing, and after I had progressed about a mile from the 
place, when it was too late to return, lo, and behold, I found the pencil 
upon my palanquin drawer. I soon after got to Rajnuggur, but before 
finally taking leave of the seven temples, 1 shall state my opinion, that 
they are most probably the finest aggregate number of temples eongre. 
gated in one place to be met with in all India, and all are within a 
stone's throw of one another. 


II 

fro «iiww!4n«r*iHT*j fr^r>j<TT«r i 

filfWTOTlTr ||\|l 


4. Hiranya Kasipu, Gold-clad, or Daitya or T/tan ; for whose destruction Vishnu 
took the form of the man*lion. 
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»rJ ansffi^ »<^ q n Tf^ ft«rf?r; 
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wnnrfit; ^ «rT i 
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Rr^^'dl I 



^gmw T f^ ii<n 


?T^^»Tn!3^^TWrt fw I 

wvn ii'«n 


*cwfT*r^i jnsrersrt ^sPr^rt 

sRif ®^’f?rni<n3r3rfi*^ *1 ^ 

^T5^?r; wfsrtr^w 5^; irf^: ijcn 


^^ T «^1 T ^ji^^^^^l [fay6 | » T ^ jl PIT < i1filii7l ; I 

gim r fi w m JTOT wim^ 5i*n?*R; 

r: »rf^«ft m\ 
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Or^fhr; ir^^mwnrywj i 
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* 

sw: 

%ST f^t i i »ra ^ gT iRTOifT fd%Tn»r i 

> i^ ^ g w4gi P<«iH<nft^ .’ ii\«ii 

<n» rFT i 
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Tf^^iirrat 

*n5[% ?r^ t 

flf^n^T^r \\\\\\ 

^aiM T iTdRitiKdirud iTT??^ g Fr c<m‘»f^i i 
Mid ruvjj ST ik^ii 

d*dr^dJrdl^l^<<*rtdd«df«d’)-dH^»ll«4l<J*!lld. 

U! |*d '^«d : I 

ftSTJ 

ildiWw ir3ndw^(% fd^y^i*fiwrdMi*diflfrt.* ii^^ii 

t^ror: ii’^aii 

nd I'^^d ^ni^d dl'^d 0n^*idl I 

5. Sic in Oriff. : but it seems an error of the engraver. 

6. Sirin Orifj. There appean? an error of the engraver, Hhey/orihutsdkoJtadaydrdra- 
iah give no intelligible sense, oucl are omitted in the translation. 
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iiukh 
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IK^H 


CMabch, 


aflw; % ^ ^ T «liiRlft iK^n 


Translated by J. C. C. Sutherland. 

Salutation to Siva. 

1. With internal joy be there reverence, to the unborn God, the 
cause of those vast holy fig trees, which approach the moon : who 
himself devoid of action, is the preserver and destroyer. 

2. For your welfare (sawa) be the mystic dance of the god, which 
occurs at periods of annihilation ; in whicli rapidly whirl the summits 
of all the crested mountains, and in which, that mount (affixing as it 
were the earth shaken to the seventh sea), becoming like a headh'ss 
but yet panting corse, falls a prostrate image,— trembling and whining 
by the voices of its elephants. 

8. “ Who art thou on the threshold, naked and abject? How 
^'unreasonably dost thou bear a trident in thy left hand. Fie on this 
"warlike shew. Truly those peacock's feathers become thee !" Thus 
gibed by his beloved, the god with a smile replies, " Know me to be 
Mahesvara." " It is clear indeed, (she adds) and the confirmation 
is in your want of clothes.” May that god Sambhu be for your 
welfitre. 

4. This beautiful Bha^rati(7) too excels, resplendent as pearl ; she 
who ever dwells in her lotus abode on the &ce ^ Fa 8 ( 7 «?atxX^) 

, 7. eloquence personified. 

B. Name of Siva as lord of the animate world. 
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5. Excellent is timt yoipif in Sis imaMme ftge, 

eager to anatch the tender filaments of Ae lotus, dirtists hk pweboms 
on the section of the moon, fixed on the brow of Sim^ aid iiio is 
struck by MridVivi' (smiling in her ang^) with the sigitated lotus 
sprout m her head (^) 

6. Truly, in the beginning of the kalpa, the universe proceeded 
from Brahka wishing to create, when be Imd perceived the eternal 
void, enveloped in darkness and merely Atmpq>here. Frmn him, when 
he had finished, proceeded the air. In that was produced fire; from 
fire proceeded water ; from that proRfic caiwe proceeded BRAaaiA's 
vast golden egg, streaked with rays of light. 

7> By hk wisdom, from the two segments of that egg Brahma 
created his sops, the seven Munis (Marichi and the rest) the abode 
of holiness. 

8. Amongst these dark-dkpelling, intelligent Munis, Was the illus- 
trious Atri of celebrated greatness ; in the cavity of whose eye, was 
produced the orb of the moon, whose abundant light radiates like 
luxuriant hair. From him •was bom his pure son Chamdratbeya. 

9 . Who can measure the glory and greatness of that holy man, the 
Iteloved image of the Omniscient, pure in soul ; of him, who hath assured 
heaven and beatitude to the whole .world, illumined with light, sur- 
passed by his excessive splendor, dispelling all doubt and illusion ? 

10. From him sprung the wonderful Vayvaryama — fhultle8S>*--na- 
turally upright— of excellent disposition— eminent— unprejudiced-- 
symmetrical from his large upper extremities — not slightly observant 
of fasts — fruitful to the root,— and never wasted by the spontaneous 
fire of cruel foes, the votaries of misfortune, 

11. As long as the moon (endures) the sovereigns of the race of 
Chmdratreya illuminate the earth. [[ The rest of this sloka is wanting,'} 

12. Reverence to those ancient monarchs through whom the sur&ce 
of tlie earth was encompassed by kings, who were friendly to the faiUi 
which has descended down — unvexed even when their lives were 
begged«--strictly a(jl>ering to truth — who robbed of vermilion lint, the 
coronal streaksUl) of the wives of the powerful but R'bellious chief- 
tains. 

9. Durga' is described as fondling a young Elephant. One of fiiVA*s names is 
Mrida*, or delighted; whence his consort is called Mrid'a'ni. 

10. A double meaning pervades this verse ; the epithets have a twofold sense, one 
applicable to the saint, and one to a tree. It would be impossible to preserve the 
doMe embendre in the translation. 

11. The Hmdu wife stains the line on the head made, by the partition of the hair 
with red lead. The widow abstains from this and other ornaments. 
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13. In process of time in tbis |reat race the iltnstrioas Namnuka 
became sovereign ; exalted in panegeric> and radiant witli splmidor> — 
like a gem amongst pearls. 

14. The chariot-bome denizens of the sky were rmninded rf Axjuna^ 
by that stalwart bowman, rushing on to destroy his fees and brandish- 
ing his strong bow. 

15. From him sprang an illustrious son, the sovereign Vag-yatt, 
of excellent fame— -celebrated by the happiness of mankind^ and like 
Vakpati(12) in the observance of courtesy. 

16. By that matchless warrior— whose eye was bright like the 
snake’s — and who was kind to those eminent for learning— the shreds of 
anecdotes of Prithuka and Kunda were put to shame, when he had 
dispelled the keen fear of his poet subjects.(l3) 

17 . Of him, (the ornament of the earth) was bom a grateful son the 
illustrious Vijaya, renowned for victory ; ydii the birth of which 
magnanimous treasure of greatness, holy garlands with parched com, 
flaja ) (14) were scattered down by the delighted wives of the im- 
mortals. 

18. By divine choristers, joined by their earthly companions, was 
melodiously warbled the bright and exalted glory of the sovereign 
Vijaya. 

19. Like that snake, who is bent in humility, when made to uphold 
Qhe earthy by the son of Sumitba' (1^) — rich in his extended verdant 
plains — conqueror throughout the world — that lord (skilled to reward 
his friends) about to subdue the southern quarters, once again in no 
mimic war, sounds his martial musick. 

20. Prom that monarch, resembling as it were the ocean, was bom 
the amiable king Vahila, the moon of men ; by whom, darkness was 
dispelled, and who bade pour forth the stream of poet's praise. 

21. Innumerable houses became pervaded by brilliant light when 
the king was pleased 1 so also the mansions of his enemies, when he was 
angered.(lG) 

22. In regard to gems and the wealth of the people Kosa pdm in 
its sense of or^al, was not known ; but in its sense of adhering to the 
scabbard, was familiar to their swords. Paxapaiia, in the sense of 

12. A name of Vachaspati the Guru of the Gods. 

13. These are Pauranik Heroes, to whom various feats of valor and generosity are 
attributed. 

14. vulgarly called Khoi. 

15 . Laxmana. 

16. A double eutendre or pun (the rhetorical figure pervades this ofoAa. 

Indeed an epithet is construed with each of the antithetic membets. It is said to be 
a stalk with two flowers. 
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loss of plumage, did exist in his ea^tal in inspect toitriiow $ the 
sense of partiality was not obtained by bis friendly eourtl$t9«(!7> 

23. From him, by the blase of whose intense jtoy, great kii^ wem 
consumed like cotton— from him, graced with every eminent virtue, 
whcr robbed of their renown wide spreading trees-^was bom. Jar the 
delight of mankind, that Sai Harsha,— a gemdispeUing (as it were a 
fever)(^3) the joy of his enemies, who (exempt from every sin) by his 
own right arm, subdued capricious glory. 

24. Unconquered in \v^ar— armed with a swpjd-*-with his fiice dilated 
by the frown above the petals of his lotus-like eyes inflamed with 
anger— whom, having seen, the glories of his enemies gradually receded 
fh)m all quarters, with faces quailing as if under the palm of his hand, 
and with bodies now trembling with fear. 

25. The sea-girt world like a citadel was preserved by that mailed 
hero, by means of his unerring and terrific arm. 

26. Skilled to counteract his enemies, he soon reproached the sea ; for 
he was unaddicted to partiality {aptzxa dharma), and was averse to 
association with the evil minded {dosha kara), and inimical to vile 
and cruel detractors {bhtifanffa)X^^) * 

27* Kings (who by their hands were able to push aside strong 
horses) cheerfully submitting to his dominion, would eat at the thres- 
hold of that hero— stained as it was by the mud caused by the exuda- 
tions from the heads of elephants. 

28. His most beloved wife was Kankuta, like a necklace, being 
bright as the lustre of the moon ; inestimable, and heart penetrating. 

29. She, who longed for his society, was the ornament of women— 
the sole grace of the world. For her colour shone like gold— her eyes were 
like the dark lotus, which expands before the moon — her hand was 
ruby-red— grace was in her steps— her lips were of coral— and her mind 
was pure like the pearl itself, just emancipated from its parent shell. 

30. Of him and her (the offspring of the celestial Gan^aW of 
pure renown, the remembrance of whom destroys a multitude of sins 

17. This vewe is in the true vein of Sanscrit pedantry. The words explanatory of 
the double sense of the words (on which the poet puns) are of course wanting in the 
original. 

18. There is a fabulous gem by contact with which fire loses its combustive virtue. 

It is here alluded to. 

19. The influence of the moon on the tides has been long known to the Indians, and 
is often alluded to in Sanscrit poetry. According to the paxa^ or semi-lunation, the tides 
increase or decrease ; the sea is thus said to be affected by the paaa. It is likewise not 
indifferent to the Doshdharaf the moon, or night-maker. It abounds also wi<h 
JBhv^un§a% serpents. It is probable that the pedantic author of these verses, some of 
which are in the true poetic vein, considered the puns of this stanza as his chcfd^atuwc^ 

20. It is indicated that Kawkuta was of the Gangetic race. 
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Rltd abounds in holy shrines) the son was Yaso^Dhabha Dkva, 
tfae|tbode of virtue, naturally obedient to his fether, of great j^rowess, 
and creating a doubt whether he was Bh^shwa or UphnuraX'^O 

8L Though shewing like fwetnaiure grey hairs, still the brilliantly 
white dust on his head (reeeived in prostration to the feet of Brahmins) 
obtained increased beauty. 

33. Sivi only gavea piece of his flesh {pat) to a ringle bird {tivijay (^> 
who begged it ; but that king bestowed millions on all who asked. 

33. Through awe of that victorious monarch, kings conceived these 
notions;— when prostrating their foreheads on the ground, that he was 
an animated gem when preceding his equipage, that to march on foot 
was an office distinguished by dignity Uiat to speak to him, was as 
if on every side there were life and triumph and that to make every 
sort of obeisance, was a graceful attitude. 

34. His brilliant conduct covered with glory, as if overspread by a 
coat of white plaster, now placed him on a level with these miracles, — 
the mansion of the king of snakes, ever illuminated by the moon — 
and the expanse of the atmosphere strewed with jasmine flower8.(^^) 

35. Though in greatness Rivalling the luminary borne by seven 
horses, and capable of seeing beyond the seven seas, no man in this 
world could scan the ocean of his mind. 

36. When his power was annihilated, dominion {Bhrita-raafUra) 
and prosperity were denied to the enemy — who poured forth tliosc 
plaintive notes ( Gandhari) grateful as tJie warbling of a bird {Sakunt) ; 
who fainted at hearing the mangling by terrific [fdiishma) crows 
(Drona) of die ears {Karna) and feces (A^ya) of men {Nara) 
—and who was now conscious of that hero's valor and prowess 
{Dhanna prahhava)* This was strange.C*^^) 

21. Bh^shma was the son of Ganga ; his father was Santanu : he was general of 
Dortodhana, the opponent of his consin Youhistuara. Upendka is a name of 
Krishna. 

22. A passage in the Mahahkarat 'vi alluded to. Sivi was celebrated for his generosi- 
ty ; a biri demanded surrender of his prey which had taken refuge with Sivx. His 
(^er of other food is rejected, and the victim or a piece of^ivi’s own flesh insisted 
on. The just and generous king complies with the latter alternative. Puns again are 
perpetrated on the words pal and dkoija^ which signify a weight and a Brahman 
respectively, besides the senses taken in fiie translation. The partakers of Yaso 
Diiarma Deva’s liberality were Brahmans. 

23. These are impossible events, something like Virgil's leaves inscribed with king's 
names. 

24. A play on the words runs through this Sloka— Dhrita-Basbtba was husband 
of Gandhari, the sister of Sakdni. Bhisma, Drona, Kurna, and Nabasya, are 
generals of Dhrista-Rashtra and his son Durtodhana. Dharma-Prabha- 
Va k a name of Ycdhishtara, nephew of Dhrita-Kashtra. See Sri Bhagaval 
puifam. The ambiguity is lost in the translation Bhisma and the rest might be 
taken as the Cioanthi and Gy aantes of the enemy's army with less outrage to com- 
mon sense. 
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37* What boots it that a ditA was dug by the slaty tboiiisaiid royal 
sons of Saoab who devoted their lives; and that it was Sited 
water by his grandson and two other descendants in tiieinlalid eeeond 
degree? Hearkig the narrative of the origin dT the sea {S 0 ^r)y he idly 
emidoiis made a vast undulating hdce greater than the sea 

38. Resplendent as the autumnal moon, as soon as that palace, 
which had braised the horses’ ho(^ and ah|ttered die chariot wheels, 
was seen by the charioteer of the sun, he swerved his car from its path, 
— that palace of which .the golden ball, gave the idea of the solar disc 
kissing the summits of the snowy mountains, and constituted the 
delight of the household image of Vavkctkta, the foe of demons. 

39. Of that great king the chaste queen was Narha Dbva, high-born, 
happy, and beloved on earth. 

40. Even when injured she was always unresenting; bat when 
benefited, lavish of her life ; forgiving the arrogant, but never addicted 
to pride herself. 

41 . The queen bore to that god amongst men a virtuous and pure son, 
Banoa -just as Saghi bore Jayanta to the Ruler of the Gods 
(Inura). 

42. That best of men {NaroUama) bom in the race of Vrxsbmi, 
the cleaver of the skulls of his foe, surnamed pure (Puta mama) 
imparted gladness to his encomiasts, ( Yasodd "mndatd) and adhered 
to peaceful pursults.(^) 

43. By that lion-like man, resistless in his anger, safety of life was 
never allowed to the n>bber of gold {Hiran^a KcMipu).{^) 

44. May it please your Majesty from this place to listen to the 
lo>d of Kosah (Oude) ?” Lord of Kraiha let the mandate be 
quickly heard.” " Oh Ruler of Sinhala (Ceylon) prostrate yourself, 
and stand outside.” Speak chief of Kuntala, first putting up your 
cloth to your mouth.” Such were the words spoken by the door- 

25. Allusion to the Puranic origin of the Ocean is made. Sagur had determined 
to reap the fruit of an Amta-Meddha. The first stage of this is the release of the vie* 
Urn horse with a label. When fairly caught after battle with rivals he is slain, and the 
sacrificer obtains his vow. In dr a alarmed for his throne had the labelled horse 
picketted in Patdla^ in the centre of the earth, before the Muni Kapila. Sagar’s 
sons baffled in their chase dug for the victim. Finding him, they abused the Muni, by 
whose curse they became ashesy By the successive austerities of Ansuman, Diljpa, 
and Bhagiratha, grandson, great grandson, and great great grandson of Sagar, 
the celestial Ganges was brought on earth, and filling the excavation, reanimated 
the ashes of their progenitors who ascended to heaven. The poet indicates that 
Y A60DHDRMA Dbva dug a great Tank. 

26. A play on words pervades this stanza. It may refer to Krishna or Marot- 
TAMA, also called Put ana m a, who was the delight of Yasoda, his adoptive mother. 

27. The same /cn dfe m<f$s is kept up. 
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k€q)crs to dismiss attending kings when he had retired into the female 
apartments. 

45. " Who art thou.**" The beloved of Ka'shi's lord and thou? 
" The wife of the king of Andhra:*' and thou ? The spouse of the^ief 

of Radha and thou ? The bride of the prince of Anga'' — Such 
were the colloquies with the wives of his enemies detained as cap- 
tives, while their lotus-like eyes were suffused with tears. 

46. Who art thou? of whom? and. for what object art thou 
come ; thou who art resplendent as the luminary whose emblem is 
the hare?" “ 1 am gleaming fame ; and wandering over the universe, 
1 am come, fervently anxious to behold the glory of the monarch 
Banga, the sole friend of the learned^ which has reached the crest of 

'' the vast mountain of Lokdlok**i"^) 

47* Placed by Banoa, after prostration made, that divine symme- 
trical Linga made of emerald, is victorious in this world. Worshipped 
by Imdra, it was obtained from him by Arjuna, who had pleased him 
and brought by him on earth, and adored by Yudhishtara. 

48. In the fane, a stone god put up by that king shews a second 
Hara, the remover of the bonds of pain. 

^ 49. By that King Banga was erected this fane of the lord Sambhu, 
the chief of the gods, with its summit, bright like the autumnal clouds ; 
of which, by gliding near the golden cupola, (furrowing as it were the 
sky) Aruna, rendered radiant, abashed the crest of Mbru.(29) 

50. For the nice construction of its spire the skill of no mortal could 
have availed; ViSwA Karma(^) himself must have turned^his arch. 

51. How this vast Vata tree surpasses! — A hundred times were 
given by him crores of golden coins, in quantities equiponderous with 
his body, by which they were weighed. 

52. Enthusiastic in the true faith, and delighting to benefit others, 
seven high born Brahmins were located in palaces, reverenced by gifts 
of wealth, grain, and lands perfectly pure, though their bodies were 
tinged by smoke from ever-enduring sacrifice. 

53. Two yavas at SruBrdhma Kedpa; one tn the vicinity. On 
the south of the snowy mountain, Kalpa gram was another. 

54. Having ruled this earth, girt with waters as if by a girdle, and 
unsubjected to any other; when he had lived 109 autumns, with 
eyes closed, and (as ordained) fervently redting the name of Rudba, 
the royal Banga obtained final beatitude by abandoning this mortal 
coil in the conflux of the Yamuna and Ganges. 

28. The Sun never reaches this mountain. 

29. Aruna is the Dawn, the charioteer of the Sun. 

30. The celestial architect. 
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55. Then did this glory of the world's lord attain perfection, when 
tlie wise priest Yasondhaha, skilled in the vedae, and the friend of 
the gods, here administered — according to law — scattering light on 
jurisprudence. 

56. Born in the tribe of Twaxara, and in the family of Savaaa, 
was a poet called Sni Nandana, the prince of bards. To him was 
born a son, the illustrious Bal Bhadra, who had read through revealed 
law, and was powerful by the observance of religious austerities. 

57 . Of that Bal Bhadra, Sri Rama was the son ; great as it were 
like a vast mountain, — of pleasing speech, — whose feet earthly kings 
adored,— exempt from sin, — and celebrated as the ocean of literature, 
— and skilled in elegant composition. By him composed, this incom- 
parable panegyric was published in the temple. 

58. Who had learned the scieru'e of words, — by the sensible Kayas- 
THA Pasampala, distinguished by his race and disposition^ the tran- 
script of this panegyric was arranged. Here are no confused letters 
nor any obscure from rivalry. (^1) 

59. This temple of Pramatha Nath was constructed by the architect 
Xkj^ha, virtuous, and a Viswa Karma in science. 

60. As long as this world with its mountains, cities, forests, its histo- 
ries, memorials, and seas [shall remain] ; as long as this sun shall 
shine ; as long as water shall ooze from the luminary whose rays are 
cool ; as long as the segment of the divine egg shall be fixed, that 
is expanded ; so long let this temple, dedicated by the monarch to 
Siva endure,— mocking as it does mount Kailasa. 

61. By the wise, and gifted Singha skilled in the science of writing, 
was this specimen of calligraphy engraved. Sambat 1019. 

In the reign of Raja Bang a, lord of the earth, this panbgyric of 
THE Emerald Image was finished. — 

62. Afflicting even infuriated elephants, — by the abundant tears of 
the children and wives of his enemies (broken in the conflict of war) 
of that great king these lines became obliterated. 

63. The king JaiPavarma Deva (like an elephant supporting the 
universe) rewrote in clear letters the above verses, which he had before 
written in irregular letters {kirna). These letters, in the Kakuda form 
that Gauda Kayastha, aided by the learned, inscribed by the hand of 
Java Pal, — that Kayastha of untarnished lustre, having a numerous 
progeny, the radiant moon of the king's race, who, the dispeller of 
gloom, had risen from the ocean of polished literature. 

Sambat 1173. Friday 3 Vaisakh ( Sudi) bright half 

31. The distiuctiou of nearly uniform is preserved. 

B b 
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Prosodial Kep. 

A sloka, or stanza, consists of four padas^ lines, or quarter slokas. 
They are generally, but not always, identical. Metre is Jatiy or mea- 
sured by matraSy or instants. In this, one long syllable and two short 
syllables are equivalent. Or it is Vrittay scanned by defined feet. 

The following slokas are Jad of the Arya species. First and third 
padas have 12 matras : second has 18 ; and fourth has 15 matras. 

1. 4. 15. 20. 35. 41. 50. 51. 59. G2. 

The otlier slokas are in the following metres, in which all four pnda 
are identical. 

Slokas. 


Sarddula Vikriditam i j u u | w.u | wu. | — u | ..v | - ( 


Malini 

MundacranU 

Rathoddhuta 

Vasantatilakam 

Snigdhara 

Vansasthavilam.. .... 

llurini 

Sikhurini 


I I wvu I I U j u — I 

j I -ou I uuu 1 — y I — u I — 1 

J -w- I uyy 1 I «“ 1 
I . .u I .yy I u-o I u-u ] - ^ t 
I ..... I .y. I .gy ] guU ] O... | u — | 
I g-w j — u.| g.w I -w- I 
I oyy I gg. | — { ..u- | gg. | » - | 
I u— I - - i ywu I yg. 1 .uw 1 u - I 


( 2. 3. 6- 9. 10. 12. 17. 
524. 29. 33. 30. 37, 44. 
^16. 49. 52. 54. 57. 03. 

5. 19. 

8. 27. 30. 45. 

14. 18. 22. 3i 
JO. 55. 34. 50. 

23. 38. 60. 

26. 40. 

47. 

58. 


Anmh~tup , — This i$ a very common measure. Each Pada 
consists of four dissyllabic feet ; the third foot must he an 
lambic, and the first syllable of the last foot is alternately 
long and short. The syllaldes of the remaining feet may be 
either long or short. .... .... .... .... 


7. 13. 21. 25. 28. 32. 
36.42.43.48. 53. 61. 


Art. II. — Account of a Journey to Beylah, and Memoir on the Pro- 
vince of Lus. By Lieut. Carloss, Indian Navy. 

On the 10th of January, having received an answer to a letter 
I had written to the chief of Lus, announcing ray arrival at Soonmemy 
with a letter and some presents from the Bombay Government, I 
commenced my journey to Bey lab. Two chiefs with a small party of 
followers had been sent to accompany me to the capital, but as ^ey 
were not ready to proceed, and I did not wish to delay my journey, I 
started, accompanied by Dr. Hardy, without them. 

The road for some distance led over a confused mass of low hillocks 
covered with loose sand, or across the low swampy hollo'ws between 
them, and the country had every where a most barren and desolate 
appearance, there not being a tree or a bush to be seen. About five 
miles from Soonmemy we arrived at a ridge of sand hills, about 150 
feet high, from the summit of which the Poorally river was visible to 
the W. N. W., with an extensive tract of thick mangrove jungle 
stretching along the left bank ; at this place we halted for a short time 
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until the chiefs who were to accompanj us made their appearance, 
and then continued our journey across a low flat plain, covered«with 
saline bushes. About an hour after sunset having reached a spot where 
the land was higher, and water procurable, halted for the night. 
In the course of the evening many travellers had collected at this spot, 
and by the time we arrived forty or fifty had encamped about the 
wells, which are merely small holes dug at the foot of a high bank, 
yielding a scanty supply of brackish water. There was a Syud 
amongst them, a noted story-teller, who continued to entertain a large 
audience with his tales until the night was far advanced, and as he 
possessed a deep and n)elodious voice, the effect of the kind of recitative 
style in which they were chaunted was extremelypleasing. 

On the following morning started for Layaree, a small town six 
miles distant, which we reached early in the afternoon. The level 
plain between the sand hills and Layaree is scored thrchighout with 
marks made by the passage of water, and overrun with saline bushes. 
Intermixed here and there with patches of stunted tamarisk trees. Our 
attendants told us that the Poorally flows through this plain during 
the inundation, and pointed out the beds of two deep water courses 
through which the water escapes in the latter part of the season. The 
river, they said, had no decided ,bed from Layaree, where there is 
a bund thrown across it, to its mouth, a distance of about twelve 
miles, but discharges itself into the bay and harbour of Soonmemy 
by several outlets, through the low grounds near the sea coast. 

Layaree is a small town, containing about fifty mud built houses, 
prettily situated in a grove of large baubool trees ; there is a large 
tank near it filled by a canal from the river, and half a mile to 
the N. E. is seen the small village of Charro, which is the residence of 
the darogah, or collector of taxes. At least a third of the population 
is composed of African slaves, who perform all the out-door labor. 
In my walks about the place 1 met several who complained bitterly 
of the treatment they received, and earnestly begged me to receive 
them on board the vessel, for they had determined to escape from their 
masters on the first opportunity. In the immediate vicinity of the 
town the country is open, and the ground laid out in fields, in which ' 
wheat, jowaree, cotton, and oH seed are cultivated. Farther off the 
land is overrun with high thick jungle, but in the small open spaces 
that occur here and there, is covered with grass, which although of a 
coarse kind, affords excellent pasturage for the flocks and herds. 

Shortly after our arrival at Layaree, and before the baggage camels 
had come up, word was brought that a cliief had just arrived from 
Beylah with Teeruthdass, the Jam’s dewan, and wished to see me. 
As soon as a place had been prepared to receive them, by spreading 
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mats and carpets under the shade of a large tree> he came attended 
by a ^ew armed followers^ and delivered a complimentary message from 
the Jam, expressing his satisfaction at my visit. The chief was a 
little old man, with a strongly marked Arab countenance. 

In the course of the conversation that ensued, I found they wanted 
me to remain at Layaree until they received further instructions from 
Beylah respecting my journey ; but as this would have delayed me 
many days, 1 told them decidedly I should take it ill, if any objec- 
tions were made to my proceeding immediately, and that on the fol- 
lowing morning I should either continue my journey, or return to the 
ship. This seemed to puzzle them extremely, and they at last begged 
1 would stop only one day, when they would be ready to accompany 
me, to which I agreed. In the course of the evening one of their atten- 
dants brought a quantity of rice flour, ghee, &c. for the use of the party. 

13///. On sending to the chief to tell him I was ready to proceed, he 
said he should be detained a short time at Layaree to settle a dispute 
that had occurred there, and would join me at the next stage. At 10 
started. For about three miles passed through cultivated grounds in 
which nothing but the oil seed plant was apparent, and then turning to 
the N. E. pursued a track leading along the bank of a deep dry nullah, 
running through thick tamarisk jungle; it extended several miles, and 
the trees were every where leafless and withered, with the exception of 
the small patches of undergrowth springing from their roots. As soon 
as we had got clear of the jungle we came upon an extensive tract of 
cultivated ground, watered by canals from the river, and dotted here 
and there with huts ; at this place, where we halted for half an hour, 
the soil being good yields abundant crops of oil seed and cotton, and 
game is plentiful. 

On resuming our journey, crossed a level plain thinly ov(4*spread 
with withered saline bushes, and extending as far as the eye could 
reach, apparently to the foot of the mountains on either side. We tra- 
versed it for a distance of eight miles, and after passing through an 
open jungle of tamarisk and mimosa trees, about five miles beyond it 
reached the Pooral ly river, and halted for the night. The distance 
from Layaree to this place is about eighteen miles. Here the Pooraily 
is about 400 yards broad, and flows from east to west, which is a 
proof that we must have crossed its course before we arrived at Layaree, 
as our attendants asserted ; the banks on both sides rise perpendicular, 
ly to a height of fourteen or fifteen feet, and a stream of water twenty 
yards broad and two feet deep pursues a winding course through the 
centre of its bed. 

The morning of the fourteenth was extremely cold, the thermo- 
meter having fallen to 35^ at day light. During the night the camels 
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had strayed some distance into the jungle^ and the drivers being' un« 
willing to go after them in the cold, became 8uyf;y and intractable avlien 
ordered to do so. This brought on a quarrel between them and one of 
the chiefs who attended us, which did not terminate until he drew his 
sword, and threatened to slay tlUm on the spot if they did not imme- 
diately bring them in ; frightened at his meances, they departed in 
haste to look for their beasts, but so. much time elapsed before they 
could be found, tliat we were not ready to start until near noon. 

Having proceeded four or five miles across a level plain, thickly 
covered with low salt bushes, we came again upon the river, wliich at 
this place is joined by the Ralito, a stream of.some magnitude, (lowing 
from the mountains to the eastward ; at the point of junction the bed of 
the Poorally is nearly a mile wide, and wlien full must form a fine 
slieet of water. The greater part of it is overrun with jungle, and the 
water meanders through it in two streams, about fifteen * yards wide 
and as many inches deep. The soil is covered in many places with 
a thin saline incrustation, which from the taste appears to be natron. 
Two alligators were lying asleep on the bank a short distance from the 
place where we crossed. 

On the opposite side of the river we met a fine-looking young man, 
mounted on a camel and attended by a few soldiers, who civilly stop- 
ped to salute us. He was a son of Arab Oosmanany, the chief of the 
Arab Gudoor tribe, and when he had been told that we did not under- 
stand the language, endeavoured to find out from the interpreter 
the object of my visit to Lus. 

Late in the afternoon we reached Oot, two small villages about five 
miles from Bcylah. During this day’s journey the road gradually inclin- 
ed toward the western range of mountains, and we had passed through 
a level country, alternately overrun with saline bushes or thick jungle. 
We were now not far from the head of the valley, which is encircled 
by high mountains, and numerous thin columns of sand were visible 
in every direction, caused by the eddying currents of wind sweeping 
out of their recesses. They moved over the plain with great rapidity, 
and whenever one came near us, I could hear the chief who guided * 
my camel mutter to himself, Pass away from the road good demon, 
and do us no harm ; 1 am only going to Beylah with the English gen- 
tlemen who have brought presents for the Jam.” Amused with this 
odd request, I asked him the meaning of it, when he told me with 
great gravity that we were now in the territory belonging to the an- 
cient city Shuhr Roghun, once the favorite residence of the fairy Bad- 
dul Jamaut, and that these columns were demons who had since taken 
possession of it, to whom it was necessary to speak sweetly to prevent 
them from playing us any tricks. 
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Oot consists of two small villages belonging to Arab Oosmanany, 
the chief of the Arab Gndoor tribe, one containing about 50 and the 
other 25 houses. The baggage not having come up, the carpets were 
spread under the shade of a large tree, and we were quickly surrounded 
by the whole population, to whom oil!^ dress and appearance seemed to 
afford considerable amusement. Arab Oosmanany, the chief, was at the 
village waiting to conduct us to Beylah ; and being informed of our 
arrival came to pay us a visit, the whole of the villagers having been 
previously summoned to compose his retinue. In the course of conver- 
sation, I told him that amongst the presents there was one for him, 
which he begged might be delivered in the presence of the Jam. In 
the evening he sent us a sheep, vnth a quantity of flour, rice, ghee, &c., 
and requested wc would let him know if we wanted any thing else. 

At noon next day the Kossid who had been dispatched to Beylaii 
the night before, to announce our approac^h, having returned, we left 
Oot accompanied by Arab Oosmanany and a small party of military 
followers. For the whole distance the road passed through a succes. 
sion of cultivated ground, interspersed with small thickets composed of 
a high bushy tree which appears something like the willow. As we left 
Oot we met ten or twelve hideous looking beings dressed as women, and 
mounted on donkeys, who saluted us as they passed ; from their pecu- 
liarly disgusting appearance and bold manners, 1 was induced to 
inquire of my companion who they were : he laughed, and said they 
were eunuchs. Descending by a deep irregular water course into the dry 
bed of a river flowing from the N. E. and about 700 yards broad, we 
crossed it and entered Beylah. On approaching the town the housetops 
were seen literally covered, and the streets thronged with people : as 
we entered it the crowd set up a wild shout, shrieking and hallooing 
with all their might, and created such a dust that I was almost suf- 
focated. The ladies also favoured us with a shrill scream, but whether 
of welcome, admiration, or disgust, I could not exactly make out. The 
young Jam, we were told, was amongst the spectsjors. Arab Oosma- 
nany turned off to the palace to report our arrival, and we were con- 
ducted to a house which had been prepared for our reception ; it was a 
most wretched dwelling, but with the exception of the palace, as good 
as any other in the town. The people crowded into the outer room 
. without ceremony, and although the Jam had sent six soldiers to keep 
them out, they found it impossible to do so, and I was at last obliged to 
turn every one out myself and fasten the door: whenever it was opened 
a general rush was made, and some bard fighting took place between 
the guard and the mob before the latter could be driven back. Some 
of the principal inhabitants confiding in their rank, rudely walked into 
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the inner apartment where we were sitting, but they were soon made 
sensible of their mistake by being immediately turned out of the 
house, and told that whoever wished to see us, must first asK and 
obtain permission. 

About two hours after our arrival one of the chiefs brought a com- 
plimentary message from the jAi, but the real object of his visit it 
appeared was to ascertain precisely my rank, which having done, he 
departed ; shortly after Arab Oosmanany came alone, and informed 
me that the Jam would give me a public audience next day. 

Late in the afternoon a chief came to conduct us to the house where 
the Jam was waiting to receive us, but no horses having been sent I 
requested him to go back and get three, which in a few minutes made 
their appearance. Preceded by the presents, and attended by a party 
of soldiers, we proceeded through the town, and after having passed 
with some difficulty through several narrow streets, filled with a 
crowd of people, shouting as if they were mad, alighted dt the door 
of the Kutehery, which, from the dense mass collected round it, was 
hardly approachable ; on entering the court-yard we were received by 
one of the chiefs, who taking me by the hand led me towards a 
covered veranda, or room open in front, where the Jam was seated in 
state ; although the hall of audience was merely a rude mud building, 
without ornament or furniture of any kind, the coup d’ oel was rather 
imposing, the group drawn up inside being arranged so as to produce 
the best possible effect. In the centre sat the young chief, on a square 
platform raised about a foot high, and covered with a carpet and 
cushions of silk richly embroidered. His relations and chiefs were 
disposed on either side according to their rank, Ularacky, his chief 
confidential adviser being seated on his right hand a little in advance, 
and his tutor, the Hadgi Hafiz, on his left, and the back ground was 
filled up by a body of well dressed, fine looking military retainers. My 
conductor having led me up to the musnud, the Jam desired me to 
sit down on a carpet laid in front of it, and the usual complimentary 
speeches and inquiries were made by the minister Ularacky, who 
conducted the whole business. During the time the interview lasted, 
the young chief, who I imagine had been well tutored for the occasion, 
sat without uttering a word, with a vacant incurious expression of 
countenance which was no doubt assumed. He is a handsome lad, of 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, with fine expressive eyes, rather fair 
complexion, and a profusion of long jet black ringlets falling on each 
side his face. At present his countenance is rather feminine, and 
when we saw him in his state robes, which from their peculiw fiishion 
aided the resemblance, he appeared more like a young Indian queen 
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than the chief of a wild tribe of Noorarecs. He wore an under dress 
of crimson and gold kincaub, with trowsers of striped silk, and over 
this & mantle of pale blue satin richly embroidered with gold and 
silver thread, colored silk, &c., in the pattern peculiar to the Caslimere 
shawls. His turban formed of splendid kincaub was extremely large, 
and adorned with a feather of ope^ gold work, set with emeralds, 
sapphires, rubies, &c. and another ornament richly set with jewels^ 
similar to what I believe is called in Europe a sevigni, from which 
hung several strings of large pearls. A gold-hilted sword, with a 
shield ornamented with chased gold knobs lay before him, and com- 
pleted his equipment. After the presents had been exhibited, which 
appeared to ex<nte the admiration of all present, I took leave, and 
attended as before by a party of soldiers, amongst whom I distributed 
a few rupees, as is customary on these occasions, returned to the house. 

During the week 1 remained at Beylali 1 had several long conversa- 
tions with Ularacky, the Jam's minister. Ularacky is the second chief of 
the Janiootry, the particular tribe to which the Jam belongs, and 
has been chosen by the Jam's mother in consequence to conduct 
the government of the province under her superintendence ; he is 
a fine intelligent old man, without any of the prejudices against 
Europeans which generally exist in the minds of those natives of 
India who have had no intercourse with them ; but being surrounded 
by chiefs belonging to the other tribes, who are jealous of his influence 
with the reigning family, he is obliged to act with the greatest caution. 

Beylah contains about 800 houses constructed of sticks and mud, 
and between four and five thousand inhabitants ; it covers a small piece 
of elevated ground rising above the banks of a river of some size, 
flowing from the N. E. which joins the Poorally about a mile farther 
to the westward, and with the exception of the N. E. quarter, which 
is surrounded by a ruinous mud wail, is entirely undefended. The 
palace of the Jam is within the walls, and is the only brick building in 
the place. About Beylah a large portion of the land is under cultivation ; 
and the face of the country presents a pleasing succession of grassy 
plains and small woods, which with the advantage of being placed 
nearly at the junction of two rivers, and at an equal distance from the 
mountains on dther side, renders it the best spot in the province that 
could have been selected for the site of the capital. The Poorally passes 
about a mile to the westward of it, and spreading over a large extent 
of surface forms several swamps, which are fed by numerous springs ; 
in some of them rice is cultivated, and the ground about their banks 
is every where much broken by deep gullies worn by the water 
flowing into them in the rainy season. 
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Ularac&y Uaving coadmuhicc^led to me l&e ct Amikix 

mpeictiii^ the eurvey of Soanmemy^ a&d fixiding ^le Jaia’fl aiij^r to 
the ^oveminent letter would not be ready for two days^ I dete^ih^ 
to employ the interval in viaiting Shuhr Rc^ihan, an auci^t excavated 
city, situated amongst the mountains to tlie northward ; on stating my 
wish to Uiarachy, he at last obtained the requisite permisston from the 
Jam's mother; who as a compliment^ sent one of her confidential aU 
tendants with her son’s state-matchlod^ to accompany me. 

Beyond the town the road for some distance wound through a thick 
wood occupying the bed of a deserted river ; h§re and there it opened 
out into small but picturesque glades^ but in general the underwood 
was so dense^ that we had some difficulty in making our way through 
it : the bushes were full of birds, amongst which* 1 noticed several 
parrots, and a very pretty little bird with green and golden plumage : 
it was decidedly the most beautiful spot 1 had seen in the pro^ 
vince. On ascending from the bed of the river we came upon an open 
plain thickly covered with large rounded stones, and cut up in every 
direction by deep water courses, and about four miles from the town 
crossed the dry bed of a river about 500 yards wide; a short distance 
l>eyond it is situated the small village of Momadary surrounded by 
fields, and to the eastward a grove of lofty trees was visible, where my 
attendants said the Jam had a large garden. From Momadary to the 
head of the valley the stony plain is thinly dotted with bushes, and 
every where deeply furrowed by channels ; this part of the valley rises 
slightly to the foot of the hills, and from its appearance, must have 
water flowing over its surface in the rainy season, towards the Poorally, 
from one range of mountains to the other. 

About nine miles to the northward of Beylah, a range of low hills 
sweeps in a -semicircle from one side of the valley to the other, and 
forms its head. The Poorally river issues from a deep ravine on the 
western side, and is about 200 yards broad ; it is bounded on one side 
by steep cliffs, forty or fifty feet high, on the summit of which there is 
an ancient burying ground, and the water runs bubbling along it in 
two or three small rivulets, amongst heaps of stones and patches of 
tamarisk jungle. Havi ng crossed the stream we pursued our way up its 
bed amongst the bushes, until we gamed the narrow ravine through 
which it flows, and then turning into one of the lateral branches 
entered Shuhr Roghan. The scene was singular ; on either side of a 
wild broken ravine the rocks rise perpendicularly to the height of four 
or five hundred feet, and are excavat^ as far as, can be seen ; ill some 
placto where there is footing to ascend, up to the summit ; these ex- 
cavations are most numerous along the lower part of the hills, and 
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iotm distinct houses^ most of which are tminjured by time ; they con- 
sist^in general of a room fifteen feet square, forming a ^ind of open 
veranda, with an interior chamber of the same dimensions, to which 
you gain admittance by a door; there are niches for lamps in many, 
and a place built up and covered in, apparently intended to hold 
grain. Most of them had once been plastered with clay, and in 
a few, when the form of the rock allowed of its being done, the 
interior apartment is lighted by small windows. The houses at 
the summit of the clifis are now inaccessible, from the narrow pre- 
cipitous paths by which they were approached having been worn 
away ; and those at the base appear to have been occupied by tiie 
poorer class of inhabitants, for many of them are merely irregular 
shaped holes, with a rudely constructed door. The rock in which these 
excavations have been made, is what 1 believe is called by geologists 
Conglomerate, being composed of a mass of rounded stones of almost 
every variety of rock, embedded in hard clay ; it contains a large quan- 
tity of salt (I think natron), which is seen in a thin film on the walls 
of all the chambers, and at two or three spots in the upper part of the 
ravine, where water drops from the overhanging crags. 

It would be singular if such a place as Shuhr Roghan existed 
amongst a people so superstitious as the Noomrees without a legend of 
some kind being attached to it, and they accordingly relate the follow- 
ing story : In the reign of Solomon the excavated city was governed 
by a king celebrated all over the East for his wisdom, and the great 
beauty of his only daughter Buddul Tumaul ; she was beloved by 
seven young men, who from the great friendship existing among 
them, were called by way of distinction the seven friends,” but they 
perished one after the other in defending the object of their adoration 
from the designs of half a dozen demons, who, attracted by her surpass- 
ing beauty, made repeated attempts to carry her off. At this interesting 
period of her history Syful Mullik, son of the king of Egypt, arrived at 
Shuhr Roghan, wh)d^ being the handsomest man of his time, and 
as brave as he was handsome, had been dispatched by his father on 
his travels, in the hope that by the way he might conquer a few king- 
doms for himself. The princess, as a matter of course, fell in love 
with him ; the demon lovers were in despair, and made a desperate 
effort to carry her off when at her devotions, but were all slain 
in the attempt by the prince. The father of the fair princess 
rewarded him for his gallantry with the hand of his daughter, and Che 
happy couple lived to reign for many years in peace and security over 
the excavated city. Such was" the tale related to me by my attend- 
which forms the groundwork of a story written in the Persian 
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l«!)gaag€^ entitled, The Adventures of Syful MalUk wi^ th^ Pwiy 
Buddiil Tumaul/' I obtained a copy of the work Bt Kuradiee. ^ 

A short distance above the entranee of the city, the broken precipi- 
tous ravine in which it is situated decreases in width to ten or twelve 
y ards, and forms a deep natural channel in the rock. For about half a 
mile the diffii are excavated on both sides to a considerable height, and 
taking the remains of houses into account, I think there cannot be less 
altogether than 1500. In one place a row of seven, in very good preserva- 
tion, was pointed out by theguides as the residence of the seven friends,” 
and further on we came to the grandest of all, the palace of Buddul 
Tumaul. At this part, the hill, by the abrupt turning of the ravine, juts 
out in a narrow point, and towards the extremity forms a natural wall 
of rock about 300 feet high, and twenty feet thick ; half way up it had 
been cut through, and a chamber constructed, about twenty feet 
square, with the two opposite sides open ; it is entered by a passage 
leading through a mass of rock partly overhanging the ravine, and on 
the other side of the apartment two doors give admittance to two 
spacious rooms ; the whole b&d once been plastered over, and from its 
situation must have formed a safe, commodious retreat. At the summit 
of the hill near it there is another building, which my attendants said 
was the mosque where the princess was rescued by Syful Mullik, when 
the demons attempted to carry her off. Having seen every thing 
worthy of notice in this troglodytic city, we quitted it, and returned to 
Beylah. 

On the 21st the letter and presents for Government having been 
delivered to me by Ularacky, 1 left Beylah late in the afternoon, 
and on the evening of the 24th arrived at Soonmemy. On the road we 
met a party of fakeers proceeding to Hinglaj : they presented a 
most grotesque appearance, their faces besmeared with paint, and their 
ragged garments decorated with tufts of feathers, and a variety of 
irregular ornaments. Their agwa, or chief, who was a portly, well- 
dressed personage, marched at their head, and carried a long white 
wand as the badge his office. These poor wretches had collected 
from all parts of India, and as we approached them they set up 
a loud shout, exclaiming Hurrah for the holy saint of Hinglaj — we 
are going to visit our good grandmother-— praises to the holy 

goddess ! hurrah, hurrah.” 

Hinglaj, the shrine to which they were proceeding, is situated 
about a day's journey from the sea-coast, at the extremity of the 
range of mountains dividing Lus from Mukran, qnd is said to be 
of great antiquity. The temple is merely a small bidlding erected on 
one of the mountain peaks, and is held in great veneration by both 
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IliBdoos and Hnssulm^n. It is dedicated to Koimf the goddess 
of hyety and there is a Urge circular tank or well near it, whidi 
the natives siyr has been sounded to a very great depthj without 
bottom having been obtained; they relate that one of the priests 
employed himself for a whole year in twisting a rope for the purpose^ 
but it was not long enough. Those who can swim, jump into the tank 
from an ovei4ianging rock, and proceed through a subterranean 
passage to another part of the mountain, which is believed to purify 
them from their sins. There is also a species of divination practised 
by throwing a cocoanut forcibly into the water, and according as the 
bubbles rise in a larger or less quantity, the individual will be happy 
or miserable. This account of the place, which is celebrated all 
over India, was furnished by people who had been there several 
times. 


Memoir on the Province of Lus. 

The small province of Lus is about 100 miles long by 80 broad, and 
is bounded to the south by the sea, to the north by the Jahlawan 
hills, and to the east and west by ranges of high mountains, which 
descend from the great mass occupying Beloochistan, and separate it 
from Stnde and JMukran. Besides these, which terminate on the sea- 
coast (one at Rus Mooaree, and the other 100 miles further to the 
westward, near Rus Arubali) there is another spur sent off from the 
Jahlawan hills, called Jebbal Hahro, which runs down the centre of 
the province nearly to the coast, and divides it into two unequal por- 
tions. These three ranges are all of the same formation, principally 
coarse sandstone, and of the same average altitude, each being about 
3000 feet high. 

The climate of Lus is subject to considerable variation ; in the winter 
season it is delightful, the atmosphere being clear, dry, and cool, but in 
the summer months it is as disagreeable from the excessive heat During 
my journey to Beylah, in the month of January, the thermometer 
stood at 35^ for three mornings running, and it did not rise higher 
than even in the hottest part of the day. Situated just without 
the limits of the south west monsoon, and nearly encircled by high 
mountains, which not only reflect the sun's rays, but exclude the wind, 
the heat in the summer season is intense ; and although the atmosphere 
is occasionally cooled by refreshing showers, it is severely felt by the 
inhabitants. 

The western division of the province, lying between the Hahro and 
**i^>'intains, is the smallest and least productive of the. two. 
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The greater purl is oocupied by a mass ef barrel hiils^ '^b fmall 
valleys between them ; and the remainder lorms a level san^^ diptricl 
near the sea, which in most places is barren and almost destitute of 
inhabitants. 

The eastern division of the province is watered by tiie Poorally and 
its numerous tributaries, and the only produetave part of it is the. 
valley or plain through which that river takes its ooiirse. From the 
sea to the Jahlawan hills it measures about 8ixty.*five miles in length, 
and in width decreases gradually from thirty-five miles; its breadth on 
the coast as you approach its upper extremity, where it terminates in a 
semicircle of hills, is eight or nine miles across. With the exception 
of a belt of low broken hillocks on the sea coast, about eight miles 
broad, the whole face of the valley is perfectly flat, and it is to this 
circumstance the province owes its name of Lus, and which in the 
language of the country signifies a level plain. On looking down it 
from the upper extremity, where the ground rises slightly at the foot 
of the hills, the horizon appears of a misty blue color, and is as level 
and well defined as it is at sea : the only elevated spot I saw, was the 
rising ground on which Beylah is built, and that is not more than ten 
or twelve feet high. There is a tradition amongst the natives, that at a 
remote period the valley was an inlet of the sea, and from its extreme 
flatness, alluvial formation, and small elevation above the level of the 
ocean, there is reason for believing it was once the case. 

The soil is every where alluvial, and is composed of a light loose 
clay mixed in a greater or less proportion with fine sand; in some 
places it preserves a hard smooth surface, and contains a portion of 
saline ingredients, but in others crumbles into fine dust, which is blown 
in clouds by the lightest breeze, and renders travelling very disagreeable; 
it is also in many parts encumbered with large rounded stones, and at 
the head of the valley above Beylah, where there are numerous streams 
and water courses, they are so thickly strewed over the surface, that 
the whole plain, from one range of hills to the other, appears like the 
bed of a large river.«Near the coast there is scarcely a tree or a bush to 
be seen, and the country has a most barren and desolate aspect. A 
confused mass of undulating hillocks, 80 or 100 feet high, covered to 
some depth with loose sand and thinly overran with cioeping plants, 
extends about eight miles inland, and in the small hollows and plains 
between them, which are so low as to become saturated at high tide by 
the sea, the land produces nothing but saline shrubs or coarse reeds. 
Beyond the sand hills the level plains commence, and email patches of 
stunted tamarisk trees appear here and there ; but as you s^proach Lay- 
aree^they attain a greater height, and the jungle be^mes dense. 
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From that village to Beylah the &ce of the country every where pre- 
aents the same appearance in its general features^ and in i^e vicinity of 
the dllfbrent streams a large portion of the land is under cultivation ; 
but beyond these spots it is either covered with saline bushes or thk^ 
tamarisk jungle, and from the poverty of the soil would not yield 
sufficient to repay the cultivator for his toil in clearing it. In some of 
the jungles the baubool (mtmasa) is abundant, and in others the trees 
are withered and leafless for miles, and there is no sign of vegetation, 
save in the undergrowth beneath them. About and above Beylah the 
tamarisk and baubool almost entirely disappear, and are succeeded by 
a tree which from a short distance appears like a species of willow, and 
is so high and bushy, that at those places where it abounds it forms 
thick and extensive woods ; game is every where plentiful, but particu. 
larly so on the eastern side of the valley ; herds of antelopes and 
spotted deer are frequently seen in the open country, and the wild hog 
is sometimes found in the thickets; the jungles are full of hares and 
partridges, and the lakes and swamps swarm with water fowl of every 
description. 

On the banks of the Poorally and its tributary streams a large 
portion of the land is under cultivation ; and this is also the case along 
the eastern side of the valley, where there are several small lakes left 
by the waters of the inundation : at these spots the soil is a rich 
mould, and yields abundant crops of wheat, jowaree, oil seed, cotton, 
and esculent vegetables. In the dry season most of the fields are 
irrigated by cuts from the rivers, but some depend entirely upon 
the rains for a supply of water; — on the former a tax is levied of 
one-third, and on the latter of one-fifth of the produce. 

The principal river of Lus is the Poorally, which rises to the 
northward amongst the Jahlawan mountains, and issues upon the 
valley through a deep ravine about nine miles to the N. W. of Beylah ; 
on leaving the hills it flows in several rivulets along a bed 300 
yards wide, but near Beylah it increases to nearly a mile in breadth, 
and the water spreading over a large extent of ground forms a succes- 
sion of swamps ; amongst these there are many small springs, and 
part of the land is turned to account in the cultivation of rice. Above 
Beylah the plain up to the foot of the hills is every where deeply 
scored with the beds of rivulets and water courses, but they are 
only filled during the inundation months, and then empty themselves 
into the Poorally. The first tributary stream of any size flows 
from the mountains to the N. £., and passing close along the elevated 
ground on which the capital is built, joins the river below the 
swamps; opposite tlie town it is 700 yards broad, and when I crossed 
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U in the month of January its bed perfeetiy dry: Fimn the 
junction of this stream the river pursues a winding cmirBe to l^e 
southward, and has an average breadth of dOO yards; at* some 
places however it is much wider, especially at the confluence of the 
Khato, a large stream descending from the eastern range of mountaiiis, 
where it is nearly a mile across, and when full, must form a fine dieet 
of water : here its bed is overrun with jungle, and the stream winds 
through the centre in two small rivulets, 15 yards broad, and 15 inches 
deep. The Khato is from three to five hundred yards broad, and 
is only filled in the rains. Four miles to the N. E. of Layaree the 
Poorally receives the water of the Hubbe, a river of some size flowing 
from the eastward, and below the point of junction is confined by 
a dam or bund, to retain its waters in the dry season for agricultural 
purposd. From this spot to its mouth it has no bed; as the river 
fills daring the rains the bund is swept away, and the water escapes 
through a level plain covered with bushes, about five miles broad, 
which it inundates to a depth of two or three feet. This plain is 
bounded by the sand hiljs on the coast, and extends in a winding 
direction to the mouth of the river, whidi is situated at the head 
of the harbour of Soonmemy, and only runs Ibur or five miles into the 
land. The water also finds another outlet through a line of lakes and 
swamps on the eastern side of the valley, where the ground is very 
low, and reaches the sea at a large lagoon on the shores of the bay, 
a few miles below the harbor. Serundo, the largest of the swamps, is 
several miles in length and very irregular in shape ; its width in some 
places exceeding a mile, and at others contracting to four or five 
hundred yards. In the dry season, when it has a depth of four or five 
feet, the water is salt and charged with vegetable matter from the 
thick mangrove jungle growing along its banks, but during the 
inundation it is perfectly fresh, and the swamp then assumes the 
appearance of an extensive lake. Water fowl of all kinds resort to it 
in incredible numbers, and alligators are almost equally abundant. 

The water of the Poorally holds in solution a large quantity of sa. 
line ingredients, and every stone in its bed that is at all exposed to the 
influence of the sun is covered with a thin incrustation. As far as 
1 could judge from the taste it is natron, and the flavor of the water is 
scarcely affected by it. In the swampy parts of the river near Beylah 
alligators are numerous, and they are met with heiie and there 
throughout its course. 

In the whole province there are not more than ten or twelve towns 
or villages, and the largest of these, Beylah, does not contain more 
than 5,000 inhabitants ; Soonmemy has not half that number, and 
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Ootoi, a toy9n sitaat^d on the eastern aide of the vaUej; wUch mnka 
nextjn importance^ scarcely a fourth ; Layaree> Oot^ Momadi^j and 
the others^ are small villages of thirty or forty houses each; part huilt 
of mud; and the rest of matS; and none have more than 160 or 200 
inhabitants* The people generally are scattered over the &ce of the 
country^ and have no fixed habitations ; their, huts are erected where, 
ever there is pasturage for their cattle^ and being constructed of stalies 
and reed mats, are easily removed to other spots when the supply of 
fodder is exhausted. Beylah, the capital, is built upon a rising ground, 
on the north bank of a small river flowing from the mountains to the 
north-east; which joins the Poorally about a mile to the westward of 
the city* It contains about 800 houses built of mud, and a population of 
about 5000 souls. The palace of the Jam is situated in the north- 
east quarter, and this part of it is surrounded by a mud wall of no 
great strength; which is the only defence of the place. 

The productions of Lus, are grain, (chiefly wheat, and jowaree) oil 
seed, a kind of gram called gogur, and cotton ; ghee is made in large 
quantities, and sent to Kurachee or Soonmemy for exportation, and 
the flocks furnish a small supply of wool ;->cotton cloth, with the 
coarse woollen dresses worn by the peasantry, and coarse carpets made 
at Beylah, are the only articles manufactured in the country. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the, amount of the population, 
from the people being so much scattered over the face of the country, 
but I do not think it exceeds 25,000 souls. It is composed principally 
of Noomrees, descendants from the ancient Summa and Soonvia Raj- 
poots, whose chiefs formerly ruled in Sinde, and who are divided into 
seven tribes— the Jamootry, Arab Gudoor, Shooroo, Boorah, Shukh, 
Warah, and Mungayah. The Arab Gudoor is said to be a branch 
from the celebrated Arab tribe the Koreisb, and to have settled in 
Lus in the reign of the third caliph Omar. That the family of Arab 
Oosmanany, the chief, is from an Arab stock is evident, for in him and 
all his relatives the Arab form and features are strongly marked, but 
the resemblance is not visible in the tribe generally^ and it is no doubt 
of Noomree origin. The Jokeeas, and Jukreeas, who are also Noom- 
rees, and inhabit the mountainous country to the eastward, were also 
formerly subject to the chief of Lus ; but when Kurachee was taken by 
the Scindians they threw off their allegiance, and have ever since 
acknowledged the authority of the Ameers. Besides Noomrees there are 
also many Hindoos, and a large number of African slaves ; the latter 
.perform tdl the work. The chieb and a few of their military followers 
are robust, and good looking men, but the Noomrees generally possess few 
of tli<^ qualities, either physical or moral, which would entitle them to 
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be considered a fine race. Amongst the lower orders mixtore of the 
different castes and tribes is observable^ and a large number exhibit 
marks in their features of their African descent. In appearance and 
bodily strength the men are inferior to the inhabitants of most Asiatic 
countries, and they are ignorant, indolent, and superstitious. The 
women possess few personal charms even when young, and are remark- 
able for their bold and licentious manners. The dress of both sexes is 
much the same as it is in Sinde, and there is in fact a marked resem- 
blance, both in character and appearance, between the people of the 
two countries. 

Jam Meer Mahomed, the chief of Lus, is about fourteen years of 
age, and does not at present take any part in the government of Uie 
province, which is conducted by Ularacky, the chief of the Jamootry, 
under the direction of his mother. Jam Deenah, his cousin, is the only 
male relative he has ; he is about forty years of age, and much liked 
by the people for the kindness and generosity of his disposition. The 
Jam’s sister was married some years ago to Meer Sobdar, one of the 
Sinde Ameers, and it is settled that when he is of age he is to espouse 
one of that prince’s sisters in return. He has also a half sister in the 
harem of Meerab Khan, the Kelat prince, and another married to the 
chief of the Jokeeas. The mother of these two girls resides at 
Soonmemy and is in such a destitute condition that she has lately 
been obliged to sell her clothes and jewels to obtain the necessaries 
of life. 

The Jam is not independent, but like all the Brahooey chiefs, holds 
his dominions under the feudatory tenure of furnishing a certain 
number of troops when required for the service of his lord paramount, 
the sovereign of Kelat. The Jam’s father was formerly obliged to send 
him a portion of the duties collected in his territories as a yearly 
tribute, but after his marriage with one of the prince’s daughters, this 
was no longer demanded. At present the Jam is kept in complete sub- 
jection, for his small state is every where exposed to the attacks of the 
Brahooey tribes, wfio if commanded by the Kelat chief would quickly 
overrun it ; and he would not in consequence dare to disobey any order 
from that prince, or act in any business of importance without his 
sanction. The number of troops he is expected to bring into the field 
in time of war was fixed at d500 ; but at present the whole military 
force of the province does not exceed 2700 men, which are furnished 
by the different tribes in the following proportion : 
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Jamootry, 600 

•Arab Gudoor, 600 

Sliooroo, 200 

Boorah, 300 

Shukh, 100 

Warah, .. .. JOO 

Mungayah, 300 

Brahooeys, 500 

Total, .. 2,700 


Since the death of the Jam’s father, wiio expired about eight years 
ago, the revenues of the province have decreased considerably, and 
do not now amount to more than 35,000 Rupees annually. They are 
derived from a duty of three per cent, levied on all imports and 
exports, and a bazar toll of one per cent, collected at the towns they 
have to pass through on the road to Beylah. There is also a land tax of 
one-third the produce on all grounds irrigated from the rivers, and one- 
fifth on those which depend solely upon the rain for a supply of water. 
Last year the revenue collected at the diflerent towns was as follows : 
At SoonincTny, . . . . . . Rupees, 12,000 

At Layaree, . . . . . . . . 2,000 

At Ootul, . . . . . . . . 3,000 

At Beylah, . . • . . . . . 0,000 

At Ooniarali, .. .. .. .. 1,000 

Land tax, . • . . . • . . 8,000 

Total, . . 35,000 

Soonmemy is the principal sea-port of Lus, and for such a miserable 
looking place possesses considerable trade. The town generally called 
Meany by the natives is mean and dirty, and docs not contain more 
than 500 houses ; they are built of sticks and mud, and have a small 
turret rising above the roof open to the sea breeze, without which they 
would scarcely be habitable in the summer months, on account of the 
excessive heat ; formerly tlie town was surrounded by a mud wall, 
but as no pains were taken to keep it in repair it gradually fell to 
decay, and now scarcely a vestige of it remains. It contains a popu- 
lation of about 2,000 souls, most of whom are employed in fishing, and 
are extremely poor, and there are besides a few Hindoos who have the 
whole trade of the place in their hands. At Meany the water is ex- 
tremely bad. I examined all the wells in the neighbourhood, and 
caused others to be dug in the most promising spots, but it was so 
brackish that it was not drinkable, and I was obliged to send to 
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Kurachee for a supply for the vessels. The harbouri whkh has been 
farmed by the Poorally river^ is a large irregular inlet spreading out 
like that at Kurachee in extensive swamps, and choked with shoals ; 
the channel leading into it is extremely narrow, and has a depth of 
sixteen or seventeen feet at high water in the shallowest part, but it 
shifts its position every year, and vessels of any size could not navigate 
it without great difficulty, until it had been buoyed off inside. There is 
six or seven and even ten fathoms in some places, but towards the town 
the channels be^me shallow, and the trading boats cannot approach 
it nearer than a mile ; at the spot where they anchor they are always 
aground at low water. During the south-west monsoon the harbour 
cannot be entered, for the bar at the entrance is exposed to the whole 
force of the swell, and the breakers on it are heavy. There is another 
small sea-port belonging to Lus, situated on the western side of the 
Ilinglaj mountains, at Has Ambah, it is called Ournarkh, and is the 
place to which the productions of the western division of the province 
are sent for exportation. 

The total value of the* trade of Lus does not exceed five lacs of 
rupees ; the imports are— from Bombay, cloths, silks, iron, tin, steel, 
copper, pepper, sugar, and spices ; the Persian Gulf, dates and slaves ; and 
from Sinde, a small quantity of coarse cotton cloth. The greater part 
of the articles brought from Bombay are sent to Kelat, for although 
highly prized in Lus the people are too poor to purchase them, and 
they receive in return wool, of which 800 candys arrived in the 
course of last year, and different kinds of dried fruits. The exports, 
are— grain (principally wheat and jowaree) ghee, wool, oil seed, and a 
quantity of gum ; a duty of three per cent, is levied on all imports 
and exports, which may be paid either at Soonmemy or Beylah, and 
a bazar toll of one per cent, at Layarce and Ootul, two towns on the 
road. 

Most of the articles imported from Bombay are sent to Kelat, and 
from that city distributed throughout Beloochistan ; the quantity is 
very small for the Supply of such an extensive kingdom, and is not 
likely to become greater until the Kelat prince takes measures 
to prevent the caravans from being plundered in their route from 
Beylah to his capital. The intermediate districts are inhabited by 
various Brahooey tribes, such as the Mingulls, Bezinyas, &c. and to 
each of the chiefs, the merchant has to pay from one to four rupees 
for the camel load, as may be determined at the time; their followers 
also frequently pillage the caravans. Meerab Khan, the Kelat prince, 
has no doubt the power to repress these outrages, and he would certainly 
interfere to prevent them, if the advantages that would accrue to 
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himself from the increase of the trade, were pointed out in a favorable 
manner. All the merchants of Lus are of opinion, that the commerce 
would be considerably enlarged if security were afforded to the trader, 
andofthis there can be little doubt, for cloth and other articles , of 
European manufacture are in great request throughout Beloochistan, 
and the supply is not at present adequate to the demand. 

Formerly the commerce of Lus was much more valuable than it is 
at present, and a large portion was sent by the Kelat route to the 
northern provinces of Hindoostan ; within the last forty years it has 
from various causes gradually declined. In 1808 Soonmemy was 
taken, and plundered by the Joasmy pirates, and for some years the 
merchants were afraid to send goods there ; the port was just beginning 
to recover from this blow, when the Ameers of Sinde issued strict 
orders to the merchants of Kurachee to discontinue their practice of 
importing goods to any of the ports of Lus under the severest penalties, 
and this measure, which at once took away half the trade of the 
place, completed what the pirates had begun. In the meantime the 
trade with the northern provinces had ceased entirely, for they had 
become so unsettled that thePatan merchants, who are the great carriers 
in that part of the world, ceased to come to Kelat for goods, and as 
they afterwards found the route from Upper Sinde much the safest, 
they resorted to it in preference, and have since obtained the small 
supply of goods they require from the merchants of that kingdom. 
Before the trade of Lus had suffered from the causes above mentioned, 
its value is said to have been five times greater than it is at present, 
and it was also much more lucrative to the merchant, for at that 
period goods of European manufacture sold for double the price that is 
now obtained for them. 

T. G. CARLOSS, 

Vst February^ 1838. Lieutenant^ Indian Navy, 


Art. III . — On three neto species of Musk (Moschus) inhabiting the 
Hemalayan districts. 

To the Editor of the Journal,^ Asiatic Society, 

Sir, — Several years ago I called the attention of Dr. Abel to some 
remarkable, and apparently permanent distinctions of colour character- 
ising the Musks, or Musk Deer of the Cis and Trans Hemalayan regi- 
ons. These I subsequently inserted in my amended catalogue of 
Mammatia^ under the specific names of Leucogaster^ Chrysogaster^ and 
Saturatus, but without giving specific characters, owing to my conti- 
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nued inability to establish the species upon a more solid basis Umn that 
of distinction of colour. The partial investigations which I have been 
enabled to make, strongly favour, however, the supposition that the 
superficial diagnostics are supported by others of more importance in the 
form of the crania, and in the structure .and position of the musk pod. 
And, though I am still unable distinctly to expound these latter differ- 
ences, 1 think it may stimulate cariosity to indicate summarily the 
three presumed species as marked by their diversities of colour, in the 
hope that attention may be thence drawn to the structural peculiarities 
which I believe to exist in the sculls, and in the musk bags. 

Ist. Species, Moschus chrysogaster, nobis. Bright sepia brown 
sprinkled with golden red ; orbitar region, lining, and base of ears, 
whole body below, and insides of the limbs, rich golden red or orange ; 
a black-brown patch on the buttocks posteally ; limbs below their 
central flexures fulvescent. • ^ 

2nd. Species, Leucogaster^ nohis. Body above, and the limbs deep- 
er brown sprinkled with fulvous : below the head, neck, and belly, 
together ivith the insides of the ears, and the orbits, hoary white. 

3rd. Species, SaturatuSy nobis. Throughout saturate dusky brown, 
somewhat paler below : chin only, and lining of the ears pale and 
hoary. 

Drawings of the above animals were transmitted to London, through 
the Society, in May 1836. 

I am Sir, your obedient servant, 

B. H. HODGSON. 

Nepal, April 15, 1839. 


Art. IV. — On Isinglass in Polynemus sole, Buck., a species which is 
very common in the Estmries of the Ganges. By J. McCLRUiANO, 
Assistmt Surgeon. 

There are nine species of Polynemi, or Paradise fishes, enumerated 
by authors, and altiliough they are all pretty well described, I am not 
aware of any more valuable property being known regarding them than 
their excellence as an article of food, of which we have a familiar in- 
stance at this season in the Pol. paradiseus, or Mango-fish, TupsiMuchi 
of the Bengalese. 

Buchanan has five species in his work on Gangetic Fishes, but tliree 
of these are small, and probably varieties only of the Tupsi; two of them 
however, are of great size, and so common in the estuary of the Hoog- 
ly that I have seen numerous hackeries, or bullock carts, conveying 
them to the Calcutta bazar, during the cold season. They are not 
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confined to the estuary of the Hoogly, but probably extend to all the 
estuaries of the Ganges, as Buchanan says they do ; and we know that 
Dr. Aussell also describes two large species in his work, long since pub- 
lished, on the fishes of the Madras Coast. 

The very valuable production, Isinglass^ having been recently found 
to be yielded by one of the fishes of the Hoogly by a writer in Par- 
bury’s Oriental Herald, it became an interesting object to determine the 
systematic name of the fish affording an article so valuable, and to learn 
as much as possible regarding its habits. Having procured a specimen 
of this fish from the bazar, I was surprised to find it to be a Polgne- 
musy or Paradise fish, although the writer alluded to described it as 
resembling a Shark. My surprise was not that a person unacquainted 
with fishes should compare it to a Shark, or to any thing else, but that 
a nearly allied species to the Mango-fish should contain a natatory 
vessel of such size and value, while that organ is quite absent in the 
Mango-fish itself, though a general chanicter of nearly all others. 

I had come to the determination never to describe single or detached 
species of fish, but as the object of this paper is to elucidate the com- 
mercial side of a question already before the public, I shall not pretend 
to offer any remarks on the scientific part of the subject, which is in- 
deed beyond my province, as my observations have hitherto been con- 
fined to the fresh water species of India. 

The species affording the Isinglass is the Polgnemus sde, Buch. ; 
Sele, or Sulea, of the Bengalese, described, but not figured, in the Gan- 
getic Fishes ; but if Bucliauaffs drawings hud not been placed under a 
bushel since 1816, probably this useful discovery would have been 
sooner made, and better understood by the writer in Parbury’s Oriental 
Herald, to wliom we are indebted for it. 

The annexed figure from Buchanan’s unpublished collection at the 
Botanic Garden, conveys an excellent representation, about half size, of 
a specimen from which I obtained 66 grains of Isinglass : but as the 
writer in Parbury’s Oriental Herald states that from half a pound to 
three quarters of a pound is obtained from each ffsh, we may suppose 
either Uiat P»sele attains a much greater size than 24 pounds, the 
limit given to it by Buchanan, or, that the Isinglass is also afforded by a 
far larger species, mme\y Polgnenius teria^ Buch. or Teria hlumgan of the 
Bengalese, Magu jeUee of Russell, wliich Buchanan was informed some- 
times equals three hundred and twenty pounds avoirdupois, and which I 
firequently have seen of an uniform size, that must have been from fifty 
to an hundred pounds at least, loading whole cavalcades of hackeries at 
once on their way to the Calcutta bazar, as I have already stated, during 
the cold season, when they would consequently seem to be very common. 
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Although the sound, or natatory vessel is the part of the fisli that 
would afford the principal inducement to form fisheries, one of the 
obligations that speculators should be obliged to enter into with the 
Government is, to cure all parts of sueh hshes as might be taken for 
their sound. Considering Uic scarcity of fish in many parts of India, 
and the great, I may say unlimited demand for it in some parts of the 
country even when badly preserved, as well as the excellence of the flesh 
of all the Polynemii the curing of these fishes might prove no less pro- 
fitable to the parties themselves, than it would unquestionably be to the 
countiy. I was happy to find the attention of the Royal Asiatic Society 
directed to the subject of curing fishes in India by Dr. Cantor, (vide Pro- 
ceedings, 21 st April, 1838) but a something was then wanting to be known 
in order to give a direct inducement to the undertaking.* I therefore 
regard the discovery of the Ichthyocolla of commerce in one of the larger 
Polynemi of India as a circumstance eminently calculated Ho direct at- 
tention to a promising and almost unlooked for source of enterprise. We 
first of all require to know whether more Polynemi than one afford it, 
and to be fully acquainted ^ith the habits and the methods already em- 
})1oyed for taking such as do. Polynemus sekf Buch. is the species I exa- 
mined and found to contain it ; but this species is supposed to be a variety 
only of Polynemus lineatus, which h very common on all the shores to 
the eastward ; it therefore becomes a question of some importance to 
determine whether P. Uneatus yields the same valuable article^ and if it 

* Should Dr. Cantor still bo hi London, I would recommend those who 
may be interested in the important question of Isinglass to consult him, as 
no one is so competent to afford information regarding the fish by which that article 
is yielded in India. He will, I am confident, on a rc-examinatiun of his notch 
regarding the Polynemi, roa<UIy distinguish those with large sounds, and be able 
to afford more valuable information regarding their habits, and the quantities in whieli 
they are procurable, than could be expected from any one who hwl not devoted his 
thoughts to the subject, during a survey of the place in which these fishes occur. I am 
not sure that the species of Pobjnemus Dr. Cantor particularly refers to in his paper 
ns tlic Salliah, or SaccoUh, is not the very fish that affords Isinglass; if so, it appeam to 
he considered by Dr. CaAtur os a new species, and his notes will probably afford allthal 
it is essential to know regarding its habits. Thus, as Sir J. E. Smith somew'here olwcr- 
ved, *' the naturalist who describes a new species, however trifling it may seem, knows not 
what benefit that species may yet confer on mankind.’* 

In an interesting account of Kuraehec by Lieut, Carloss, read at the last anniver- 
sary Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society, cod sounds and shark's fins are 
meutioned among the exports from that place, and fishing is said to be carried on to a 
considerable extent along the coast of Siude. As however the Cod, Morrhua 
mlgaris, Cuv., is quite unknown in the Indian Seas, the species from which the 
sounds alluded to by Lieut. Carloss arc Uikon are no doubt Polynemi, tlic larger 
species of which arc sometimes called by the English, Uock-Cod. It will be curious to 
learn if the Cluneso have monopolised thui Uade on the coast of Siude as well a** 
ill tho Hoogly. 
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be really common to the eastward; if so, it seems strange that the Chinese 
shoidd send for it to the Hoogly. Next, do the Pol Emoi and Pol 
pkbeius, supposed by Buchanan to correspond with his Sele^ contain the 
same valuable substance ? and do either of Russell’s species, namely, the 
Maga booshee and Magajellee^ (Indian Fishes, 1 83, 1 84,) yield it ? These 
are questions easily determined along our coasts by merely opening such 
fish as correspond with the one here figured, and ascertaining whether 
they contain an air vessel or not, and whether that vessel if present be 
large or small. Mergui, Batavia, Singapore, Tranquebar, Madras, and 
Bombay are points at which observations might be made. This question 
may be so easily ascertained, that it is hardly worth forming a conjecture 
about it ; but if any of the species common to the coasts of the Eastern 
seas possessed so valuable a property, the chances are that it would 
have been long since discovered. It is therefore probable that the 
large gelatine sound will be found to be peculiar to Pol selcy and per- 
haps Pol teritty* Buell, both of which seem to resort cliiefly to the 
Gangetic estuaries at certain seasons, particularly during the North- 
east monsoon, when it is easy to imagine that the shelter afforded in 
those estuaries at that season, might account for many peculiarities 
which their ichthyology appears to present, compared with that of open 
coasts. It is during the cold season that the two gigantic fishes above 
mentioned appear to be caught in most abundance, a circumstance the 
more favourable to any improved operations that might be resorted 
to with a view to convert them to useful purposes. Whether both con- 
tain the same valuable substance, I am imable to say, having as yet 
only examined P, sele. ^ 

Gen.— POLYNEMUS. 

Two fins on the back, with long filaments attached to the sides in front 
of the pectoral fins. Opercula covered with scales ; preoperculum 
serrated behind. Example. The common Mango-fish of Bengal. 
Yielding Isinglass. 

P. Sek, Buch. Plate — ^ 

Selcy or JSuka of the Bengalese. 

Five filaments, the first reaching from the front of the pectorals to 
midway between those fins and the anal, the other filaments progres- 
sively shorter ; no streaks on the sides, lateral line deflected on the lower 
lobe of the caudal fin. The fin rays are as follows ; — ^first dorsal seven, 
second dorsal fourteen, pectorals thirteen in each, ventrals each six, 
anal twelve or thirteen, caudal twenty (?) The teeth are very fine, con- 
tinuous below round the edes of the jaws, but interrupted at the 

* P. quadrifiliSf Cuy. P. (etradoctj/luif, and probably refer to the same. 
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anterior part of the upper jaw^ behind which a small detached group of 
palatine teeth are placed on the vomer. ^ 

The liver consists of an elongated left lobe and a short right one, un- 
der which the gall bladder is situated. The stomach is a short mus* 
eular cul-de-sac, both, orifices of which being placed at the anterior 
extremity, from which numerous small are given oif, the intestine 
extends straight to the vent; in all these respects it corresponds 
nearly with P, paradUeus. The air vessel, which is quite absent in 
the latter, and on which the peculiar value of this species seems to 
depend, is a large spindle-shaped organ about half the length of the 
fish, thick in the middle and tapering toward the extremities, where it 
ends in front by two, and behind by a single tendenous cord ; similar 
small tendenous attachments, about twenty-two in number, connect it on 
either side to the upper and lateral parts of the abdominal cavity. 
This organ, which is called the sound, is to be removed, opened; and stript 
of a thin vascular membrane which covers it both within and without, 
washed perhaps with lime water and exposed to the sun, when it 
will soon become dry and hard; it may require some further preparation 
to deprive it of its fishy smell, after which it may be drawn into shreds 
for the purpose of rendering it the more easily soluble. The fish which 1 
examined weighed about two pounds and yielded about sixty-five grains 
of Isinglass, not quite pur^ but containing about 10 per cent, of 
albumenous matter, owing perhaps to the individual from which it was 
taken being young and out of season, and not above a tenth part of the 
ordinary size of the species. But tlie solution after having been 
strained appeared to be equal to that of the best Isinglass, which costs in 
Calcutta from twelve to sixteen rupees a pound. As the subject thus 
seemed to be of consequence, 1 gave a portion of the substance in 
question to Dr. O^Shaughnessy for its chemical examination. 

a. Breadth of the back, 

h. Scale magnified, 

c. ^Scale from lateral line magnified, 

d. Air vessel or sound natural size. 


Calcutta^ ZrdMayy 1839. 
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Ab^. Journal of the Mission which visited Bootan, in 1837-38, 
under Captain R. Soileau Pemberton. By W. Griffith, E$q. 
Madras Medical Establishment.* 

The IMission left Qowahatti on the 21st December, and proceeded a 
few miles down the Barrumpootur to Aincengoung, where it halted. 

On the following day it proceeded to Hayoo, a distance of thirteen 
miles. The road, for the most part, passed through extensive grassy 
plains, diversified here and there with low rather barren hills, and 
^'^aried in many places by cultivation, especially of sursoo. One river 
was forded, and several villages passed. 

Hayoo is a picturesque place, and one of considerable local note ; 
it boasts of a large establishment of priests, with their usual companions, 
dancing girls, whose qualifications are celebrated throughout all 
Lower Assam. These rather paradoxical ministers are attached to 
a temple, which is by the Booteas and Kampas considered very 
sacred, and to which both these tribes, but especially the latter, resort 
annually in large numbers. This pilgrimage, however, is more connect- 
ed with trading than religion, for a fair is held at the same time. 
Coarse woollen cloths and rock salt form the bulk of the loads which 
each pilgrim carries, no doubt as much for the sake of profit as of 
fumance. The village is a large one, and situated close to some low 
iiills ; it has the usual Bengal appearance the houses being sur- 
rounded by trees, such as betel palms, peepul, banyan, and caoutchouc. ’ 
To Nolbharce we found the distance to be nearly seventeen miles. The 
country throughout the first part of the march was uncultivated, and 
entirely occupied by the usual coarse grasses ; the remainder was one 
sheet of paddy cultivation, interrupted only by topes of bamboos, in 
which the villages are entirely concealed ; we found these very abun- 
dant, but small : betel palms continued very frequent, and each garden 
or enclosure was surrounded by a small species of screw pine, well 
adapted for making fences. 

Four or five streams w^re crossed, of which two were not fordable : 
j heels W'ere very abundant, and well stocked with water fowl and 
waders. At this place there is a small bungalow for the accommoda- 
tion of the civil officer during his annual visit ; it is situated close 
to a rather broad but shallow river. There is likewise a bjind road. 

We proceeded from this place to Dum-Dumma, which is on the 
Rootan boundary, and is distant ten miles from Nolbharee. We con- 
tinued through a very open country, but generally less cultivated than 


* rreseiitcd by the Government, 
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that about Nolbharee; villages continued numerooa as far as Dam. 
Dumma. This is a small straggling place on the banks of a sqiall 
stream^ the Noa Nuddee ; we were detained in it for several days^ and 
had the Booteas alone been consulted, we should never have left 
it to enter Bootan in this direction. The place I found to be- very 
uninteresting. 

December 3Ut. We left for Hazareegoung, an Assamese village 
within the Bootan boundary. 

We passed through a much less cultivated country, the face of which 
was overrun with coarse grassy vegetation. No attempts appeared to 
be made to keep the paths clean, and the farther we penetrated withm 
the boundary, the more marked were the effects of bad government. 
We crossed a small and rapid stream, with a pebbly bed, the first 
indication of approaching the Hills we had as yet met with. The 
village is of small extent, and provided with a Nam-ghur in which we 
were accommodated: it is situated on comparatively high ground, 
the plain rising near it, and continuing to do so very gradually until 
the base of the HiRs is reached. There is scarcely any cultivation 
about the place. 

We left on January 2d for Ohoorgoung, a small village eight miles 
from Hazareegoung ; similar high plains and grassy tra(;tS; almost un- 
varied by any cultivation, were crossed ; a short distance from the village 
we crossed the Mutanga, a river of some size and great violence during 
the rains, but in January reduced to a dry bouldery bed. There is no 
cultivation about Ghoorgoung, which is close to the Hills, between 
which and the village there is a gentle slope covered with fine sward. 

We entered the Hills on the 3d, and marched to Dewangari, a 
distance of eight miles. On starting we proceeded to the Durunga 
Nuddee, 'which makes its exit from the Hills about one mile to the 
west of Ghoorgoung, and then entered the Hills by ascending its bed, 
and we continued doing so for some time, until in fact we came to the 
foot of the steep ascent that led us to Dewangari. The road was a 
good deal obstructed by boulders, but the torrent contains at this season 
very little water. ^ 

The mountains forming the sides of the ravine are very steep, in 
many cases precipitous, but not of any great height. They are 
generally well wooded, but never to such a degree as occurs on most 
other portions of the mountainous barriers of Assam. At the height 
of about 1000 feet we passed a choky, occupied by a few Booteas, and 
this was the only sign of habitation that occurred. 

We were lodged in a temporary hut of large size, some 200 feet 
below the ridge on which Dewangari is situated ; our access to that 
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place being prohibited, as the Booteas, although long before informed 
of our approach and intentions, were not quite certain of our designs. 

On the following day, after some fuss, we were allowed to ascend to 
the village, in which a pucka house had been appropriated for our ac- 
commodation. 

Dewangari, the temples of which are visible from the pliuns of 
Assam, is situated on a ridge, elevated about 2100 feet above the 
level of the sea, and 1950 above that of the plains. The village 
extends some distance along the ridge, as well as a little way down 
its northern face. The houses, which are in most cases mere huts, 
amount to about 100; they are distributed in three or four scattered 
groups ; amongst these a few pucka or stone-built houses of the ordinary 
size and construction occur; the only decent one being that occupied 
by the Soobah, who is of inferior rank. 

Along the ridge three or four temples of the ordinary Boodhistical 
form occur; they are surrounded with banners bearing inscriptions, 
fixed longitudinally to bamboos. Attached to some of these temples 
are monumental walls of poor construction, the facd& of which bear slabs 
of slate, on which sacred sentences are well carved.* 

The village abounds in filth. The centre of the ridge is kept as a 
sort of arena for manly exercises ; about this space there occur some 
picturesque simool trees, and a few fig trees, among which is the 
banyan. 

There is no water course or spring near the village ; the supply is 
brought from a considerable distance by aqueducts formed of the 
hollowed-out trunks of small trees. In one place this aqueduct is 
carried across a slip, but otherwise there is nothing tending to shew 
that difficulties existed, or that much skill would have been exerted 
had such really occurred. 

During our long stay at this place we had many opportunities of 
forming acquaintance with the Soobah, as well as with the immediate- 
ly adjoining part of his district. We found this almost uncultivated, 
and overran with jungle. No large paths were seen to point out that 
there are many villages near Dewangari ; in foct the only two which 
bear marks of frequent communication, are that by which we ascended, 
and one which runs eastward to a picturesque village about half a 
mile distant, and which also leads to the plains. ^ 

The Soobah we found to be a gentlemanly unassuming man ; he 
received us in a very friendly manner and with some state ; the room 

* Both to the east and west of Dewangari there is a picturesque religious edifice, 
wiUi ornamented windows. Their effect is much heightened by the presence of the 
weeping Cypress, which situated as it was here, gave me an idea of extreme beauty. 
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was decently ornamented^ and set off in particular by some well 
executed Chinese religious figures^ the chief of which we were told 
represented the Dhurma Rajah^ whose presence even as a carved block 
was supposed to give infallibility. We were besides regaled with 
blasts of music. His house was the most picturesque one that I saw^ 
and had some resemblance^ particularly at a distance^ to the represen. 
tations of some Swiss cottages. It was comparatively small^ but as he 
was of inferior rank^ his house was of inferior size. 

The Soobah soon returned our visits and in all his actions evin- 
ced friendship^ and gentlemanly feeling ; and we soon had reason to 
find that among his superiors at l^t we were not likely to meet 
with his like again. His followers were not numerous^ nor^ with the 
exception of one or two who had dresses of scarlet broad-cloth^ were 
they clothed better than ordinarily. 

The population of the place must be considerable ; it was during 
our stay much increased by the Kampa people^ who were assembling 
here prior to proceeding to Hazoo. Most of the inhabitants arc pure 
Booteas ; many offthem wefe fine specimens of human builds certainly 
the finest 1 saw in Bootan : they were, strange to say, in all eases 
civil and obliging. 

Cattle were tolerably abundant^ and principally of that species 
known in Assam by the name pf Miihans ; they were taken tolerable 
care of, and picketed in the village at night : some, and particularly 
the bulls, were very fine, and very gentle. Ponies and mules were not 
uncommon, but not of extraordinary merits. Pigs and fowls were 
abundant. 

The chief communication with the plains is carried on by their 
Assamese subjects, who are almost entirely Kucharees: they bring 
up rice and putrid dried fish, and return with bundles of manjistha. 

On the 23rd, after taking a farewell of the Soobah, who gave us the 
Dhurma's blessing, and as usual decorated us with scarfs, we left 
for Rydang, the halting house between Dewangari and Kegumpa, 
and distant eight diiles from the former place. We reached it late in 
the evening, as we did not start until after noon. We first descended 
to the Beo-Nuddee, whicli is 800 or 900 feet below the village, and 
which runs at the bottom of the ravine, of which the Dewangari ridge 
forms the southern side, and we continued ascending its bed, almost 
entirely throughout the march. 

The river is of moderate size, scarcely fordable however in the rains ; 
it abounds with the fish known to the Assamese by the name of 
Bookhar, and which are found throughout the mountain streams of 
the boundaries of the province. They, like all others, are considered 
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sacred^ although after the first distrust had worn oft, the Soobah did 
Bot object to my fishing. We passed a Sam Gooroo* engaged in 
building a w ooden bridge ; he was the only instance 1 met with of a 
Bootea priest making himself useful. He inquired of Capt. Pemberton^ 
with much condescension^ of the welfare of the ^ Goombhanee* and his 
lordship the Governor General. 

24th. Left for Khegumpa. The march was almost entirely an 
uninterrupted ascent^ at least until we had reached 7000 feet> so that 
the actual height ascended amounted nearly to 5000 feet. It com- 
menced at first over sparingly wooded grassy hills^ until an elevation 
of about 4000 feet was attained^ when the vegetation commenced to 
change ; rhododendrons, and some other plants of the same natural 
family making their appearance. Having reached the elevation of 
7000 feet by steep and rugged paths, we continued along ridges well 
clothed with trees, literally covered with pendulous mosses and 
lichens, the whole vegetation being extra tropical. At one time we 
wound round a huge eminence, the bluff and bare head of which towered 
several hundred feet above us, by a narrow rocky pith or ledge over- 
hanging deep precipices ; and thence we proceeded^ nearly at the 
same level along beautiful paths, through fine oak woods, until we 
reached Khegumpa. The distance to which, although only eleven 
miles, took us the whole day to perform. 

This march was a beautiful, as well as an interesting one, owing 
to the changes that occurred in the vegetation. It was likewise 
so varied, that although at a most unfavourable season of the year, I 
gathered no fewer than 130 species in flower or fruit. Rhododendrons 
of other species than that previously mentioned, oaks, chesnuts, maples, 
violets, primroses, &c., &c. occurred. We did not pass any villages, nor 
did we meet with any signs of habitation, excepting a few pilgrims 
proceeding to Hazoo. 

Khegumpa itself is a small village on an exposed site ; it does not 
contain more than twelve houses, and the only large one, which as 
usual belonged to a Sam Gooroo, appeared to be in a ruinous state. 
The elevation is nearly 7000 feet. The whole place bore a wintery 
aspect, the vegetation being entirely northern, and almost all the trees 
having lost their leaves. The cold was considerable, although the ther- 
mometer did not fall below 46^ The scarlet tree rhododendron was 
common, and the first fir tree occurred in the form of a solitary spe- 
cimen of Ptnus excelsa. In the small gardens attached to some of the 

« 

, So are they called from their peculiar sanctity. is a priest, and Gooroo also 
a PirieSt j each priest is therefore twice a priest.) « 
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houses I remarked vestiges of the cultivation of tobacco a^d Probosa.* 
In the vallies however surrounding this place there seemed to be a good 
deal of cultivation, of what nature distance prevented me from ascer* 
taining. 

25th. Left for Sasee. We commenced by descending gradually 
until we had passed through a forest of oaks, resembling much our well 
known English oak; then the descent became steep, and continued 
so for sometime; we then commenced winding round spurs cloth-* 
ed with humid and sub^tropical vegetation; continuing at the 
same elevation we subsequently came on dry open ridges, covered 
with rhododendrons. The descent recommenced on our reaching a 
small temple, about which the long leaved fir was plentiful, and 
continued without interruption until we reached a small torrent. 
Crossing this, we again ascended slightly to descend to the Dimree 
river, one of considerable size, but fordable. The ascent recom- 
menced immediately, and continued uninterruptedly at first through 
tropical vegetation, then through open rhododendron and fir woods, 
until we came close uporf Sasee, to which place we descended very 
slightly. This march occupied us the whole day. After leaving the 
neighbourhood of Khegumpa Ifre saw no signs of cultivation; the 
country, except in some places, was arid ; coarse grasses, long leaved 
firs, and rhododendrons forming the predominating vegetation. We 
halted at Sasee, which is a ruined village, until the 28th. The little 
cultivation that exists about it is of barley, buckwheat, and hemp. 

28th. We commenced our march by descending steeply and unin- 
terruptedly to the bed of the Geeri, a small torrent, along which we 
found the vegetation to be tropical ; ascending thence about 500 feet, 
we descended again to the torrent, up the bed of which we proceeded 
for perhaps a mile ; the ascent then again commenced, and continued 
until we reached Bulphai. The path waa generally narrow, running 
over the flank of a mountain whose sumce was much decomposed ; 
it was of such a nature that a slip of any sort would in many places 
have precipitated dhe several hundred feet. The face of the country 
was very barren, the trees consisting chiefly of firs and rhododen- 
drons, both generally in a stunted state. We reached Bulphai late in 
the evening ; and the latter part of the march was very uncomfortable 
owing to the cutting severity of the wind. The vegetation was not 
interesting until we came on a level with Bulphai, when we came on 
oaks and some other very northern plants. We were well accommodated 
in this village, which is a very small one, situated in a somewhat 
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sheltered plfu^^ and elevated to 6800 feet above the sea. The sor- 
roui^ding mountain^ are very barren on their southern faces^ while on 
the northern, or sheltered side^ very fine oak woods occur. The houses 
were of a better order than those at Sasee^ and altogether superior to 
those of Khegumpa. They are covered in with split bamboos, which 
are secured by rattans, a precaution rendered necessary by the great 
violence of the winds, which at this season blow from the south or 
south-east. Bulphai is a bitterly cold place in the winter, and there 
is scarcely any mode of escaping from its searching winds. The vege- 
tation is altogether northern, the woods consisting principally of a 
picturesque oak, scarcely ever found under an elevation of 6000 feet. 
There is one small patch of cultivation, thinly occupied by abortive 
turnips or radishes, and miserable barley. It was at this place that 
we first heard the very peculiar crow of true Bootan cocks, most of 
which are afflicted with enormous corns. 

On the Slst we resumed our journey, ascending at first a ridge 
to the N. £. of Bulphai, until we reached a pagoda, the elevation 
of which proved to be nearly 8000 feet ; and still above this rose to 
the height of about 10,000 feet a bold rounded summit, covered with 
brown and lo'^ grass. Skirting thi^ at about the same level as the* 
pagoda, we came on open downs, on which small dells, tenanted 
by well defined oak woods were scattered. After crossing these downs, 
which were of inconsiderable extent, we commenced to descend, and 
continued doing so until we came to Roongdoong. About a third of 
the way down we passed a village containing about twenty houses, 
with the usual appendage of Sam Gooroo's residence ; and still lower 
we came upon a picturesque temple, over which a beautiful weeping 
cypress hung its branches. We likewise passed below this a large 
temple raised on a square terraced basement. From this the descent 
is very steep, until a small ^^am is reached, from which we ascended 
very slightly to the castle of Roongdoong, in the loftiest pB,rt of which we 
took up our quarters. From the time that we descended after crossing 
the downs, the country had rather an improved aspect, some cul- 
tivation being visible here and there. We met a good many Kampas, 
pilgrims, and one chowry tailed cow, laden with rock sidt, which 
appears to be the most frequent burden. 

There was more cultivation about Roongdoong than any other place 
we had yet seen, although even here it was scanty enough. It would 
appear that they grow rice in the summer, and barley or wheat during 
the winter ; and this would seem to be the case in all those places of 
sufficient altitude where the fields were terraced. The elevation of 
the place is 5176 feet, yet a few orange trees appeared to flourish ; 
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this was the highest elevation at whicli we saw these trees living. 
There is a species of Atripleip, the Mooreesa of the Assamese^ likewise 
cultivated about Roongdoorig: the seeds are eaten as well as the 
leaves^ which form a sort of turkaree- The ingenuity of the Booteas 
was well shewn here by the novel expedient of placing atones under 
the ponies’ feet to enable them to get at the contents of the mangers ! 
The ponies appeared tolerably well fed^ at least I saw them enjoy one 
good meal, consisting of wild tares and the heads of Indian corn, 
which had been previously soaked ; besides these luxuries, they were 
supplied with a slab of rock as a roiling stone or scratch-back. Our 
host, the Dlioompa, who is appointed by the Deb himself, was an im- 
pudent drunken fellow, and presumed amazingly on his low rank- 
lie was one of the most disagreeable and saucy persons we met with 
in Bootan. 

Feb. \st. Our march commenced by descending, gradually at 
first and then very rapidly, to the Duinree Nuddee ; crossing this, 
which is of small size, at the junction of another torrent, we wound 
along the face of the mountain forming the right wall of the ravine, 
ascending very gradually at the same time. We continued thus 
•until we came on the ravine of the Monass, which we followed 
upwards, the path running about IflOO feet above its bed for about 
two miles, when we reached Beiika. We passed two or three small 
villages on the right side of the Dumree, and a few others were 
seen on its left. The country throughout was of a most barren ap- 
pearance, the vegetation consisting of coarse grasses, stunted shrubs, 
and an occasional long leaved pine. Benka, or as it is better known 
Tassgong, is a small place situated on a precipitous spur, 1200 feet 
below which, on one side, the Monass roars along, and on the other 
a much smaller torrent. From either side of the village one might 
leap into eternity : it is elevated 3100 feet above the sea. 

We were lodged in a summer house of the Soobah, about half 
a mile up the torrent, and in which, as it was an open house, 
and as they kept the best room locked up on the score of its being 
sacred, we were much incommoded by the furious gusts of wind 
sweeping as usual up tlic ravine. 

The place itself is the Gibraltar of Bootan, consisting of a large 
square residence for the Soobah, decorated in the usual manner, 
of a few poor houses much crowded together, and the defences. 
These consist of round towers of some height, and a wall which con- 
nects the village with the tower ; and on the opix>site side of the 
torrent there are other defences of towers and outhouses. All seemed 
to be in a somewhat ruinous state. 

F f 
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A few days after our arrival we had an interview with the Soobah, 
on tlie open spot in front of our residence. On this he had caused to 
be pitched a small silken pavilion^ about half the size of a sipahis’ paul. 
He came in all possible state, with about thirty armed followers^ pre* 
ceded by his state band, which consisted of a shrill clarionet and a 
guitar, (guiltless of sound) a gong and a bell, ponies, u Tartar dog, 
gentlemen of the hoiisehold, i^iests, all -assisted in forming a long string 
which advanced in single file. 

He was polite and obliging, and maintained his rank better than 
any other of the Soobahs we saw. After the interview, at the end of 
which presents of decayed plantains, papers of salt, scarfs, and strips 
of coarse blanket were returned, we were treated with music and 
dancing women, who only differed from their compeers of India in 
being elderly, ugly, very dirty, and poorly dressed. The spectators 
were then seated on the ground and regaled with rice and chong. 

On his departure the noise far exceeded that attending on his 
advent. Shrieks and outcries rent the air, the musketoons made 
fearful report, and, in fact, every one of the followers, of sufficiently 
low rank, made as much noise as he could. The most curious parts 
of the ceremony were, — the manner in which they shuffled the Soobah 
off and on his pony ; the mode in which the ponies' tails were tied up ; 
and the petition of the head of the priests for at least one rupee. 

It was here that we first heard of the deposition of the old Deb, 
and the consequent disturbances. 

Feb. bth. Punctually on the day appointed by the Soobah 
did we leave this place, and descended by a precipitous path to the 
IMonass, which we crossed by a suspension bridge, the best and largest, 
1 suspect, in Bootan. The bed of this river, which is of large size 
(the banks which are mostly precipitous being sixty or seventy yards 
asunder) and of great violence is 1300 feet below Benka. We then 
commenced ascending very gradually, following up the north side of 
the ravine, until we reached Nulka: the march was a very short 
one. The country was perhaps still more barren than any we had 
hitherto seen, scarcely any vegetation but coarse grasses occurring. 
Near Nulka the long leaved pine recommenced. We passed two 
miserable villages scarcely exceeded by Nulka, in which we took up 
our abode. No cultivation was to be seen, with the exception of a 
small field of rice below Nulka. 

Feb. 6/A We descended to the Monass, above which Nulka is situ- 
ated 6 or 700 feet, and continued along its right bank for a consider- 
able time, passing here and there some very romantic spots, and one or 
two very precipitous places. On reaching a large torrent, the Koollong, 
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yfn left the Monass, and ascended the former for a short distance, 
when we crossed it by a wooden bridge. The remainder of the marcli 
consisted of an uninterrupted ascent up a most barren mountain, 
until we reached Kumna, a small and half-ruined village, 4300 feet 
above the sea. 

Little of interest occurred : we passed a small village consisting of 
two or three houses and a religious building, and two decent patches 
of rice cultivation, v The vegetation throughout was almost tropica], 
with the exception of the long leaved fir, which descends frequently 
as low as 1800 or 2000 feet. I observed two wretched bits of cotton 
cultivation along the Monass, and some of an edible Labiata, one 
of the numerous makeshifts ordinarily met with among Hill people. 

Feb. Tth. Left for Phullung. We ascended at first a few hundred 
feet, and then continued winding along at a great height. above the 
Koollong torrent, whose course we followed, ascending gradually 
at the same time, until we reached our halting place. As high as 5000 
feet the Kumna mountain retained its very barren appearance ; at 
that elevation stunted oaks and rhododendrons commenced, and at 
5300 feet the country was well covered with these trees, and the 
vegetation became entirely northern. 

Throughout the march many detached houses were visible on the 
opposite bank of the Koollong, and there appeared to be about them a 
good deal of terrace cultivation. On the left side of the torrent two 
villages were seen, both as usual in a ruinous state. 

8/A, and 9th. — We were detained partly by snow, partly by the 
non-arrival of our baggage. On the 9th I ascended to a wood of 
Pinus excelsa, the first one I had noticed, and which occurred about 
1000 feet above Phullung. The whole country at similar elevations 
was covered with snow, particularly the downs which we passed after 
leaving Bulphei. Tassgong was distinctly visible. The woods were 
otherwise composed of oaks and rhododendrons. At Phullung they 
were endeavouring to keep alive the wild indigo of Assam ; a species of 
RueUia, but its appearance shewed that it was unsuited to the climate. 

Feb. 10//^. To Tassangsee. We continued through a similar coun- 
try, and at a like elevation, with the exception of a trifling de- 
scent to a small nullah, and an inconsiderable one to the Koollong, 
on the right bank of which, and about 500 feet above its bed, 
Tassangsee is situated. We crossed this torrent, which even here is of 
considerable size and not fordable, by means of an ordinary wooden 
bridge, and then ascended to the village. This is constituted almost 
entirely by the Soobah’s house, which is a large quadrangular build- 
ing ; on the same side, but several hundred feet above the house,^ 
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tlier^ is a large tower ; also a small one on the same levels and some re- 
ligio^is edifices. We were lodged over the stable. 

The country about Tassangsee is picturesque^ with large woods 
of Pinm excelsa, which here has much the habit of a larch, a few vil- 
lages are visible on the same side of the Koollong, and a little cul- 
tivation. The Soobah was absent at Tongsa, to which place he 
had been summoned owing to the disturbances, so that we were 
relieved from undergoing the usual importunities and disagremens 
between his followers and ours. The place is said to be famous for its 
copper manufactures, such for instance as copper cauldrons of large 
dimensions ; but 1 saw nothing indicating the existence of manufac- 
turers, unless it were a small village below the castle, and on the game 
side of the Koollong, which looked for all the world like the habitation 
of charcoal burners. A little further up this stream a few small flour 
mills occur. 

Snow was visible on the heights around, and especially on a lofty 
ridge to the north. We found Tassangsee to be very cold owing to 
the violent south or south-east winds; the thermometer however 
did not fall below Sd'’. Its elevation is 5270 feet, the vegetation 
entirely iiortliern, consisting of primroses, violets, willows, oaks, rhodo- 
dendrons, and pines ; very fine specimens of wx'eping cypress occur near 
this place. 

Feb. 14/^. Resumed our journey, interrupted as usual by the non- 
arrival of our baggage, and scarcity of coolies— and proceeded to 
Sanali. We descended at first to the torrent, which bounds one side of 
the spur on which the castle is built, and which here falls into the 
Koollong; the march subsequently became a gradual and continued 
ascent, chiefly along its bed. We crossed two small torrents by means 
of rude flat wooden bridges, and passed tw^o or three deserted villages. 
Snow became plentiful as we approached Sanah. This we found 
to be a ruined village, only containing one habitable house. It is 
situated on an open sward, surrounded with rich woods of oaks 
and rhododendrons, yews, bamboos, &c. Its eldVation is very nearly 
8000 feet. 

Feb. 15//s. We started at the break of day, as w^e had been told 
that the march was a long and difficult one. We proceeded at first 
over undulating ground; either withswardy spots, or through romantic 
lanes ; then ascended an open grassy knoll, after passing which 
we came on rather deep snow. The ascent continued steep and 
uninterrupted until we reached the summit of a ridge 11,000 feet 
high. Although we had been told that each ascent was the last, 
we found that another ridge was still before us, still steeper than the 
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preceding one, and it was late in the day before we reached i(3 summit, 
which was found to be nearly 12,500 feet. Above 9500 feet, the height 
of the summit of the grassy knoll before alluded to, the snow was dSep i 
above 10,000 feet all the trees were covered with hoar-frost, and icicles 
were by no medns uncommon. The appearance of the black pines, 
which we always met with at great elevations, was rendered very 
striking by the hoar-frost. Every thing looked desolate, scarce a 
flower was to be seen, and the occasional fall of hail and sleet added 
to the universal gloom. 

The descent from the ridge was for the first 1500 feet, or thereabout, 
most steep, chiefly down zigzag paths, that had been built up the faces 
of precipices ; and the ground was so slippery, the surface snow being 
frozen into ice, that falls were very frequent, but happily not attended 
with injury. It then became less steep, the path running along swardy 
ridges, or through woods. In the evening I came on the^coolies, who 
had halted at a place evidently often used for that purpose, and who 
positively refused to proceed a single step further. But as Captain 
Pemberton and Lieut, Blake had proceeded on, I determined on follow, 
iiig them, hoping that my departure would stimulate the coolies to 
further exertions. After passing over about a mile of open swai-dy 
ground I found myself benighted on the borders of a wood, into which 
I plunged in the hopes of meeting my companions ; after proceeding for 
about half an hour slipping, sliding, and falling in all imaginable 
directions, and obtaining no answers to my repeated halloos; after 
having been plainly informed that 1 was a blockliead by a hurkarah, 
who as long as it was light professed to follow me to the death — 

Master go on, and I will follow thee to the last gasp with love and 
loyalty” — I thought it best to attempt returning, and after con. 
siderable diflSculty succeeded in reaching the coolies at 8^ p. m. 
when I spread my bedding under a tree, too glad to find one source of 
comfort. 

I resumed the march early next morning, and overtook my com- 
panions about a mih; beyond the furthest point I had reached ; and as 
I expected, found that they had passed the night in great discomfort. 
We soon found how impossible it would have been for the coolies 
to have proceeded at night, as the ground was so excessively slippery 
from the half melted snow, and from its clayey nature, that it was as 
much as they could do to keep their legs in open day-light 

We continued descending uninterruptedly, and almost entirely 
through the same wood, until we readied Singe at 9^ a. m. ' The total 
distance of the march was fifteen miles— the greatest amount of 
ascent was about 4500 feet, of descent 6100 feet. We remained at 
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Singe up to the 18th, at which time some coolies still remained behind, 
fhis village, which is 6330 feet above the sea, is of moderate size. 
/;ontaining about twelve houses ; in the best of these we were lodged, 
and it really was a good house, and the best by far we were ac- 
eommodated with while in Bootan. 

On the night of the 17th snow fell all around, though not within 
1000 feet of Singe. The comparative mildness of the climate here 
was otherwise indicated by the abundance of rice cultivation about and 
below it. It stands on the border of the wooded and grassy tracts 
so well marked in the interior of Bootan, at least in this direction, and 
about midway on the left side of a very deep ravine, drained by the 
river Koosee. On both sides of this, villages were plentiful ; on the 
opposite or western side alone I counted about twenty ; about all there 
is much cultivation of rice and wheat ; the surface of the earth 
where untilled, being covered with grassy vegetation and low shrubl. 

Feb. 18f/». We commenced a steep descent, and continued it until 
we came in sight of the river Koosee, wliich is not visible from Singe. 
We then turned to the north, following the course of the river upwards, 
the path running about 800 feet above its bed. Thence, aftcT 
descending another ravine, drained by a tributary to the Koosee, we 
again ascended slightly, to re-descend to the Koosee, up the bed of 
which we then kept until wc came to the Khoomar, a considerabh? 
torrent, which we crossed about 100 yards from its mouth by a 
wooden bridge ; within a quarter of a mile of this we crossed the Koosee 
itself by a similar bridge, and then ascended gradually along its right 
bank until we reached Singlaiig, which place became visible after pass- 
ing the Khoomar. 

After arriving at the Koosee the country became barren, resem. 
bling much that about Tassgong ; and the only cultivation we passed 
in this portion of the march was some rice along the bed of that river. 

The usual delays took place at Singlang, and as it was the resi- 
dence of a Soobah, we suffered the usual inconveniences. We were 
miserably lodged in a small open summer house,^ up a small ravine, 
and at a short distance from the castle, which is a large and rather 
irregular building. 

The village itself is a poor one, most of the inhabitants being quar- 
tered in the castle. We had an interview with the Soobah in an 
open place close to the village : it was conducted with much less 
state than that at Tassgong. Wc found the Soobah to be very young, 
in fact almost a boy ; he behaved civilly, and without any pretension. 
None of his armed men were present, and the whole number of 
Booteas collected to sec the show could not have exceeded 100. We 
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sat in the open air, while the Soobah was slieltered by a paltry silken 
canopy. Nachnees more than ordinarily hideous were in attendance 

There is but little cultivation about this place, which is 4520 feeC 
above the sea, and the surrounding mountains are very barren. 
About the village I noticed a few stunted sugar canes, some peach 
and orange trees, the castor-oil plant, and a betel vine or two. The 
only fine trees near the place were weeping cypresses ; the simul also 
occurs. 

Feb, After the usual annoyances about coolies and ponies, we 

left Singlang without regret, for it was a most uninteresting place. We 
commenced by an ascent of about 1000 feet, and then continued 
following the course of the Koosee dormwards. We continued re- 
tracing our steps until we reached Tumashoo, to which place we 
scarcely descended, and on arriving found ourselves opposite Singe, 
ai^ not more, as the crow flies, than three miles from it.^ We were 
told subsequently that there was a direct road from Singe to this, 
which is about the centre of the populous parts of the country 1 have 
mentioned as being visible* from Singe; so that it was quite plain 
that we had been taken so much out of our way in order to gratify 
the Soobah by enabling him to return us some decayed plantains, 
balls of ghee, and dirty salt. The. road throughout was good, and 
evidently well frequented. At an elevation of about 6000 feet we 
came on open woods of somewhat stunted oaks and rhododendrons ; 
the only well wooded parts we met with being such ravines as 
afforded exit to water courses. We passed several villages in the 
latter part of the march, some containing 20 and 30 houses, and met 
with a good deal of cultivation as we traversed that tract, the im- 
proved appearance of which struck us so much from Singe. 

Tumashoo is an ordinary sized village, about 5(X)0 feet in elevation. 
We were lodged in the Dhoompa’s house. I observed that the cattle 
here, which were Mithans, were kept in farm yards, better supplied 
with straw than the poor beasts themselves. A few sheep were like- 
wise seen. • 

Feb. 2ith. Left for Oonjar, ascending at first over sward or through 
a fir wood for about 800 feet, wben we crossed a ridge, and thence 
descended until we came to a small torrent which we crossed; 
thence we ascended gradually, until we surmounted a ridge 7300 
feet high ; descending thence very gradually until we came over 
Oonjar, to which place we descended by a steep by-path for a few 
hundred feet. The road was generally good, winding along at a 
considerable height above the Koosee, until we finally left it on its 
turning to the south. Singe was in sight nearly the whole day. The 
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features of the country were precisely the same. At the elevation of 
73QP feet the woods became iiner^ consisting of oaks and rhododen- 
drons, rendered more picturesque from being covered with mosses^ 
and a grey pendulous lichen, a sure indication of considerable eleva. 
tion. Various temples and monumental walls were passed, and 
several average sized villages seen in various directions* A fine field 
of peas in full blossom was noticed at 5500 feet, but otherwise little 
cultivation occurred. Oonjar is a small village at an elevation of 
6370 feet. 

Feb. 2oth. Leaving this place, we continued winding along nearly at 
the same altitude until we descended to the river Oonjar, which drains 
the ravine, on the right flank of which the village is situated. This 
river, which is of moderate size, is crossed twice within 200 yards. 
From the second bridge one of the greatest ascents we had yet 
countered commenced ; it was excessively steep at first, but subsequIP- 
ly became more gradual. It only terminated with our arrival at the 
halting place, which we denominated St. Gothard,” but which is 
known by the name Peeinec. Its elevation is about 9700 feet, and 
we had ascended from the bridge as much as 4350 feet. Snow 
commenced at ^C}00 feet, and became heavy at 8500 feet ; Peemee 
was half buried in it, and ornamented with large icicles : it consists of 
one miserable hut. This hut would not have withstood the attacks of 
another such party as ours, for the men made use of its bamboos for 
firewood, and the horses and mules eat very large portions of it. Our 
people were put considerably out from not considering it proper to use 
snow water, the only fluid to be procured, as there is no spring near. 

Feb. 26th. We continued the ascent through heavy snow. For the 
first 1000 feet it was easy enough, but after that increased much in dif- 
ficulty. Great part of the path was built up faces of sheer precipices. 
About noon we passed through the pass of Kodoola, which consists of 
a gap between two rocks, barely wide enough to admit a loaded pony. 
One of the rocks bore the usual slab with the mystic sentence Oom 
maineepamee oom." There is nothing striking' in the place, which 
l)esides is not the highest part of the mountain traversed. The eleva- 
tion was found to be 12,300 feet. 

The remainder of the ascent was very gradual, but continued for 
about miles ; and I consider the actual pass from which we com.* 
menced descending to be at least 12,600 feet. The descent was at first 
very rapid, passing down the bold face of the mountain, which was 
covered entirely with stout shrubby rhododendrons. We then descend- 
ed ifraduaily through a fine wood of the black fir. On recommen- 
cing the steep descent we passed over swardy patches surrounded 
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by fir woodsj and we continued through similar tracts until within 
lOOD feet of our halting place> to which we descended over ^bare 
sward. 

The march, which was one of thirteen miles, lasted nine hours ; 
the greatest ascent was nearly 4000 feet, the greatest descent nearly 
5000 feet. It was with great difficulty that many of our followers 
succeeded in effecting it : with the usual apathy of natives, they 
wanted to remain in a ruined log hut, at an elevation of 12,500 feet, 
without food, instead of pushing on. Capt. Pemberton very properly eject- 
ed them all, and when once they had passed the snow, they regained a 
good deal of their miserable spirit. The road throughout the ascent 
was buried in snow, the depth of which alone enabled us to cross one 
very bad place where the constructed road appeared to have given 
way^ and at which most of our ponies had narrow escapes. On the 
decent the snow became scanty at 9500 feet, and at 9000 feet dis- 
appeared almost entirely, lingering only in those places which through- 
out the day remain obscured in shade. 

From the summit of Roddola a brief gleam of sunshine gave us a 
bird's-eye view of equally lofty ridges running in every direction, all 
covered with heavy snow. 

The vegetation of the ascent was very varied, the woods consisting 
of oaks, rhododendrons, and bamboos, up to nearly 11,000 feet. 
Beyond this the chief tree was the black fir; junipers, alpine poly- 
gonums, a species of rhubarb, and many other alpine forms presented 
themselves in the shape of the withered jremains of the previous season 
of active vegetation. That on the descent was less varied, the trees 
being nearly limited to three species of pines, of which the black fir 
scarcely descended below 11,600 feet, when it was succeeded by a more 
elegant larchlike species, which I believe is Pinus Smithiana ; this 
again ceased toward an altitude of 9500 feet, when its place was occu- 
pied by Pinus excelsUi now a familiar form. 

We found Bhoomlungtung to occupy a portion of rather a fine val- 
ley. The village is of moderate size, but of immoderate filth, only 
exceeded in this respect by its tenants, to whom no other Booteas could 
come near in this, as it would seem, necessary qualification of an in- 
Jiabitant of a cold, bleak, mountainous country ; it is situated on the 
left bank of a good sized stream. We were lodged in the chief house, 
but were annoyed beyond measure by the smoke arising from a con- 
tiguous cook room, in which operations were going on day and night. 
The valley is not broad, but is two or three miles in length : it is 
surrounded on all sides, but especially to the south and east by lofty 
mountains. The elevation of Bhoomlungtung is nearly 8700 feet, 
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and we considered U to be the most desirable spot we had yet met 
with. 

Tlie valley is fof the most part occupied by wheat fields, but the 
prospect of a crop appeared to me very faint. Two or three villages 
occur close to Bhoonilungtung. The tillage was better than any 
we had seen, the fields being kept clean, and actually treated with 
manure, albeit not of the best quality ; in a few instances they were 
surrounded with stone walls, as were the court yards of all the houses, 
but more commonly the inroads of cattle were considered sufficiently 
prevented by strewing thorny branches here and there. The houses 
were of ordinary structure, but unspeakably filthy. 

With the exception of a sombre looking oak near Bhoomlungtung, 
and some weeping willows, the arboreous vegetation consists entirely 
of firs. The shrubby vegetation is northern, and so is the herba- 
ceous, but the season for this had not yet arrived. It was here that 1 
first met with the plant called after Mr. James Prinsep ; the compli- 
mont is not, in Bootan at least, enhanced by any utility possessed by 
the shrub, which is otherwise a thorny, dangerous looking species. 
Here too we first saw English looking magpies, larks, and red- 
legged crows. 

March 1st. Proceeded to Byagur or Juggur. We were told that 
the march was a short one, and that we should continue throughout 
down the bed of the Tung-Tchien, the river of Bhoomlungtung; 
we found, however, that we soon had to leave this, and commence 
ascending. After a second descent to a small nullah, we encountered 
a most tedious ascent, which continued until we surmounted a ridge 
overlooking Byagur, to which place we descended very rapidly. The 
height of this ridge was 99.^)0 feet, yet we did not meet with a vestige 
of snow. The distance was fourteen miles. We passed two or three 
small villages, but saw scarcely any vegetation after leaving the valley. 
The vegetation continued the same, the road traversing either sward or 
fir woods, consisting entirely of Pinus excelsa. 

The valley in which Byagur is situated is still larger than that of 
Bhoomlungtung : it is drained by a large river which is crossed by a 
somewhat dilapidated wooden bridge; the elevation is about 8150 feet. 
The village so called is a moderately sized one ; but there are several 
others in the valley, which is one of the very few decently inhabited 
places we met with. The inhabitants are much cleaner than those 
of Bhoomlungtung. The Soobah was absent at Tongsa; his castle, 
which is a very large, irregular, straggling building, is situated on a 
hill 500 feet above the plain, some of its defences, or outworks, 
reaching nearly to the level of the valley. During the hot weather 
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it is occupied by Tongsa Pillo, on which occasion the Soobah retires 
to Bhoomlungtung. 

The cultivation is similar to that of the other valley^ but the crops 
looked very unpromising. The soil is by no means rich, and the 
w ind excessively bleak ; wheat or barley are the only grains cultivated. 
The mountains which hem in this valley are not very lofty ; to the 
north, in the back ground, perpetual snow was visible. To our west 
was the ridge which we were told we should have to cross, and which 
in its higher parts could not be less than 12,000 feet. 

March 4M. We commenced ascending the above ridge almost im- 
mediately on starting \ surmounting tliis, which is of an elevation at 
the part we crossed of 11,035 feet, we continued for sometime at the 
same level, through fine open woods of Pinus Smithiana : having des- 
cended rapidly afterwards to a small nullah, 9642 feet in elevation, we 
then reascended slightly to descend into the Jaisa valley. On the 
east side of the ridge, i. e. that which overlooks Byagur, we soon 
came on snow, but none was seen on its western face, notwith- 
standing the great elevation. The country was very beautiful, 
particularly in the higher elevations. I may here advert to the bad 
taste exhibited in naming such objects after persons, with whom they 
have no association whatever. As it is not possible for all travellers 
to be consecrated by genera, although this practice is daily becoming 
more common, we should connect their names with such trees as are 
familiar to every European. As we have a Pmus Gerardiana and 
Webbiana^ so we ought to have had Pinus Herbertiana and Moorcrof- 
liana, &c. By so doing, on meeting with fir trees among the snow-clad 
Himalayas, we should not oniy have beautiful objects before us, but 
beautiful and exciting associations of able and enduring travellers. Of 
Capt. Herbert, the most accomplished historian of these magnificent 
mountains, there is nothing living to give him a local habitation and 
a name.” It will be a duty to me to remedy this neglect ; and if 1 
have not a sufficiently fine fir tree hitherto undescribed in the Bootan 
collection, I shall efiange thd name of the very finest hitherto found, 
and dignify it by the name Herbertiana, The prevailing tree was the 
Smithian pine. We saw scarcely any villages, and but very little cul- 
tivation. Jaisa is a good sized village ; it was comparatively clean, and 
the houses were, I think, better than most we had hitherto seen. We 
were lodged in a sort of castle, consisting of a large building, with a 
spacious flagged court yard, surrounded by rows of offices. The part 
we occupied fronted the entrance, and its superior pretensions were 
attested by its having an upper story. 
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There is a good deal of wheat cultivation around the village, which 
is not the only occupant of the valley : this is the highest we had 
yet seen, and is perhaps one of the highest inhabited vallies known, as 
it is 9410 feet above the sea ; it is drained by a small stream, and is of 
less extent than either that of Byagur or Bhoomlungtung. The 
surrounding hills are covered with open fir woods, and are of no con- 
siderable height. Larks, magpies, and red-legged crows, continued 
plentiful, but on leaving this valley we lost them. 

March ^th. We proceeded up the valley, keeping along the banks of 
the stream for sometime; we then commenced ascending a ridge, the top 
of which we reached about noon ; its elevation was 10,930 feet. The 
descent from this was for about 2500 feet very steep and uninterrupted, 
until we readied a small torrent at an elevation of 8473 feet ; from 
this we ascended slightly through thick woods of oak, &c. until we came 
on open grassy tracts, through which we now gradually descended at 
a great height above the stream, wliich we had left a short time 
before. We continued descending rather more rapidly until we 
came to a point almost immediately above Tongsa, by about 1000 
feet ; from this the descent was excessively steep. The distance was 
13 miles. On the ascent snow was common from a height of 9000 feet 
upwards. The vegetation on this, or the eastern side, was in some 
places similar to that above Byagur. Beautiful fir woods formed 
the chief vegetation, until we came close to the summit, when it 
changed completely. Bhododendrons, Bogh puUah, and a species of 
birch, and bamboos, were common, mixed with a few black pines. 
The woods through which w(j descended, were in the higher eleva- 
tions almost entirely of rhododendrons ; and lower down chiefly of 
various species of oak and maple — the former being dry and very 
open, the latter humid and choked up with underwood. After coming 
on the open grassy country we did not revert to well wooded tracts. 

No villages occurred, nor did we see any signs of cultivation after 
leaving the valley of Jaisa until we came near Tongsa, above which 
barley fields were not uncommon. Tongsa, although the second, or at 
any rate the third place in Bootan, is as miserable a place as any 
body would wish to see. It is wretchedly situated in a very narrow 
ravine, drained by a petty stream, on the tongue of land formed by 
its entrance into the large torrent Mateesum, which flows 1200 feet 
below where the castle stands. The village is 6250 feet in altitude : it 
consists of a few miserable houses, one of the worst of which was 
<ronsiderately lent to us. The castle is a large and rather imposing 
building, sufliciently straggling to be relieved from heaviness of ap- 
pearance: it is so overlooked, and indeed almost overhung by some 
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of the nearest mountains^ that it might be knocked down by rolling 
rocks upon it. It is defended by an outwork about 400 feet above. 

The surrounding country is uninteresting, the vegetation consisting 
of a few low shrubs and some grasses : of the former the most common 
are a species of barberry, and a hitherto undescribed genus of Hama-- 
melidce. No woods can be reached without ascending 12 or 1500 feet. 

Barley was the chief cultivation we saw, but the crops alternated 
with rice, which is here cultivated, as high as 6800 feet. In the 
gardens attached to the cottages, or rather huts, we observed the 
almond and pear in full blossom : the only other trees were two or 
three weeping cypresses and willows, and a solitary poplar. 

Our reception was by no means agreeable. I was roared to most 
insolently to dismount wiiile descending to the castle ; our followers 
were constantly annoyed by the great man’s retainers; and, in fact, 
we got no peace until we had an interview with the Pilloon the 15th. 
Before the arrival of this personage, who had just succeeded to office, 
great efforts were made to bring about an interview with the cx-Pillo, 
and a stoppage of supplies was actually threatened in case of refusal. 
The firmness of Capt. Pemberton was however proof against all this. 

It had been previously arranged that the former Pillo, the uncle of 
the present one, should be admitted at this interview on terms of 
equality ; this kindness on the part of the nephew being prompted 
probably by the hopes of securing his uncle’s presents afterwards. We 
were received with a good deal of state, but the apartment in which 
the meeting took place was by no means imposing, or even well orna- 
mented. The attendants were very numerous, and mostly well- 
dressed, but the effect of this was lessened by the admission of an in. 
discriminate mob. We were not admitted however into the presence 
without undergoing the ordeals which many orientals impose on those 
who wish for access to them. 

We were most struck with the difference in appearance between the 
old and new Pillos : the former was certainly the most aristocratic 
personage we saw il! Bootan ; the latter, a mean looking, bull-necked 
individual. A novel part of the ceremony consisted in the stirring 
up of a large can of tea, and the general recital of prayers over it, 
after which a ladleful was handed to the Pillos, who dipped their fore- 
finger in it, and so tasted it. 

The meeting passed off well ; and afterwards several less cere- 
monious and more friendly meetings took place. We took leave 
on the 22nd. This interview was chiefly occupied in considering 
the list of presents, which the Pillo requested the British Government 
would do themselves the favour of sending him. lie begged most 
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unconscionably, and I thought that the list would never come to an 
end; and he was obliging enough to say, that any thing he might 
think of subsequently would be announced in writing. He was very 
facetious, and evidently rejoiced at the idea of securing so many good 
things at such trifling expense as he had incurred in merely asking 
for them. Nothing could well exceed the discomfort we had to 
undergo during our tedious stay at this place. Our difficulties were 
increased subsequently to our arrival by the occurrence of unsettled 
weather, during which we had ample proofs that Hootan houses are 
not alw^ays water-proof ; we were besides incessantly annoyed with 
a profusion of rats, bugs, and fleas ; nor was there a single thing to 
counterbalance all these inconveniences, and we consequently left the 
place without the shadow of a feeling of regret. 

On the 23rd of March we resumed our journey ; and having 
traversed the court yard of the castle, w^e struck down at once to the 
river Matcesum by a very steep path. Having crossed this by a 
bridge, we gradually ascended, winding round the various ridges on 
the right flank of the ravine of this river. We left it when it turned 
to the southward, in which direction Bagoa-Dooar was visible, and 
continued ascending gradually until we reached Taseeling, seven 
miles from Tongsa, and 7230 feet above the sea. 

Taseeling consists of a large house, principally used as a halting- 
place for chiefs going to and from Punukka and Tongsa. The sur- 
rounding mountains are rather bare, as indeed is the country between 
it and Tongsa. There is some cultivation to be s(‘tn around it, and 
several villages. As we approached Taseeling open oak and rhodo- 
dendron woods recurred. The vegetation near the Mateesum was sub- 
tropical ; the road was good, and in one place was built in zigzag up 
the face of a cliff. 

March 2Ath, To Tchinjipjee. We commenced by ascending until 
we had surmounted a ridge about 800 feet above Taseeling ; during the 
remainder of the march wc traversed undulating ground at nearly 
the same altitude, at first through an open couutrjr, afterward through 
beautiful oak and magnolia woods, until we came on the torrent 
above which we had been ascending since leaving the Mateesum ; a 
little farther on we came on the finest temple we had seen, and 
situated in a most romantic spot. It stood on a fine patch of sward, 
in a gorge of the ravine, the sides of which were covered with beauti- 
ful cedar-looking pines ; the back ground was formed by lofty moun- 
tains covered with heavy snow. 

Following the river upwards for about a mile and a half, we reach- 
ed Tchinjipjee, which is situated on the right bank of the torrent. 
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The march was throughout beautiful^ particularly through the forest, 
which abounded in picturesque glades. No villages or cultivation 
were seen. ^ 

Tchinjipjee is perhaps the prettiest place we saw in Bootan ; our 
halting place stood on fine sward, well ornamented with ( duercm 
seme carpifolia ? ) very picturesque oaks, and two fine specimens of 
weeping cypress. The surrounding hills are low, either almost en- 
tirely bare or clothed with pines. The village is of ordinary size, 
and is the only one visible in any direction; its elevation is 
feet. There is some cultivation about it, chiefly of barley, mixed 
with radishes. 

March 27th. We continued following the river upwards, the path 
running generally at a small height above its bed. Having crossed it 
by a rude wooden bridge, we diverged up a tributary stream, until 
we reached a small village ; we thence continued ascending over easy 
grassy slopes, here and there prettily wooded, until we reached the 
base of the chief ascent, which is not steep, but long, the path running 
along the margin of a rhododendron and juniper wood : the height 
of its summit is 10,873 feet. Thence to Rydang was an uninterrup. 
ted and steep descent, the path traversing very beautiful woods of 
rhododendrons, oaks, yews, &c. Snow was still seen lingering in 
sheltered places above 10,000 feet. The march throughout was 
beautiful. In the higher elevations the Bogh Pat was very com- 
mon. 

Besides the village mentioned, two temporary ones were seen near 
the base of the great ascent, built for the accommodation of the Yaks 
and their herdsmen ; of this curious animal two herds were seen at 
some distance. 

Rydang is prettily situated towards the bottom of a steep ravine : 
its elevation is 6963 feet. A few villages occur about it, with some 
barley and wheat cultivation. 

March 2^th. We descended directly to the river Gnee, which drains 
the ravine, and continued down it sometime, crossing it once ; then 
diverging up a small nullah we commenced an ascent, which did not 
cease until we had reached an elevation of 8374 feet. Continuing 
for sometime at this elevation we traversed picturesque oak and rho- 
dodendron woods, with occasionally swardy spots ; subsequently des- 
cending for a long time until we reached Santagong. 

Oak and rhododendron woods continued common until we approach- 
ed Santagong, in the direction of which the trees became stunted, 
and the country presented a barren aspect. Several villages were 
however seen in various directions, surrounded with cultivation. 
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Santagong is 6300 feet above the sea ; it is a small village^ but the 
houses are better than ordinary. The surrounding country, especially 
to the north, is well cultivated, and the villages %umerous. The 
country is bare of trees ; almost the only ones to be seen are some 
long leaved firs, a short distance below Santagong, close to a small 
jhecl abounding in water fowl. 

March From Santagong we proceeded to Phain, descending 
immediately to the stream, which runs nearly 1800 feet below our 
halting place. Crossing this, as well as a small tributary, we encoun- 
tered a steep ascent of 1000 feet. Subsequently we wound along, 
gradually ascending at the same time, until wt reached an incon- 
siderable ridge above Phain, to which place we descended slightly. 
The distance was six miles. The country was bare in the extreme, 
and after crossing the stream above mentioned, villages became rather 
scanty. Towards Phain the soil became of a deep red colour. 

This place, which is 5280 feet above the sea, is a small village, con- 
taining six or seven tolerable houses. The country is most uninterest- 
ing and uninviting, scarce a tree is to he seen, the little vegetation that 
does exist consisting of low shrubs. A few villages are scattered about 
it, and there is some rice cultivation. 

We were detained here until the 1st of April, in order that we 
might repose after our fatigues; but in reality to enable the Punukka 
people to get ready our accommodations. Wandipore, a well known 
castle situated in the Chillong pass, is just visible from Phain, below 
which it appears to be some 1200 feet, and about three miles to the 
south west. Its Zoompoor, one of the leading men in Bootan, made 
some ineffectual attempts to take us to Punukka via his own castle; 
various were the artifices he resorted to for this purpose, but he failed 
in all. Among others, he sent a messenger to inform us that the Deb 
and Dhurma were both there, and very anxious to meet us, and that 
after the meeting they would conduct us to Punukka. 

April Ist. To Punukka. We descended rather gradually towards 
the Patchien, proceeding at first north-west, and then to the north. 
On reaching the stream, which is of considerable size, we followed it 
up, chiefly along its banks, until we arrived at the capital, no view of 
which is obtained until it is approached very closely The valley of 
the Patchien was throughout the march very narrow ; there was a good 
deal of miserable wheat cultivation in it, and some villages, all of 
moderate size. The country continued extremely bare. The distance 
was about eleven miles. Punukka, the second capital in Bootan, the 
summer residence of a long line of unconquered monarchs— Punukka 
to which place we had been so long looking forward with feelings of de- 
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light, although the experience of Tongsa ought to have taught ua 
better, disappointed all of us dreadfully. For in the first place I saw a 
miserable vi]lag4|||>romi8ing little comfort as respects accommodation, 
and one glance at the surrounding country satisfied me that little was 
to be done in any branch of natural history. For a narrow, unfruit- 
ful valley, hemmed in by barren hills, on which no arboreous vege- 
tation was to be seen, except at considerable elevation, gave no great 
promise of botanical success. 

On reaching the' quarters which had been provided for us, and 
which were situated in front of the palace, we were much struck with 
the want of care and consideration that had been shewn, particularly 
after the very long notice the Booteas had received of our coming, and 
the pressing invitations sent to meet us. 

These quarters had evidently been stables, and consisted of a 
square enclosure surrounded by low mud walls. Above the stalls 
small recesses, scarcely bigger than the boxes which are so errone- 
ously called a man's “ long home," had been made for our special 
lodgements ; that of the huzoor, Captain Pemberton, was somewhat 
larger, but still very much confined. Having added to these a roof 
formed of single mats, an oppressive sun, and a profusion of every 
description of vermin, Capt. Pemberton determined on renting quarters 
in the village, and this, owing to his liberality, was soon accom- 
plished ; and from the two houses we occupied did we alone obtain 
comfort among the numerous annoyances we were doomed to ex- 
perience daring our lengthened stay. 

The capital of Bootan is for pre-eminence, miserable. The city itself 
consists of some twelve or fifteen houses, half of which are on the 
left bank of the river, and two-thirds of which are completely ruinous, 
and tlie best ’of these ^ Capital* houses were far worse than those at 
Phain or Santagong, &c. Around the city, and within a distance of a 
quarter of a mile, three or four other villages occur, all bearing the 
stamp of poverty, and the marks of oppression. 

The palace is situated on a flat tongue of land formed by the con- 
fluence of the Matchien and Patchien rivers. To the west it is quite 
close to the west boundary of the valley, the rivers alone intervening. 
It is a very large building, but too uniform and too heavy to be im- 
posing: it is upwards of 200 yards in length, by perhaps 80 in 
breadth. Its regal nature is attested by the central tower, and the 
several coppered roo& of this. 

The only cheering objects visible in this capital, are the glorious 
Himalayas to the north, and a Gylong village 12 or 1500 feet above the 
palace to the west; elsewhere all is dreary, desolate looking, and hot. 

H h 
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During the first few days of our stay, and indeed until our interview 
w4h the Deb, we were much annoyed by the intruding impertinenee 
and blind obstinacy of his followers. They were ^tinually causing 
disputes either ivith the sentries or our immediate followers, and it 
was only by repeated messages to the palace, stating the probable 
consequence of such a system of annoyance, that Captain Pemberton 
succeeded in obtaining any respite. 

After many delays, we were admitted to the Deb's presence on the 
9th. Leaving our ponies, we crossed the bridge built over the Patchien, 
which was lined with guards, and defended by some large, wretchedly 
constructed wall pieces. We then entered a paved yard, and thence 
ascended by some most inconvenient stairs to the palace, the entrance 
to which was guarded by a few household troops dressed in scarlet 
broad cloth. We then crossed the north quadrangle of the palace, 
which is surrounded with galleries and apartments, and was crowded 
with eager spectators, and ascending some still more inconvenient, or 
even dangerous stairs, reached a gallery, along which we proceeded 
to the Deb's receiving room, which is on the west face of the palace : 
at the door of this the usual delays took place, these people supposing 
that their importance is enhanced by the length of delay they can 
manage to make visitors submit to. 

The Deb, who was an ordinary looking man, in good condition, 
received us graciously, and actually got up and received fiis Lord- 
ship's letter standing ; the usual conversation then took place by means 
of interpreters, and the Deb having received his presents, and presented 
us. with usual plantains, ghee, and some walnuts, dismissed us; and 
this was the first and last time 1 had the honour of seeing him, as 
1 was indisposed at the time of our leaving. To return, the room was a 
good sized one, but rather low ; it was supported by well ornamented 
pillars, hastily hung with scarfs and embroidered silk. The most 
amusing part of the ceremony was that exhibited by the accountant 
general's department, who were employed in counting and arranging 
courie shells—really . emblematic of the riches of the kingdom-*ap. 
parently with no other aim than to re-count, and re-arrange them, yet 
they were very busily engaged in writing the accounts. A day or two 
after, our interview with the Dliurma took place. He received us in 
an upper room of the quadrangular central tower : while we were in 
his presence we remained standing, in compliment to his religious 
character. The Dhurma Rajah is a boy of eight or ten years old, and* 
good looking, particularly when the looks of his father, the Tungso 
Piljio, are taken into consideration. He sat in a small recess, lighted 
diiefly with lamps, and was prompted by a very venerable looking. 
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grey-headed priest. He had fewer attendants, and his toom was Jess 
richly ornamented than that of the Deb. Around the room sat prints 
busily employed ii muttering charmed sentences from handsome gilt 
lettered black books, which reminded me of those used in some parts 
of Burmah. 

Very few of our attendants saw either of the Rajahs, and it was 
expected that no one would presume to enter the Dhurma's presence 
empty handed. To some of the sipahis, who were anxious to see him, 
his confidential advisers said, Give forty rupees, come into the quad- 
rangle under the Dhurma’s window, and then you may see him, or 
you may not see him ; I will not be answerable for any thing, but 
receiving the forty rupees.” 

During our protracted stay at this place, nothing particularly 
worthy of notice occurred. Intrigues seemed to be constantly going 
on, and the trial of temper on the pajrt of Captain Pemberton must 
have been very great ; it was however soon evident that no business 
could be transacted with a Bootea Government without .being enabled 
first to enforce abundance of fear, and consequently any amount of 
agreement from them ; messages to and fro passed continually, the 
bearer being a very great rascal, in the shape of the Deb's Bengal 
Moharrer. Thus he would come and appoint the next day for a 
meeting ; then he would return and say, that such a place was better 
than such a place ; as evening drew near he would come and say, 
unless you agree to such and such, there will be no meeting ; and after 
bearing a message that no change in this respect would be made, he 
would make his appearance and say, all the minsters were sick, and 
so could not meet. 

My only amusement out of doors was a morning walk up or down 
the valley. I was prompted to this chiefly by the pangs of hunger, 
as the Bootea supplies were very short, indeed wild pigeons afforded 
me at least some relief. During the day 1 examined such objects as my 
collectors brought in, for it was too hot to think of being out after 
9 A. M. I also had a few Bootea patients, most of whom were la- 
bouring under aggravated forms of venereal. 

The climate of Punukka has but little to recommend it, and in fact 
nothing, if viewed in comparison with the other places we had seen in 
Bootau The greatest annoyance existed in the powerful winds blow- 
ing constantly throughout the day up the valley, and which were 
often loaded with clouds of dust. The mean temperature of April 
may be considered as 71 °. 

The maximum |ieat observed was 83°, the minimum 64°. The 
mean temperature of the first week of May was 75"’ S'; tlie maximum 
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80% and the minimum 70°. The cultivation in the valley^ the soil of 
which seems very poor^ containing a large proportion of mica^ was 
during our stay limited to wheat and buck- wheats Mt scarcely any of 
the former seemed likely to come to ear. Ground was preparing for 
the reception of rice^ which is sown and planted in the usual manner. 
Crops just sown are immediately eaten up by the swarms of sacred 
pigeons that reside in the palace, so that husbandry is by no means 
profitable ; more especially as there are other means of providing for 
the crops, such as they may be. Thus we saw several small fields, 
amounting perhaps to an abro in extent, cut down to provide fodder 
for some ponies tliat had lately shared in a religious excursion to 
Wandipore. 

Cattle are not frequent. There were some pigs. The fowW were 
of the most miserable description, and very scarce. In spite of offers 
of purchase and plenty of promises, we were throughout allowed 
three a day, and they were rather smaller than pigeons. Towards the 
latter end of our stay, rice became bad and scarce. 

We saw nothing indicating any degree of trade worth mentioning. 
Parties changing their residence frequently passed through from the 
north-east, generally accompanied by ponies, whose most common 
burdens appeared to be salt. No direct intercourse appears to exist 
with Thibet, as even the tea, which they consume in large quantities, 
is said to come from Paro Pillows. 

There are a great number of Assamese slaves about Pun ukka ; 
indeed all the agricultural work, as well as that of beasts of burden, 
appears to devolve upon these unfortunate creatures, who are miser- 
ably provided for, and perhaps dirtier than a genuine Bootea himself. 
During my morning walks I w^as almost daily entreated for protection. 
In one case only, and in this by the merest accident, was Captain 
Pemberton enabled to get such evidence as authorised him to claim 
it as entitled to British protection. Connected with this case is an act 
of black treachery, to which I shall hereafter refer. 

We stopt so long here, and we had daily so many instances proving 
that no confidence could be placed on any thing coming from the 
palace, that I began at last to despair of getting away. The old Deb 
was very anxious to see us, and the new Deb still more anxious that 
we should accompany him when he left Punukka, in the hope that 
the presence of the Mission would be advantageous to him. 

It wa entirely owing to the firmness of Captain Pemberton that 
we were enabled to avoid such a disagreeable meeting ; and the Deb, 
feeling at last convinced that his views could not lie carried into 
ei^t, gave orders for getting rid orus as |peedily as possible ; and on 
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the 3th May at noon we left .Funnkka^ the most uninviting^ place 
I have ever seen in a hilly country. On the morning of the same 
day there was a demonstration in the palaee of great bolidness*; the 
roof of the northern side was covered with troops^ who shouted^ fired^ 
and waved banners. 

We crossed both bridges of the palace without any interruption 
or annoyance^ at whicli I was most agreeably surprised; and then 
gradually ascended the right flank of the valley, following the course 
of the united rivers, Patchien and Matchien. We proceeded in this di- 
rection for sometime, until we came on a ravine affording an outlet to 
a tributary of the Panukka river, which we then followed, gradually 
descending through fir woods until wc reached the torrent. Crossing 
this, which is a small one, we commenced the ascent to Telajong, 
which we soon reached. We were lodged in the castle, which is in 
the hands of the old Deb’s followers, and who threatened to fight 
very hard. Its elevation is about 5600 feet, and it is situated towards 
the base of very steep mountains, which we crossed next day. It is 
somewhat ruinous, but might even in Bootea hands make a stout de- 
fence against a Bootea force. 

The march was a moderate one ; up to the ravine the country had 
the same barren aspect, but on changing our direction we came on fir 
woods. About Telagong the country is well wooded, chiefly with 
oaks, and the vegetation is considerably varied. Near the torrent 
we met with a village or two, and a little cultivation, chiefly of buck 
wheat. 

April lOt/i. We descended to a small nullah just below the castle, 
and then commenced an ascent which lasted for three or four hours, 
and which was generally moderately steep. On surmounting the ridge, 
which was of an elevation of about 10,000 feet, we commenced a 
long, and uninterrupted descent along the course of a small torrent 
(the path being well diversified with wood and glade) until we reach- 
ed Woollokha, distant fourteen and half miles from Telagong. 

About 1200 feet^above this we came on rather fine wheat cultiva- 
tion, among which two or three villages were situated. Above this 
elevation we came on fine woods of oaks and yews, diversified with 
swardy spots ; and on reaching the summit of the ridge an open sward 
with beautiful rhododendron, birch, and juniper woods* Herbaceous 
monocotyledons abounded here, in fact the vegetation altogether was 
very rich, and the first spring vegetation we had yet met with. 
Gooseberries, and Currants were common from 9000 feet upwards : 
Euphorbius, Primroses, Saxifragis, Clematises, Anemones, Ranuucu- 
luses, &c., were some among the many European forms that 1 met 
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with on this march. Near the summit, on the descent, a genuine 
larch waa observed, and lower down two species of poplar were very 
common. The scenery was generally very beautiful. We passed a 
delightfully situated Oylong village not much below the summit, and 
near Woollookha saw Symtoka, a rather large square building be- 
longing to the Deb Rajah, situated two or three hundred feet above 
our road. 

Woollookha is a good sized village, and the houses are very good ; 
it is close to the river Teemboo, which drains Tassisudon valley, a 
few miles distant to the north. There are several villages around it, 
and a good deal of cultivation of alternating crops of barley, wheatr 
and rice. The valley, if indeed it can be called so, for it is very nar- 
row, is picturesque enough, although the surrounding hills are not well 
wooded. The banks of the river, which here flows gently enough, 
are well ornamented with weeping willows. 

Wth, We continued our route following the river, the path gene- 
rally laying down its bed, or close to it, occasionally ascending two 
or three hundred feet above it. Halted at Lomnoo, an easy march. 
The features of the country remained the same until we neared our 
halting place, when woods of IHnm excelsa became very common; 
roses occurred in profusion, and the vegetation generally consisted of 
shrubs ; villages were tolerably frequent, and the cuckoo* was again 
heard. 

\2th. ToChupcha. Continuedforsome time through a precisely simi- 
lar country, still following the riverTbut generally at some height above 
its bed. After passing Paiiga, a small village at which our conduc- 
tors wished us to halt, although it was only six miles from Somnoo, 
we descended gradually to the river Teemboo, and continued along 
it for some time, during which wc passed the remains of a suspension 
bridge. Leaving the rivers soon afterwards, we encountered such a long 
ascent tliat we did not reach Chupcha till rather late in the evening, 
most of the coolies remaining behind. Having surmounted the ridge 
immediately al>ove Chupcha, and which is about 8800 feet in altitude, 
we descended very rapidly to the village, which is about 600 feet 
lower down the face of the mountain. The road was for the most 
part tolerably good ; in one place it was built up along the face of a 
cliflT overhanging the Teemboo. The scenery was throughout pretty, 
but especially before coming on the ascent : some of the views along 
the river were very picturesque. 

* The time 1 heard thiB bird was about Puuukka. Although in plumage it 
difleiA a good deal from the bird so well known in Europe, yet its voice is precisely 
siraflat 
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After leaving Panga no villages were passed, and one small one 
only was seen on the opposite bank of the Teemboo ; bnt ap to the 
above mentioned place the country continued tolerably populous. 
The vegetation, until the ascent was commenced, was a good deal like 
that about Somnoo, Pinus excelsa forming the predominant feature. 
From the base of the ascent it became completely changed-^-^ks 
forming the woods, and from 7600 feet upwards, various rhododendrons 
occurring in profusion, mixed with wild currants, &c. We were de- 
tained at Chupcha for two days, at the end of which the last coolies had 
scarcely arrived : it is ten miles from Somnoo, and sixteen miles from 
Panga, and about 8100 feet in elevation. The greatest ascent, and this 
too after a march of twelve miles, must have been between 2500 and 
3000 feet. We were lodged comfortably in the castle, although it 
was not white-washed, nor had it the insignia of a belt of red ochre. 
It is a short distance from the village, which again is two or three 
hundred yards to the west of the direct road. We thought Chupcha a 
delightful place: the scenery is varied, the temperature delightful, 
varying in doors from 46° to 52° 

The face of the mountain although very steep, is about the castle 
well cultivated; the crops which were of six ranked barley, were 
very luxuriant, and certainly the finest we ever saw in the country. 
The red-legged crow recurred here.' During our stay, I ascended the 
ridge immediately above the castle, passing through a very large village 
of Gylongs, elevated at least 9000 feet. This village was the largest I 
saw in Bootan, and was ornamented with a pretty religious build- 
ing, surrounded by junipers, and more decorated than such edifices 
usually are. Up to the village the path passed through beautiful 
woods of Pinm excelsa: above it I came on open sward, which 
continued on the south face up to the very summit of the ridge, which 
was nearly 11,000 feet. The north face of the mountain was well 
wooded : on it rhododendrons, a few black pines, beautiful clumps 
of Pinas Smithiana^ Bogh Pat, Mountain Pears, Aconites, Colum- 
bines, Saxifrages, Primroses, &c. were found in abundance. The 
southern face was decorated with a pretty yellow Anemone, and 
the pink spikes of a Bistort. From the ridge still loftier ones were 
visible in every direction, all of which were covered with snow, which 
lightly sprinkled the one on which I stood. At this season snow 
scarcely remains for a day under 11,000 feet, except in very sheltered 
situations. 

15th. 1 left Chupcha with much regret. We descended by a pre. 
cipitous path to a torrent about 1800 feet below the castle. Cross- 
ing this, we descended gradually until we came 6^ the ravine of the 
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Xeemboo; at which point there is a small pagoda> visible from 
Chtipdia. ^We then turned southwards, and continued for a long time 
at nearly the same level, passing a small village, Punugga, three or 
four hundred feet below us, and in which Capt. Turner had halted on 
his ascent. The descent to Chuka was long and gradual, becoming 
tolerably steep as we approached it. We reached the Teemboo by a 
miserable road, about half a mile from Chuka castle, which occupies 
a small eminence in what has once been the bed of the river. 

The march was seventeen miles. The road in many places was very 
bad, andscarcely passable for loaded ponies. The Scenery was frequent- 
ly delightful, and vegetation was in the height of spring luxuriance. 
The hills bounding the ravine of Teemboo continued very high until 
we reached Chuka; they were well diversified, particularly at some 
height above us, with sward and glade, and richly ornamented with 
fine oaks, rhododendrons, cedar.like pines, and Piniis excelsa. Water 
was most abundant throughout the march, arid in such places the 
vegetation was indescribably rich and luxuriant. 

No village besides that of Punugga was passed or seen, nor did I 
observe any cultivation. I was much impeded by droves of cattle 
passing into the interior, for the road was frequently so narrow, and 
the mountains on which it was formed so steep, that I was obliged to 
wait quietly until all had passed. These cattle were of a different 
breed from those hitherto seen in Bootan, approaching in appearance 
the common cattle of the plains, than which however they were much 
finer and larger. 

We were sufficiently well accommodated in the castle of Chuka, 
which is as bare of ornament as its neighbour ofChupcha; it is a plaice 
of some strength against forces unprovided with artillery, and com- 
mands the pass into the interior very completely. There is a miser- 
able village near it, and several trees of the Ficus elwftica. 

16/A. To Murichom. We descended to the Teemboo, which runs 
some fifty feet below the castle, and crossed it by a suspension 
bridge, of which a figure has been given by Capt.’ Turner ; it is very 
inferior in size and construction to that of Rassgong, although, unlike 
that, it is flat at the bottom. We continued following the Teemboo 
winding gradually up its right bank, chiefly through rather heavy 
jungle, and descending subsequently about 600 feet to its bed by a 
dreadfully dangerous path, built up the face of a huge cliff. We con- 
tinued along it until we crossed a small torrent at its junction with 
the large river, and then ascended gradually, following the ravine of 
this through humid jungle. As we approached Murichom we left 
the Teemboo a little to our left, and continued through a heavily 
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wooded country. Before ascending finally to Murichom, we descended 
twice to cross torrents. We reached Murichom late in the evaningi 
the distance being eighteen miles. 

No villages were seen until we came in sight of Murichom. The 
mountains were much decreased in height^ and clothed with dense 
black jungle. We passed two water-falls, both on the left bank of the 
Teemboo^ the one most to the south "being the Mtnza peeya of Turner. 
Neither of them appeared particularly worthy of notice. The vegeta- 
tion had almost completely changed, it partook largely of the sub- 
tropical characters, scarcely a single European form being met with. 
The road was absolutely villainous,* it was very narrow, frequently 
reduced to a mere ledge, and painful owing to the sharp projections 
of the limestone, the prevailing rock of this part of the country. 
Murichom is a small village, rather more than 4000 feet above the sea ; 
the houses, which are about eight or ten in number, are thatched : it is 
prettily situated : there is a little cultivation of wheat and mai:2e 
about it. Although at so considerable an elevation, most of the plants 
were similar to those of Assam. 

VI th. Leaving Murichom we descended rapidly to a small tor- 
rent, from which we re-ascended until wc had regained the level 
of Murichom. The path then wound along through heavily wooded 
country at an elevation of 4000 or 4200 feet: we continued thus 
throughout the day. At 5 f. m. finding that the coolies were com- 
inenciiig to stop behind, and failing in getting any information of my 
companions, I returned about 1?] mile to the small village of Gygoogoo, 
which is about 300 feet below the path, and not visible from it. It is a 
miserable village of three or four bamboo huts. We had previously 
passed another and much better village, but as this was only six miles 
from Murichom, Capt. Pemberton determined to push on. 

18M. 1 proceeded to Buxa. The path was somewhat improved, and 
the ascent gradual until an elevation of about 5500 feet was sur- 
mounted, from which the descent to Buxa is steep and uninterrupted. 
This place is seen irom a ridge about 1200 feet above it. I reached 
it between 9 and 10 a. m., and found that my companions had 
arrived late on the preceding evening, having accomplished a march 
of twenty miles in one day. Scarcely any coolies had arrived, however, 
before me. The features of the country remained the same, the 
whole face being covered with dense black looking forest. Even oh 

* Such is th^ nature of the path from Chuka to Uic plains, although it is the great 
thoroughfare between both capitals and Itungpore, that either the trade of Bootan with 
that place must be much exaggerated, or some other road must exist between these two 
points. 
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the ridge^ which must have been between 5000 and 5500 feet in 
elevjAtion, scarcely any change took place. As I descended to Buxa 
vegetation became more and more tropical, and on reaching it found 
myself surrounded with plants common in many parts of the plains of 
Assam.* 

Buxa is rather a pretty place, about 2000 feet above the sea. 
The only decent house in it is th&t of the Soobah, who is of inferior 
rank. The huts are of the ordinary description, and do not exceed 
twelve in number. The Soobah's house^ with some of those of Bengal 
officers, occupy a low rising ground in the centre of the pass, which is 
divided from the hills on either side by a small torrent* A view of the 
plains is obtainable from this place. 

Captain Pemberton left Buxa a day before me, as I was detained 
behind for coolies, none of whom had yet arrived. On the following 
day 1 rejoined him at Chieha-cotta. The descent to the plains is steep 
at first, and commences about a quarter of a mile from Buxa. On 
reaching the steep portion a halting place, called Minagoung, is 
passed, at which place, all bullocks, which are here used as beasts of 
burden, are relieved if bound to Buxa, or provided with burdens, 
if bound for the plains. The descent from this place is very gra- 
dual, and scarcely appreciable ; the path was good, and bore appear- 
ances of being tolerably well frequented ; it passed through a 
rather open forest, low grasses forming the under-plants. The 
plains were not reached for several miles, indeed the descent was so 
gradual, that the boundaries of the hills and those of the plains were 
but ill defined. At last however the usual Assam features of vast 
expanses of grassy vegetation, interrupted here and there with strips 
of jungle, presented themselves. The country is very low, entirely 
inundated during the rains, and almost uninhabited. Saul occurred 
toward that which may be considered the Toorai of these parts, but 
the trees were of no size. 

Chicha-cotta is eighteen miles from Buxa, and is situated on a grassy 
plain; it is small and miserably stockaded, nor is there any appear- 
ance about the place indicative of comfort or security. To Eoolta. We 
continued through nearly a desolate country, overrun with coarse 
grasses, until we came on the river, which is of considerable width, 
but fordable ; we now found ourselves in the Cooch-Behar territory, 
and were much struck with the contrast between its richly cultivated 
state, and the absolute desolation of that belonging to Bootan. We 
continued traversing a highly fertile country, teeming with population, 

I * Plantains, jacks, mangoes, figs, oranges, Stc., ate found about the huts of BuXa. 
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until we reached those uncultivated portions of AssaiU;, that are so 
frequent in the immediate vieinity of the Brahmaputra. • 

Our marches to Rangamutty were as follow 
From Koolta to Bullumpore. 

From Bullumpore to Kuldhooba. 

From Kuldhooba to Burrumdungur. 

From Burrumdungur to Rangamutty. 

IVt Rangamutty^ where we received every civility from the Bhoo- 
rawur, we took boat and arrived at Ooalpara on the 
Beyond this it is scarcely necessary to trace our progress. 1 have 
only to add, that but one death occurred during the time the Mission 
was absent. 

( To be continued.) 


Art. VI . — Report on the Museum of the Asiatic Society* 

By i ) r . Wm. Jameson. 

[The subjoined very important Report on the state of our Museum, 
forms a part of the Proceedings of April, but we deem it well deserving 
of the earliest publicity. During the few weeks Dr* Jameson held the 
office of Curator, Ids exertions have accomplished more than could be 
readily believed, in reducing the chaotic materials of the Museum into 
systematic arrangement and disposition. His suggestions will doubtless 
receive the attentive consideration they are so strongly entitled to, and 
H'e trust before long that our Museum will be guaranteed from such 
reproaches as Mr. Jameson now too justly inflicts on it. His accom- 
plished successor, Dr. McClelland, has all the skill and zeal essential for 
success, but the means at his disposal are manifestly too limited to en- 
able him to execute all the measures his judgment would dictate. We 
anxiously hope that the naturalists of the Society will 1)6 excited by Dr. 
Jameson’s Report to consider of the best and readiest means for the 
establishment of a Museum befitting the first Scientific Institution in the 
East. As our funds have been heavily drawn on this season for the 
erection of a new suite of apartments, to accommodate our growing 
collections, we think it would be worthy of those who feel the importance 
of such ennobling pursuits, to come forward with the means for furnish- 
ing our Museum with every essential appurtenance the best and most 
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durable kind. We shall be happy to act as Trustees for a ‘ Museum 
Fund,’ should our suggestions meet the apiprobation of those who under* 
stand and appreciate the object in view. — Eds.] 

In reporting upon tlic present state of tlie collection of the Asiatic Society, we have 
fell much disinclination, fearing lest by so doing we might be considered as attacking 
the proceedings of our predecessors ; we however consider it our duty, from the place 
we now hold, and the more so as wc leave this in a few days for tlie Upper Provinces, 
trusting that when the statement has been laid before the Society, active measures 
wdll 1)0 taken to improve its condition. 

We shall first notice the Minerals and Rocks. In these two departments the 
follection is exceedingly rich as far as numbers are conocmed. Of the former there are 
upwards of two thousand specimens, and of the latter probably upwards of four thousand ; 
but the miserable condition in which they have been kept — ^packed in drawers one 
above another, witlioiit paper, or any other material intervening — has rendered many 
of them entirely useless and unfit to be placed in the collection. In particular wc 
would mention the Zeolites^ many of which originally must have been magnificent. 
The Apophyllites (a species of zeolite) are very fine, still valuable specimens, 
and had they not been so much destroyed, the Society might have claimed the merit of 
possessing, of this particular variety, the finest specimen, probably, in the worlif’ 
Most of the other specimens have been equally neglected, and many of value destroyed. 
In regard to labels, there were but few attached, and of these many wTong. The Rocks, 
of which there is a most magnificent and extensive collection, would have been doubly 
valuable if they had been furnished witli labels, indicating the locality from whence they 
had been obtained ; at present after a collection containing every variety has been laid 
aside for the Society’s own Museum, the others, w'heu nameil, will form valuable 
duplicates for exchanging. To this department of the Society’s Museum no at< 
tciition whatever has been paid, although probably the most important. Lying beneath 
one of tlic tables in the Museum there was a large collection, said to be sent by 
D(. Heifer, but as not one of the specimens W'as lal)clled, that is intimating where 
found, we have not been able to make use of them. In fact such a collection is quite 
useless to a Society ; aud even if some important mineral should be found in it, the 
value of the discovery could not be follonred up. It would be of importance to intimate 
this to individuals engaged in making such collections. 

Mammalia. — The collection of quadrupeds consists of about seventy specimens, 
many of which are exceedingly good, and a few very rare,^ among which we would 
characterise the Hijlohates albimamis, Hyldbates hoolock, Ailurus r^agens, Ictides 
albijrons; but in this department the collection of the Society is very deficient, not 
containing above a fifth of the quadrupeds found in India. Moreover many specimens, 
from their bad condition, would require to be replaced as soon os possible. 

Birds. — The number of birds prepared amount to upwards of six hundred specimens, 
and in addition to these there is a considerable collection in boxes, many specimens of 
which are not as yet in the Museum. Among the birds, there are some exceedingly 
rare and valuable specimens, and several new to science, which we shall now notice 
briefly. 1 . Larus kroicocephalus. The discovery of this species is probably one 
of the itiDSt interesting which has been made in ornithology for some time. In size it is 
equal le the Larus marinus of Europe, and possesses in the head and neck colours 
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one of the principal characters essential to the genus Kroicocephalus of Eton, in every 
other character it is a true Larus; and as the colour of the head and neck disappear in 
winter, we have therefore this species representing in summer the genus KroicocepSalus, 
and in winter Larus; shewing the necessity of abandoning the former genus. The 
specimen in the Society’s collection is partly in a state of change from the summer 
to the winter. In the Edinburgh lioyal Museum there is another specimen in perfect 
summer plumage: these probably are the only two specimens knougn. The name 
wc have adopted is one which we proposed to the Wernerian Society, being the generic 
one of Eton reduced ,to trivial value. Belonging to that interesting genus the 
LeiothriXy Swains, of which there is but one species described, there are two new species 
in the collection of the Society, in the Edinburgh Museum there is a third, and in the 
Zoological Society’s Museum of London a fourth, all of which arc peculiar to India, 
and thus the number of species is now increased to five, shewing the necessity and 
importance of making new genera, if the characters presented are sufticiently marked, 
although at iirst only one species should be presented. Wc could enumerate a 
large series of genera which were represented a few years ago by one species only, but 
which now contain from three to twelve species. In a bird lately laid before tlie 
Society by Dr. Evans, and considered by him as a variety of the Aquila ChryractoSy 
the Society has a new species belonging to the genera Haliaetus ; the only other 
specimen we have seen is in the collection of the Zoological Society of London. We 
-Cannot omit mentioning the Eurylaimus Dalhousia as exceedingly rare and valuable 
spebies, three specimens only being known to exist in collections. Many other 
novelties, some of tlicin extremely interesting in illustrating ornilhologi<‘iil geography 
could be pointed out, W’hich however would extend our report to an undue length ; we 
however may state that Dr. Heifer has sent lately to the Society a new ChakiteSy and 
Irena puella, and Calyptomina viridis, both of which were supposed to be confined 
to the Asiatic Islands. 

Osteology, — The Ostcological Department of the Society’s collection is sma% 
but still there arc several splendid skeletons. The magnificence of the Fossil Osteolo- 
gical collection cannot be too strongly pointed out ; but it is much and deeply to be 
rogretted that there is no proper accommodation for it ; w'hich wc hope will soon be 
remedied by proper cases being provided, and placed in the now apartments now 
building, in order that the many unique and valuable specimens may be properly 
exposed to view. 

In regard to the Inthyologicaly Erpeiologicaly Conchologicaly &c. departments of the 
Society we have not had any leisure to examine, and therefore forbear at present 
giving any report. But as there is much room for improvement in the departments 
w'e have already noticed, wc beg to offer a few suggestions. 

Minerals and Rocks, — Before the collections of Minerals and Rocks can be generally 
useful, there must be proper means for exhibitions, and we hope soon to sec cases fitted 
up on the plan we proposed, or any other which may be suggested, furnished to the rooms. 
7'hc ad vantages in having collections of Rocks and Minerals arranged and labelled 
properly, would no doubt be of tlie greatest consequence, seeing that it would form 
the basis fur comparison of any collections wluch may hereafter reach the Museum ; and 
also be of use to individuals for comparing their own private callcctions. As far as 
it lay in our power, during the short space of time we have had, we have arranged the 
Minerals in the tables formerly occupied by eggs, birds* heads, &c. only temporary 
however, expecting that more suitable cases will be provided. The Rocks arc still lying 
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exposed for want of accommodation, but a few of them so arranged that when cases 
are provided, they con be removed by any individual.* The system we have followed 
is thatjof Werner, as improved by modern authors. If ouy member would now visit 
and see the extent of their Mineralogical qoHection, I am sure they would be convinced 
of the necessity of haviug proper cases. 

The Bird cases since last Mee^ng have been fitted up with shelving, which has 
enabled us to arrange systematically the collection, and the system we have adopted is 
that of the Baron Cuvier. Moreover, in addition to the advantage derived in having 
a systematic arrangement, the cases will now contain three times ^ many specimens as 
they did formerly. To us it appears a most extraordinary idea, to suppose that objects of 
Natural History cannot be properly preserved in this country. No doubt in cases fitted 
up in tlic same manner as those of the Society at the present moment, tliey could 
not, cither here or any where else ; but if these cases were made air-tight, by lining 
the edges of the doors with chamois leatiier poisoned with arsenic, according to 
the plan adopted with the cases of many of the European collections, wc would be 
bound to say, that the collections could be preserved nearly os well here os in Europe. 
At least this is a subject well worthy the attention of the Society. 

In conclusion, wc shall offer a few brief remarks in regard to the desiderata. To in- 
crease their collections, public bodies have generally adopted one plan, viz. — a memo- 
rial giving a brief account of the manner how to prepare, collect, and pack objects 
of Natural History, and at the same time pointing out those objects most to be desired. 
If such a memorial was got up under the auspices of this Society, and distributed amV>ng 
its numerous members and correspondents throughout India, the Society would not only 
possess for itself a collection in a very short time, but at the same time would have at 
its disposal, fur making exchanges, a large series of duplicates ; and in the space of a 
few years by so doing with the different collections in Europe, America, Gape, and 
Sydney, it would thus bring together, with little expense to itself, a collection which 
4)vould vie with the various noble institutions on the European continout, and at the 
same time worthy fof this the so-called City of Palaces. Before this can be done, 
a Catalogue of the collection must be made. Moreover the Society could in a 
series of tables exhibit by specimens, that is by bringing together the rocks of the dif- 
ferent districts bordering on each otlier, the Geology of tlie whole of India, and thus in 
a manner supply that great desideratum, at least to individuals here, viz. the want 
of a Geological Map, and probably it might be the means of leading to tliis desirable 
object ; an undertaking wortliy of support from sucli au institution, and from the 
country at large. 

W. J. 

« 

* Dr. McClelland informs us they have been once moro swept into chaos by the 
unguarded hands of assistants since Mr. Jiuncsoii*K departure. Nothing can more 
cleai'Iy prove the futility of attempting to do ally thing in this dcpoi'tmcnt before 
proper cabinets are procured. — Eds. 
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Am. VII. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Soei^g. , 

Wednesday Evening, M March, 1839. 

At a Meeting held at the Grand Jury%oom of the Supreme Court. 

The Honorable Sir E. Uyan, President, in the chair. 

The Proceedings of the last Meeting were read aiid confirmed. 

The Honorable Sir H. Seton, the Rev. John Henuy Pratt, Dr. William 
J ameson, Mr. E. Tqomas, Mir. J. W. Laidlay, and Mr. A. C. Dlnlop, proposed 
at the last Meeting, ballottcd for, and duly elected Members of the Society. 

Read a letter from Mr. Charles Ritter, acknowledging his election as an honorary 
Member. 

The OflSciating Secretary apprized the Meeting of the departure of their Curator, 
Dr. George Evans, to Europe; and after some disebssiou it was resolved that Dr. 
William Jameson be appointed to tlie office, on the same allowances as tliose drawn 
by his predecessor. 

lAhrary, * 

Read a letter from H. T. Prinsep, Esq- forwarding for inspection Dr. Robekt 
Wight’s Illustrations of Indian Botany. 

The following books w’ere presented : — 

Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic, vol. 9th — hy the Society. 

On the Ovulum of Santalum, by William Griffiths, Esq, — hy the Author, 

Die Stupa’s (Topes) anddieColosse Yon Bamiyan, by C *rl IliTTER—fty Me Author. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 9 — hy the Society. 

Proceedings of the Bombay Geographical Society for August, 1^38— by the Society. 

Ditto of the American Philosophical Society, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, from January to August 
1838— by the Society. * 

.3 Copies Alif Leila, vol. 1st in Arabic — subscribed for hy the Society. 

Lardner’s Cyolopajdia— Literary and Scientific Men, vol. 9th— yrowi the Booksellers. 

Read an application from Phe mch a und Pundit, Editor of the **Nyeshadha,** regard- 
ing the 2nd part of the work in Manuscript, and offering to making over the same to 
the Society, on condition of his being remunerated for his trouble in compilation. 

Resolved that the application be referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Museum. 

A Gumsoor Battle Axe was presented by Mr. J. G. Balmain. 

StaUsHcs. 

Read a letter from H. H. Spry, Esq., Secretary to the Statistical Sub-Committee, 
iiitimatiiig that in con8eq%ence of the Society’s declining to publish tlie Documents 
compiled by them, they will no longer prosecute their researches. 

The Annual Report for 1838, which had been presented on the Ist of January, was 
then read, and adopted by the Meeting. * 

Secretaries' Annual Beport. 

The mdispeition aad absence of the Rev. Mr. Malan since his appointment, and 
the short penod during which wc have held the office of Officiating-Secretaries will 
we trust constitute a sufficient apology for the incompleteness of the present annivJrsarv 
notice. ^ 

We have endeavoured by a diligent perusal of the proceedings of the year just 
elapsed to become familiar with the state and prospects of the Society, and we have also 
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sought more detailed infoimutioii from the gentlemen severally responsible for the 
Library, Finance, and Museum departments. 

On the general statistics of the Society we have to state that the accession of Mem- 
bers to the Society during the year 1838 was as follows: — 

Ordinary Members, .... 25 

Honorary Members, .... 1 

Associate Members, .... I 

The loss of Members by deaths, departures to Europe, and withdrairals, has been 
—by departure to Europe, Messrs. W. Adam, A Colvin, H. Walters, pol. Burney, 
and Mr. James Prinsep. By withdrawals, Messrs. W. Bruce and W. Dent. 

By deaths in India, Messrs. A. E. Dobbs and John Bell, and in France Monsieur A 
J ACQUET, an honorary Member, and one of the most distinguished Orientalists of the day. 

We designedly forbear on this occasion from the attempt at any minute obituary 
notice of the Members whose deaths wc so deeply lament. The decease of M. Jacquet 
was only announced at our last meeting. His friend and fellow labourer, Eugene 
BuunouF, in the letter which conveys tills melancholy news, gives a touching narrative 
of the circumstances of M. Jacqu£T*s malady and death. A victim to consumption, 
induced by his unremitting studies, he died at the age of 28, in the delusive confidence 
of revealing by his future labours much of wdiat is still mysterious in the history and 
chronology of the Hindoo nations A quarter of an hour before death he was still 
ardently pursuing his studies. In the homage paid to his memory in France, the Asialic 
Society of Bengal most imauimously and profoundly concur. 

Publications, 

Wc have to state that during the past year the 4th and last volume of the “ Maka- 
bharata** has bccntiic only work printed in the Oriental department. The volume will 
be immediately published, anh will cost the Society between 4 and 5,000 Rupees. The 
liberality of Government has most opportunely enabled the Society to meet from its 
own resources this heavy outlay, which otherwise would have fallen on our respect- 
ed Secretary, Mr. Prinsep. The sale of the work in France has unfortunately proved 
far short of M. Burnouk's sanguine predictions. 

The publication of the ^'Sharira Vidayay' or translation of “ Hooper’s Anatomist’s 
Vade Mecum,” has been sanctioned by the Society in conjunction with Mr. Muir, who 
has generously subscribed 1,000 Rupees for this special object. There is yet however 
much difficulty in this undertaking. The professional members of the Society con- 
sider the work wholly useless without plates, and the lowest estimate yet obtained 
places the cost of such illustrations at 6 x250= 1,500 Rupees. A reference to Europe 
was evidently expedient to procure cheaper and better cuts than are obtainable in 
India, and for the result of such reference the work is nowj>ostponed. 

The publication of the ^*Sharya-ul-Mam*^ by tl»e Newab Tah awur Jung, has unfor- 
tunately been much retarded. The delay is attributable to the conjoint inactivity of 
the Printer and of the Moulavee employed to correct the proofs. Means arc being taken 
however to accelerate the completion of the work. An advance of 800 Rupees has 
this month been made to ihe Printer, in pursuance of a resolution of the Committee 
of Papers and Finance. 

The Transactions of the Society will soon be augmented by the publication of the 2nd 
Parts of the 19th and 20th Volumes. Wc may he pardoned for anticipating that the 
literary reputation of tlie Society, will be well sustained in their pages. If the Society 
has been reproached with neglecting the Natural History of Asia, the part of the 
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Physical Researches now in the press, willj^ we are confident, more than remove that 
•stigma. The bulk of the Physical Part will consist of Dr. IA^Glelland’s elaborate 
paper on ** Indian Cyprinida.** 

In connexion with the subject of publications, we should not omit to notice two works 
by. Members of the Society, to which Government has contributed either by sub- 
scription or by still more direct support. The first is the version by Mr. Torrens of 
the ever-charming ** Alif The second is the remarkable and valuable Cochin- 

Chinese Dictionary, by the Right Rey^ the Bishop of Isauropolis, now Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the Diocese of Bengal. 

Antlquildts, 

In antiquarian enterprise, research, and discovery, the past year has been most prolific. 
Among the events of interest we notice in out records, we may particularise the liberal 
grant hy Qovmment for the erection of the Allahabad pillar — the receipt firom the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson of fac-similes of tlic Gimar inscriptions—Mr. Prinsbp's most im- 
portant discovery of the name of Antiochus in two of the edicts of Ashoka— Mr. 
Prinsbp’s translation of the religious edicts of Ashoka, discovered in Gujerat and in 
Cuttack — and the discovery that the inscription of Junegurh related the circumstance of 
the repair of a bridge in the time of Chundra Gupta, by Ashoka, his grandson. 

^ To tliese let us add, the interesting fruits of Mr. Kittob’s Researches in Cuttack — 
the active and successful measufes ^opted by Government to proenre fac-similes of the 
Junegurh and Gimaghur inscriptions— the verification by Lieut. Postans of Mr. 
Prjnsep's views as to the reading of the name of Antigonus next to that of Ptolbmt 
in the 14th edict, in the Gimar inscriptions— the measures taken by Government to 
prevent the demolition of the Kanarah Temple— and, lastly. Professor Lassbn’s simuL 
taneous proposition of an alphabet for the Pali and Bactrian languages, nearly identi- 
cal with that described by Mr. Prinsbp in the July' numbe^ of the Journal. On even 
^ this disjointed and hasty glance, we may well be proud of the progress the Society has 
accomplished in the fulfilment of one of the chief objects of its institution. It will, we 
doubt not, be universally admitted that the Asiatic Society during the past year has 
justified its high name, and retained its natural position, as the most energetic and suc- 
cessful agent of antiquarian discovery in the Bast. 

Statistics, 

Owing to the lamented deaths of Sir B. Malkin and Mr. Bell, the retirement of 
Messrs: YTalters and Adam, and the withdrawal of Messrs. Bignel, Curnin, and 
M *Clintock, the Committee was at the end of the year 1838 reduced to four Mem- 
bers, Messrs. Ewart, Spi^, Baillie, and Stewart. Mr. W. P. Grant has since 
been elected a Member. 

Itiis understood that Dr. Stewart has been for some time engaged in tabulating 
translations of the Records of Native Mortality in Calcutta, with the view to illustrate 
the localities of disease in this city, and the effects of climate on the health of its inha- 
bitants. Dr. Spry has prepared a series of tables illustrating the state dS. education 
among different classes of Society in Bengal. Mr, Ewart has ready for pren some 
very valuable original tables connected with the currency and trade of Calcutta. 
The only paper which has yet appeared in common with the labors of this Cemmittee, 
is the very important document by Mr. I|. T, Prinsbp, on the decrement of juvenile 
European life in Bengal. This valuable contribution to vitdl statistics has already 
appeared in the Society’s Journal. 

K k 
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Asiaite Society. 

The Statistical Committee have met with the most willing and efficient support from 
the ^Government, and from the Parent Society. Access has been granted to all 
official records connected with the subjects of finance, commerce, education, and 
judicial administration. The Society has already contributed 500 Rs. to defray any 
expenses incurred by the Committee. High expectations are consequently entertained 
as to the harvest to be reaped from so fertile a field, by such active labourers, and 
under such warm and constant encouragement The form best suited for the pub- 
lication of the documents already prepared has excited considerable discussion, and 
still awaits a final decision. 

Library. 

The Librarian has been kind enough to comply with our request for a detailed report, 
of the accessions to our collection during the last year, and he has classified the entire 
under the heads of languages and subjects. We now beg leave to present his report, 
by which it appears that we have received, 


Publications in English, 

117 

in French, 

31 

in Latin, 

3 

in German, . . 

5 

ill Dutch, . . 

2 

in Persian, . . 

(i 

ill Arabic, 

A 

in Turkish, . . 

1 

Total, . 

. 174 up to the period of Mr. Csoma’s Report, 


On the Inst day of the old year, wo had the pleasure of roceiviiig from M. CaSs«!IN tlie 
highly important consignments exhibited on the table at the last meeting. 

199 vols. 4to. and 8vo. 

109 Pamphlets. 

The works in question embrace some of the most important and valuable publi- 
cations in every department of Natural History. 

The mode in which this supply has been obtained is also very gratifying, the 
expense having been defrayed by the sale of our Oriental Publications in Paris. It is 
pleasing to observe this reciprocation of benefits by the cultivation of apparently 
opposite pursuits— We have exchanged the ancient lore of the East, for the most 
modem and useful sciences of Europe. Each branch of our labors thus proves auxi- 
liary to tlie other. The researches of the naturalist are promoted by the discoveries 
of the philologist and antiquarian, and thus, each in our particular sphere, we sustain 
the reputation and enhance the utility of a Society established for the universal purpose 
of investigating ** whatever is performed by man or produced by nature” in the East. 

Museum of Natural History. 

Mr. Evans has sent in an Annual Report, which will be published separately for 
vouT information. 

MisceUaneous. 

During the past year some miscellaneous passages in our history deserve to be re- 
corded in our annual notice. 

In January we had the gratification of witnessing the erection in our apartments of 
the bust of our distinguished associate, Professor Wilson. The feeling excited on 
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this occasion, led on the following month to the adoption of measures, hy which we look 
forward to an early installation of the like remembrances of Sir Wm. Jones, of«Mr. 
CoLBBRooKB, and Dr. Mill. This is indeed an object worthy of a grateful and wise 
Society, and must excite in the present Members the ambition of ultimately deserving 
such inestimable rewards. 

In February a despatch was received from the Court of Directors, ordering 40 copies 
of each number of the Society’s Joumal>^n act of generous patronage most fitly 
bestowed on the periodical, as it was then conducted. It was moreover but the fore- 
runner of still greater n^unificence, in the grant authorized in September of 500 Rupees 
per mensem for the encouragement of Oriental Publications. 

Nor while we acknowledge this princely aid from Government, should we be silent 
on the liberality of some individual benefactors. Among these, Mr. Mom stands pre- 
eminent—- his subsenpiion of 1000 Rupees to the expenses of the “ Sharira Fidaya** will 
we trust ere long be instrumental in placing a practical work on Anatomy within the reach 
of the hereditary physicians of the East. Another act of warm co-operation, and we 
have done. Let us commemorate the readiness with which Mr. Jambs»Prin$ep sus- 
tained, by an outlay of 6,000 Rupees, the publication of the Makahharata/* which 
would otherwise have necessarily been discontinued. For this we arc fortunately en- 
abled to indemnify Mr. Prinsep, but he is not the less entitled to this^ grateful notice 
of his unrivalled liberality . « 

In conclusion of this very imperfect Report, we should have dwelt in due and de- 
served detail on the vast loss we have experienced in Mr. Prinsep’s departure to 
Europe, had not the subject been so fully and recently before the Society, and 
so perfectly dealt with in the President’s kldress. We have now only to express 
our earnest hopes that in full health and spirit Mr. Prinsep may soon return to the 
scenes of his brilliant and numerous triumphs. His absence must not however altoge- 
ther nullify the movement he excited. It seems to us too that the best proof, of the 
esteem and affection in which we hold him, will be the perseverance in his pursuits, and 
in the support of his Journal, until his presence enables the Society to enjoy again 
the advantage gf his inestimable labours. 

(Signed) J. C. C. SUTHERLAND, 

W. B. O’SHAUGHNESSY, M. D. 

Acting Secretaries, 
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Art. I. — Journal of the Mission which visited Bootan, in 18B7-38> 

under Captain K. Boileau Pemberton. W. Griffith^ Esq. 

Madras Medical Establishment, 

(Continued from page 241.) 

PART II. 

{Remarks o« the nature qf the country, especially its vegetatUm, boundaries, and 
divisions—its government, population, sects, character, customs, manners, and dkt^ 
political relations, ] 

The following remarks suggested themselves to me during the 
bird's eye view 1 had of Bootan ; their superficiality is only to be ex- 
cused by the shortness of my stay, the want of proper interpreters, the 
jealousy of the Booteas, and extreme mendacity of such of their 
Bengal subjects from whom, in my total ignorance of the Bootea 
language, information was alone to be expected. And as 1 had daily 
opportunities of seeing the constancy with which the head of the 
Mission amassed all tfivailable information, I contented myself with 
remarking on external rather than internal objects, on the face of 
nature, rather than on that of men. Bootan, 1 need scarcely observe, 
is a mountainous country, forming a considerable part of the most 
magnificent chain of mountains in the universe ; in it are to be found 
all degrees of elevation, from 1000 to 25,000 feet. In its extent it is 
rather more limited than was supposed, since Capt. Pemberton has as- 
certained that the country to the eastward, which is ruled by the 
Towang Rajah, is directly dependent on, and forms a portion of the 
Lhassa government. 

l1 
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The boundaries of the country are, Thibet to the north ; the plains 
of Assam and Bengal to the south ; Sikkim to the west ; and the Kam- 
pa country to the east. Its greatest breadth will hence be about 90, and 
its greatest length about 210 miles. 

The physical aspect of this country, so far as regards its most essen- 
tial point — mountains, presents perhaps but little deviation from that 
of other parts of the Great Himalayan chain ; but on this point I 
am unable to give any information. Every variety of surface was 
met with, from bluif-headed to peaked highly angular summits. In some 
places the paths were built up the naked faces of precipices ; in others, 
very considerable elevation^ might be attained by very gradual ascents, 
over a sufficiently practicable country. The two most rugged and most 
peaked were, as might be expected, the two highest — Dongdola and 
Rodola: the others, which generally averaged 10,500 feet, were very 
easy. Of the rivers, which are in all cases mere mountain torrents, 
nothing need be said. The largest we saw was the Monass, which 
forms the principal drain of the eastern portion of Bootan. No lakes, 
appear to occur : there H below Santagong a jheel of small extent, but 
it is of no depth, and does not derive its presence from springs or 
the embouchure of small tributaries. It abounded with water fowl, 
and was choked up with sedges, and a plant belonging to the family 
Hydropdlidw, hitherto not, I believe, found in India. Neither is 
Bootan a country of valleys ; in fact, with the exception of those of 
Bhoomluiigtung, Byagur, and Jaisa, we saw none worthy of bear- 
ing the name. That of Punukka owes its existence to the va- 
garies of the river, as its only level part has obviously at some 
previous time formed part of its bed. The three valleys otherwise 
mentioned are, if viewed in comparison with other valleys situated in 
similarly mountainous countries, perfectly insignificant, for they con- 
sist of a gentle slope from the bases of the contiguous hills to the bed of 
the draining stream. The valley of Tassisudon is probably of like 
extent with that of Punukka, but Turner’s accounts are so little to be 
relied on, that even in a simple matter like this nv» just conclusion is to 
be formed. I have only to add, that the three valleys are represented 
as being close to some of the passes into Thibet : this alone is perhaps 
sufficient to account for their great elevation. 

Hot springs occur one day’s journey from Punukka, and appear to 
be the resort of many invalids, victims to the mostTrequent disease, 
lues venerea. From specimens procured by our guide, Chillong Soubah, 
there must be at least two springs ; of one the water is of a yellowish 
tint, and highly sulphureous ; that of the other is limpid, and 
pjQRsesses no sensible properties. 1 did not hear of the existence of such 
springs elsewhere. 
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Of the climate, which i^ necessarily so varied, it would be useless 
to attempt to give an account i indeed the only two places the cli- 
mate of which the mean could be given for even one month, are 
Tongsa and Punukka. The mean for the month of March at Tongsa 
may be estimated at 56^ 3^ the maximum heat between the 6th and 
2ist instant being 63^ and the minimum 51'^. I have elsewhere 
stated the results of the observations made at Punukka. Throughout 
the barren portions of the country, which are so generally limited to 
inconsiderable elevations, the heat must no doubt be great during the 
summer months; at Punukka in April the sun was found very 
incommoding after 9 a. m ; and as a proof of the heat at such eleva- 
tions as 7000 feet in some places, I may readvert to the culture of rice 
at, and above Tongsa. The ravines are, however, very narrow about 
this place, and the faces of the mountain on which the cultivation oc- 
curred had a western aspect. 

In very many places, however, more abstracted from the influence 
of radiated heat, delightful climates may be found. It is curious, 
though not singular, that the best situations were always found occu- 
pied by Oylong villages. Considerable elevation is, in addition to other 
minor causes, requisite at least for a Bootea, during the summer 
months: thus the Gylong villages were rarely seen under 8000 feet, 
and oftener about 9000 feet ; and the chiefs find a summer change of 
residence necessary, during which they repair to elevations varying 
from 7000 to 9000 feet. 

The change in the Deb's residence from Punukka to Tassisudon in . 
the summer, and vice versa in the winter, is to be accounted for, espe- 
cially the latter change, on principles of equalization; that is, the 
ryots about the one place are obstinate enough to reflise supplies for 
more than six months ; such at least was the story heard by us, 
although it is rendered doubtful, by the total want of regard evinced 
by the rulers of the land for the interest of their subjects. The most 
delightful climate we experienced was that of May at Ghupcha, which 
is situated on the stefp face of a mountain with a south west aspect, yet 
the temperature ranged from 46° to 51°. A week afterwards, and we 
were exposed to the unmitigated fierceness of a Bengal sun at the 
hottest time of the year. 

The most disagreeable part of the climate of Bootan exists in the 
violence of the winds, more particularly in the valleys. The direc- 
lion of these winds, which ate very gusty, is invariably up the 
ravines, or contrary to the course of the draining torrents, no mattenK 
what direction these may have ; the winds tlierefore are dependent 
upon local circumstances, as might be expected from the dryness of the 
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soil, and its effects on vegetation. The winds are more violent through- 
out the lower tracts than elsewhere^ and as in many of these places 
they are enabled to supply themselves with dust, they (rften became 
very positively disagree^le, and formed no inconsiderable part of the 
annoyances we were subjected to during our residence at Punukka. 
These partial winds* are frequently so violent as to unroof die 
houses ; it must be remembered, however, that the roofs are generally 
mere shingles, kept in their places by large stones. During our stay 
at Punukka, the regal or sacred part of the roof was blown off ; the 
clattering that ensued from the falling of the copper plates, mixed 
with the noise of the shingles and stones of other parts of the palace, was 
very great; a deputation was immediately sent from the palace to 
request that we would fire off no more guns near the palace, and we 
found out afterwards that we were looked upon with a very suspicious 
eye. 

Wc were not much incommoded with rain, neither should I consi- 
der it to be abundant throughout the lower elevations, at least no 
part of the vegetation 1 saw in such tracts seemed to indicate even a 
small amount of moisture. We were only once delayed by snow, and 
on our return enjoyed uninterrupted fine weather until we reached 
Buxa, where, as might be expected from its proximity to the plains 
and the season, the weather was unsettled. 

As regards quantity of vegetation, Bootan exhibits, it appears to me, 
considerable peculiarities. In the other parts of the Himalayan chain I 
have seen, and generally throughout India, the bases and lower portions 
of the mountains are the most thickly wooded, and it is generally a 
tolerably certain indication of elevation when less wooded tracts are 
met with ; but in Bootan not only is the vegetation of the lower 
ranges contiguous to the plains unusually scanty throughout a consi- 
derable part of their extent, but throughout the interior it is generally 
absolutely barren within certain elevations. This scantiness at the 
base of the mountains is perhaps Bt its maximum due north from 
Gowahatti, in which direction the vegetation is almost entirely grami- 
neous ; to the westward it certainly lessens, but even to the north of 
Rungpore (Bengal) the woods are thin, especially when contrasted 
with the Toorais of other portions ; at the same time the vegetation of 
the lower ranges is in this direction nearly as dense as it is else- 
where. Of its extent to the eastward 1 have no actual evidence to of- 
fer ; but as to the north of Jeypore there is a well defined Toorai, and 

* The gRiicraJ winds have, it would appear, the usual direction ; that is, they Wow 
from the plains. 
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as to the eastward again, it would appear to oyain beedme deficient; 
it probably is irregular in its distribution, and depends consequently 
on local causes. 

Bat while there is such difference in the amount of vegetation 
along the tract at the base of the mountains, the vegetation on these 
up to an elevation of 1800-^-3500 feet is uniformly scanty, except to 
the westward, in which direction, as I have mentioned, they do not 
differ in absolute amount from the well wooded mountains to be seen 
elsewhere. 

Between Dewangiri and Punukka we found that the surface of 
the interior below 5000 feet in elevation was uniformly very barren, 
and after crossing the ridge above Telagoung we found similar ap- 
pearances, but with a very dissimUar vegetation, at elevations of 
from 7000 to 1 1,0010 feet, but they were by no means so uniform or so 
general. Throughout the barren tracts* of the first* of the above 
portions of Bootan the vegetation consists for the most part of grasses, 
among which a few low shrubs occur. The arboreous vegetation is 
confined almost entirely to Pinus lonffifolia, which is very commonly 
much stunted. The barren tracts to the westward of Telagoung were 
remarked almost entirely along the Teemboo, the southern face of 
the ravine of which was generally remarkably barren, even at very 
considerable elevations. Grasses did not form here so predominant 
a portion, shrubs on the contrary abounded, and among these the most 
common perhaps was a species of Rosa, very much like the R sericea 
of Hoyle’s Illustrations. 

In Bootan it is only at high elevations, and under certain circum- 
stances, among which aspect and especially humidity are the most 
important, that the grand forests which have excited the admiration 
of all travellers in the Himalayas to the westward, make their ap- 
pearance. The requisite elevation is scarcely ever less than 7000, and 
is generally about 8000—8500 feet ; at such, oaks, magnolias, rho- 
dodendrons, and several species of firs attain to great perfection. Be- 
tween, or on the Ixfrders of the woods, patches of swards, adorned in 
the spring with beautiful herbaceous plants are frequently met with, 
and form the prettiest object in the whole scenery of B^tan. The 
vegetation of such, and of much higher elevations, is generally well 
diversified, until indeed one reaches an elevation of 11,500 feet ; at 
such I found it generally reduced to black firs, stunted junipers, 
and shrubby rhododendrons, the bulk, as regards amount of species, 

• These lower mountains are very frequently curiously marked with transverse 
ridges. These have much of the appearance of ancient terrace cultivation, hut on 
inquiry 1 was assured that such was not their urigin. 
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consisting of herbaceous plants^ whose growth is confined to a very 
few congenial months^ and which were almost all hid from my view 
by {tie heavy snow, so constant between the latter end of October and 
the commencement of May. Another striking feature in Bootan is the 
constancy with which southern faces of mountains are^ especially 
towards their summits, bare of trees or shrubs ; this it has in 
common with other parts of the Himalayas both to the westward, 
where it has struck all travellers, and to the eastward, as on the 
Mishmees. I am not prepared to state whether any satisfactory 
explanation of this has been given ; it struck me to be due, in 
Bootan at least, to the searching severity of the winds, which are 
quite sufficient to keep down all luxuriance of vegetation. • Whatever 
tlie secondary causes may be, there can be no doubt that the primary 
one is due to the influence of the south-west mof soon, to which all 
these faces of the Himalayan mountains are freely exposed. 

The higher the altitude the greater, as indeed might be expected, 
was the uniformity of vegetation, and it was only in such that any 
general features of vegetation could be said to occur. A very constant 
feature of high altitude, such as from 11,000 to 12,500 feet, existed in 
the black fir, a lofty tabularly branched tree of a very peculiar 
appearance, in comparison at least with other Bootan species, and 
which, when seen standing out in dark relief, might, from the very 
frequent mutilation of its lower branches, be mistaken at a distance for 
palm; with these there was as nearly a constant association of the 
same species of other plants. The most striking among the partial 
features of the vegetation of Bootan was presented to us by the three 
valleys, so often alluded to ; these may well be called the region 
of pines of that country. The range of the three species was most 
distinct and very instructive, although the Smithian Pine, a little 
further to the westward, descended to a somewhat lower elevation than 
it did in the tract above mentioned. 

Still more partial features were presented by the Pinue exceka, and 
more especially by the Pinm longifolia, the distribfttion of both of which 
appears to depend on local causes. The latter species was not seen 
on our return, nor was there a vestige of a fir visible after reaching 
Chuka ; no species but the long-leaved was seen below 5500 feet. 

I have in the foregoing few remarks merely glanced at the most 
familiar features of the botany of Bootan. As the. importance of strict 
determination has been much insisted on before correct views can be 
formed of the botanical geography of any country, I have purposely 
omitted all details, until the collection shall have been duly examined ; 
bat even when this has been done, the difficulties are almost insuper- 
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able^ for although Roxburgh died thirty four years ago, aud the number 
of plants indigenous to India has been increased foui^ld since that 
time, the means exist ordetermining but a very few more than those 
described by Roxburgh himself. It is familiar to all botanists- that of 
the 8000 species distributed eight or ten years sinee by the Honorable 
Company, not more than 1000 have yet received their promised share 
of elaboration.* 

Bootan is divided into provinces which are ruled by Pillos, of whom 
there are three — the Paro, Tongsa, and Tacca : they derive their names 
from their respective residences i tire rank of the two first is, I believe, 
equal, and they are admitted into council, while that of Tacca Pillo 
is very inferior. 

The provinces are again divided into districts, equivalent to Sou- 
bahships ; of these there are several. The Soobah's jurisdictions through 
which we passed were those of Dewangiri, Tassgong, TasSangsee, Leng- 
lung, and Byagur, all of which are in Tongsa Pillows province. After 
leaving Tongsa we came into the province of Funukka, and after 
leaving this capital we capie on the tract attached to that of Tassisu- 
don, or as it is called Tassjeung. The Soobahs all exercise supreme 
jurisdiction within their own limits, but pay a certain annual amount 
of revenue to their respective Filler. The Soobahs of Dewangiri and 
Buxa are of subordinate rank. 

But besides these governors of provinces, and governors of districts, 
there are other officers of high rank, who assist in moving the machine 
of government ; they do not however make good exemplifications of the 
proverb, “ in the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom.” The 
offices of tliese additional counsellors are as follow — the Tass Troom- 
poon, or warder of the palace of Tassisudon ; the Puna Troompoon of 
the palace of Punukka ; and Wandipore Troompoon of the castle of 
Wandipore ; then there is the Lam Trimpe on the part of the Dhurma, 
and Deb Trimpe on the part of the Deb. 

* The following passage was erased from the proof of Dr. Griffith’s M.S. in the 
office of the Secretary toiOovemment Wo insert it os a note, on Dr. Griffith’s and 
our own responsibility, and in the confidence that Dr. Wallich can readily give a full 
and a satisfactory answer to the implied charges. — Ens. 

** Had Dr. Wallich never been in India the matter woul<ihavb been otherwise, as 
it would not then have been a matter of policy to remove every vestige of an Herba- 
rium from the Botanic Gardens, and to publish a confused catalogue of names without 
characters. As the matter now stands, Indian botanists are reduced to this, — they must 
either give up all the advantages tliey possess by being in India, and wait until all the 
species, omounting'to 3 or 4,000, named by Dr. Wallich have been described by othera 
in Europe from dried, and in many cases very imperfect specunens, or they must in no 
case acknowledge the authority of any body to name an object without giving it a charac- 
ter, and publish such new species as they may deem to be new with their names and 
their descriptions.’* 
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The supreme authorities are the Dhurma and Deb Rajdis ; the 
latter representing the temporal government in its strictest sense^ as 
his reign is generally short ; the former the spiritual in as strict a sense^ 
for he is, although infinitely divisible, quite eternal. The immorta- 
lity of the Dhurma is not so well known as that of the Lama of Thibet, 
it is nevertheless equally true ; both appear to have been firmly be- 
lieved by Captain Turner, whose account of the behaviour and intel- 
ligence of the Grand Lama, an infant of some months old, is very 
amusing and characteristic. The present Dhurma is, as I have men- 
tioned, the son of Tongsa Pillo, a curious coincidence. 

The chief test of the authenticity of the infant in whom the Dhur- 
ma condescends to leave the regions of sether for those of gross spirits, 
consists in his recognising his former articles of wearing apparel, &c.,* 
and to avoid any supposition that might arise from the probability of 
any mortal child being struck with shewy gew-gaws, this child is 
bound to assert that they are actually his own ; if it does so, surely 
it is satisfactory evidence. The infant Dhurma may as well be found in 
the hut of the poorest peasant as in the residence of an officer of high 
rank, but I dare say, if the truth were known, he is usually made 
for the occasion. 

When he has been completely tested he is removed to the palace, 
and his life thenceforward becomes one of almost absolute seclusion. 
Surrounded by hosts of priests, and in the apparent enjoyment of 
most things deemed desirable by a Bootea, he is nothing but a state 
prisoner, virtually sacrificed to state ordinances. Neither is it proba- 
ble that he enjoys any power sufficient tb recompense him for being 
cut off from the merry side of life, for if his teachers have been wise 
teachers, they probably rule him throughout But all this holds good 
only on the supposition that his life is as really monastically rigid as 
those of some orders of Christian monks were not We heard strange 
accounts, especially at Punukka, sufficient to suggest that a priest is 
not necessarily virtuous in Bootan more than any where else. 

His revenues are, 1 believe, derived from certain lands in the plains, 
and above all from offerings. He is also said to trade, but none of 
them can derive mu^ profit from commercial speculations. 

It is in the Deb that the supreme authority as regards the internal 
economy of the country is vested. But supreme though he be called, 
as he can do nothing without consulting all the counsellors, including 
the Pillos, who have no cause to dread his displeasure, his power must 
be extremely limited, and very often disputed ; and, if it is remem- 
bered that he is always checked by those counsellors who are actually 
present with him, and that he holds no, or at least very little, territory 
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on the plains ; and that a Pillo has no dieck on himself^ that his pro. 
Vince is perhaps remote from the capital^ and that he has filled up^all 
his offices with his own relations and frimnds^ it is evident^ J thinks 
that the change from governor of a {province to that of supreme ruler 
of the country must be attended with loss of power. Besides, the Deb « 
is only expected to retain office for three years, at the end of which he 
is expected to retire, provided he be weak enough. 

The presemt Deb, if indeed he now exists, has no authority out of 
Punukka, and not too much even in his own palace. He was formerly 
Tacca Pillo, and this seemed to be the grand source of complaint 
against him. 

I'he chief object of the Deb, as is that of all his officers, is to accu- 
mulate money. The sources of this are plunder, fines, reversion of 
property to him by death of the owners (and this seems to be carried to 
a frightful extent), tributes from the Pillos, offerings on accepting office, 
trading, and the proceeds of lands in the plains ; but this last source 
cannot yield much, sinc^ the occupation of thebest part by Herr Govindh. 
Our Deb, in addition to his usual sources, added another during our 
visit, by robbing the Dhurma of all his presents. The revenues of the 
Pillos are derived principally from their Dooars, or territories in the, 
plains, by plunder either of their own subjects, or those ofthe British 
government, fines, in short by every possible method. 

Nothing can be said in favour of this many-headed government ; 
each Deb, each Pillo, each Soobah, each officer in fact of high or low 
degree, is obstinately bent on enriching liimself at the expense of his 
subjects or his inferiors ; and their object is to do this as rapidly as 
possible, as removals are always probable, and are almost sure to 
depend upon a change of the Deb. There is no security for property, 
and not much for life, but fines are fortunately deemed more pro- 
fitable than bloodshed, and, in short, the only safety of the lower 
orders consists in their extreme poverty. The whole proceedings of 
tins government with the Mission were characterised by utter want 
of faith, honesty, and Consideration. Tlie trickery, intrigue, and false- 
hood could only be equalled by the supreme ignorance, presumption, * 
and folly exhibited upon every occasion. Procras^mtion was a trump 
card in the game they played, mildness of deportm^t was pretty sure 
of inducing insolence, and they were only kept in decent order by per- 
ceiving that you were determined not to be trifled with. 

I am not disposed to assign their behaviour to the nature of the pre- 
sent temporary government ; it was only natural in an ignorant, very 
conceited people, who find that they are treated wiUi distinguished 
consideration by the only power that admits them to an equality. The 

H m 
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pmi^ing Deb, from oonvietions of interest, and from having tasted 
ino{e than once of British liberality, might have treated the Mission 
with aome consideration, but the issue as to business would doubtless 
have been the same. I regret much not being able to state more about 
the government of the country, and more especially its internal eco. 
nomy* The usual punishment for -crimes is in fines, a method always 
resorted to wherever money is considered as the grand object. In 
Bootan 1 have little doubt but that the commission of grievous crimes 
would be encouraged, were the lower orders in condition to pay tlie 
fines. 

I have before adverted to an instance of black treachery : that instance 
was furnished by a Mahomedan, Nuzeeb-ood Deen, a native of Cal. 
cutta; who having accompanied a trader into Bootan had been 
detained and placed in a state of captivity for twelve years. By some 
fortunate neglect on the part of the Booteas in the palace, he contrived 
to gain admission to Capt. Pemberton ; and his tale was oo consistent, 
and bore such evidences of truth, that Capt. Pemberton claimed him 
as a British subject ; and the justice of the claim was very strongly 
urged by the prevarication of the Booteas, who indeed finally admit- 
ted it. Nuzeeb-ood Deen returned to the palace, but very luckily for 
him, Capt. Pemberton, who suspected that the Booteas might dispose 
^of him privily, insisted much that he should be forthcoming when he 
called for him, and wrote to the Deb to the same purpose ; yet even 
under these circumstances, it was unanimously agreed that he should 
be cut to pieces and thrown into the river, but they refrained from 
doing so from fear of the consequences. As soon as he was given up, 
which happened a day or two 'before our departure, he placed himself 
under Captain Pemberton, who advised him not to associate with 
Booteas, and above all to eat or drink nothing from their hands. 
Nuzeeb-ood Deen however was not proof against a cup presented to hijn 
by a boy with wliom he had been very intimate during his captivity. 
The consequences were every symptom of having partaken of some 
narcotic poison ; he was aaved by the action of ^werful emetics, but 
did not recover for some time afterwards; he was carried through 
the palace and thi||p[hout the first march on a Bootea*s back. 

The population of the country is certainly scanty, and indeed could 
not be otherwise under existing circumstances. Villages are very ge- 
nerally ** few and far between,'' in addition to their being small. The 
only decently populated bits of country pe saw about Santagong and 
Tamashoo. The valley of the Teeoj^ as far as Panga was also 
tderably populous, but it must be remembered that this is the princi- 
pal part of the great thoroughfare of the country. The palaces and 
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eastl^s ftre the on); places well inhaUted^ but the inulates 
very advantageously be dispensed with^ as they consist of idle prints 
in excess), and bullying followers; both too happy to live at the eai;* 
pense of the poor cultivators. 

The causey of this scantiness of the population exist in polyandry, 
and one of its opposites in the bad government, and the filthy^ 

and licentious habits of the people. The great rarity of aged people 
struck us all very forcibly, and is a proof that whatever may be 
the proportion of ^ths, the proportion of life is below average. The 
bad influence of polyandry is supposed to be counteracted by the idea, 
that the spouse of many will be faithful to the eldest so long as he 
may be present, and after him to the second, and so on ^uch an idea 
is at best absurd, and as regards Bootan women, is positively Hdi. 
culous, their chastity not being of such a quality as to induce them to 
be particular as to relationship, or even acquaintance. 

The expected celibacy of so large a portion of tlie inhabitants, al. 
though probably assumed in some degree, and which depends either on 
acceptance of office or oir the course of education, must be very 
peniicious. The large number thus withdrawn from propagating.«-the 
only good in their power — would lead us to suppose that polygamy 
would be of much more likely occurrence than polyandry ; and the 
custom is rendered still more paradoxical by the contrariety of custom 
observed amongst most other Asiatic people, who make polygamy 
almost an invariable consequence of worldly prosperity. 

In very many places there is obviously an extreme disproportion of 
females to males, yet it would be too much to assume that there is a 
general disproportion, although the two causes above adverted to be 
would sanction such a belief, junnatural as it may supposed to be. We 
could not' ascertain that the apparent disproportion of females was 
the result of unnatural conduct on the part of the Booteas, although 
in my opinion they are sufficiently capable of destroying either male 
or female of&pring, did they consider it expedient to their interests. 

Of the diseases, wTiich in all countries form so essential a part of the 
causes tending to diminish population, I know nothing. The few pati- 
ents 1 had at Punukka were all sufiering from |||mrea], frequently in 
its worst form. Chillong Soobah a^ured me tlSu such eases o<x;ar in ^ 
the proportion of one in five. 

The number of half-ruined villages would suggest the idea that the 
population was formerly more extensive than it now is. But it must 
be remembered that, in this as well as most other hilly parts uf India, 
the population is partly migratory. In a county where agriculture is 
not understood, where no natural means exist for renovating the soil. 
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and no artificial ones are employed^ the 'population must vary their 
alx^es in accordance witli means of subsistence* The only cause for 
surprise is that they should build such substantial houses; they may 
do so witti a view of returning to tliem after the ground has been 
suflEiciently fallowed. 

Education* Of the course of this essence of the growth of the mind 
I cm state nothing. If the assumption of the habits of priesthood 
be considered as the first step of education, it is rather extensive; 
but 1 doubt whether a Bootea boy may not wear these robes for 
years and then throw them off improved in no good, but in ail vice. 
There is scarcely a village in Bootan in which some exterior decorations, 
as well as the whole air of the house, do not indicate it to be the 
favoured residence of a priest ; yet 1 never heard the hum of scholars 
in any other place than Dewangiri, in which, and it is a curious 
coincidence, priests were comparatively uncommon. 

The Booteas appear to have no caste ; they are divided, however, 
into several sects, and in the account of the Persian sent into Bootan 
by Mr. Scott, whose account may be found in the fifteenth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, as many as fifteen are enumerated. It does 
not appear, however, that the possession of the higher offices is con- 
fined to the higher sects ; for Tongsa Pillo is known to be a man of a 
low sect, although he may be considered, from his station and con- 
nexions, the most powerful man in the country. 

Most Booteas have much of the same appearance ; to this however 
the people about Bhoomlungtung, Byagur, and Jaisa, as well as those 
about Rydang are marked exceptions, and have much more of what 1 
imagine to be the Tartar appearance.* 

If we look at those sects which do not depend upon blood, but 
upon education or circumstances, we may divide the inhabitants into 
labourers, priests, idle retainers, and great men, which is in many 
places another word for tyrants. The labourers are better acquainted 
with poverty than any thing else, and are lucky in being allowed to 
have such a safeguard. ^ 

Perhaps the most numerous, and certainly the most pernicious 
class, is that of the lU^ts or Gylongs. Their number is really astonish- 
ing, particularly wnSreompared with the population in general. Not 
only do they swarm in the castles and palaces, of which they occupy 
the best and most exalted parts, but they inhabit whole villages, which 
may be always recognised by the houses being somewhat white- washed, 
of a better than ordinary description, and always in the best and 

% The people again towards Buxa are of very distinct appearance, but this results 
fr& a tolerably free admixture of Bengalee blood. 
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coolest situations. Of their grades of rank I can say tiottiing^ but 
much importance seems to depend upon due agedness, l^he higjiest 
¥rere usually admitted to the interviews, and of course expected to 'be 
recompensed for the honour they did us ; but as they were well con. 
tented with two or three rupees, their ideas cannot be said to be 
extravagant. They are perhaps rather more cleanly than other 
Booteas, and are reported to bathe publicly every week ; but although 
we frequently saw processions in single-files, in all cases headed by a 
small drum, a sort of gong, a clarionet, and an incense bearer, the 
priests following according to their seniority, the youngest noviciate 
ending the tail, 1 am not convinced but that the bathing part may be 
more nominal than actual ; one thing at least is certain, that the duty, 
whatever it was, was agreeable, otherwise we should not have seen the 
processions so often. 

They are kept in order in the castles by hide whips, in the use 
of which some of the brethren are neither sparing nor discriminating. 
The dress is becoming, consisting of a sleeveless tunic, generally of a cho- 
colate colour, and edged with black or yellow. They are certainly bet- 
ter off than any other classT: their chief duty is to be idle, to feast at 
the expense of the country, and at most, to tell their beads and recite 
mutterings. 

The idle retainers form also a large portion, though by no means 
equal to that of the priests. As little can be said in the favour of these 
as in that of those, but they have one disadvantage in not being able to 
make use of their religion as a cloak for evil deeds. In these two classes 
all the most able-bodied men in the country are absorbed : they are 
taught to be idle and to become oppressors, and what is very bad iu 
such a thinly populated country, they learn to look upon the ordinance 
of marriage, and its usual consequences, as a bar to their own interest. 
Of the great men 1 can only say that their influence is undeviatingly 
directed to the furtherance of their interests; they become governors to 
oppress, not to protect the governed-^they rule by misrule ; and as 
being the sources of^he two great evils 1 have just mentioned— priests 
and retainers— they are themselves the greatest curse that ever was 
inflicted upon a poor country. HI 

Of the moral qualities of the Booteas it is not m my power to give a 
pleasing account. To Hie lower orders I am disposed to give credit for 
much cheerfulness, even under their most depressed circumstances, 
and generally for considerable honesty. The only instances of theft 
that occurred did so on our approadi to the Capital. How strange, that 
where all that should be good, and all that is great is congregated, 
there is little to be found but sheer vice ; and how strange, that 
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where good "examples alone should be led, bad exainplea atone are 
fiollojved. 

To the higher orders I cannot attribute the possession of a ringte 
good quality. They are utter strangers to truths they are greedy 
beggars, they are wholly fiusiiliar with rapacity and craftiness, s^ the 
will of working evil. This censure applies only to those with whom 
we had personal intercourse ; it would be perhaps unfair to in^^ude 
the Soobahs, whom we only saw once, in such a flattering picture, 
but it certainly would not be unreasonable > and 1 must mi^e one 
exception in favour of Bullumboo, the Soobah of Dewangiri, and he 
was the only man of any rank that we had reason to be friendly 
towards and to respect. In morale they appeared to me to be inferior 
to all ordinary Hill tribes, on whom a Bootea would look with in. 
efTable contempt ; and although their houses are generally better, and 
although they actually have castles and places called palaces, and 
although the elders of the land dress in fine cloths and gaudy silks, 
and possess money, ponies, mules, and slaves, I am disposed to consi- 
. der them as inferior even to the naked Naga. 

They are not even courageous. I am inclined to rank courage among 
physical rather than moral qualities, yet it could not so be classified 
in the consideration of a Bootea, in whom other physical qualities are 
well developed. I therefore consider it among those other qualities 
which, as 1 have said, are absent in Bootan. A Bootea is a great 
boaster, but a small performer. All the accounts I heard of their re. 
puted courage were ludicrous. Turner mentions seriously that one 
desperate revolution superinduced the death of one man in battle; 
and we were told that in the late protracted one, the only sufferers 
were two sick people who were unable to escape from a burning house. 
In a military point of view they could only make up for their deficiency 
in numbers by an excess of courage and of perseverance under difii- 
culties. They are not even well versed in the use of their national 
weapons. The Gourklia Soubahdar who accompanied the Missicm 
looked on them with the utmost contempt, and titis knowledge he had 
gained by long experience. In Mr. Scott's time a handful of Assamese 
sebundies would ta||||||^tronghold after stronghold, and lead off all the 
tenants, excepting the defenders who had run away, as captives; and 
very lately 700 Dooteas, with every advantage of ground, were totally 
routed by seventy of the same sebundies. Their courage*may there- 
fore be written down as entirely imaginary. 

Their ideas of religion appear to be very confused; religion With 
than consisting, as indeed it may do among other more civilised 
d certain external ferns, such as counting beads, and mutter- 
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ing sacred sentences. The people tHroogbout are resmrlbrity super- 
stitious^ believing in an innumerable host of spirits^ whose jesidenees 
the; dare not pass on horseback ; and while Uiey are near these 
abodes they keep the tenant at bay with vdlies ef incsantations. The 
offerings to these spirits are usually flowers^ or bits of rag; this prac* 
lice they have in common with most of the trib^ to the extreme east 
of Assam. 

Of any marriage ceremonies 1 could not hear ; but as chastity would 
appear to be unknown, no particular forms are probably required ; 
nor do I think that there is a particular class of prostitutes. We all had 
opportunities of remarking the gross indelicacy of Bootea women ; of 
this and of their extreme amiableness, the custom of polyandiy is a 
very sufficient cause. So far as I could see, there is no distinction of 
rank among Bootea women, and those only are saved from the per., 
formance of menial duties who are incapacitated by sickqess or age. 

If the account given l>y Mr. Scott’s Persian of the ceremonies atten- 
dant on birth be true, another sufficient cause exists for scantiness of 
population, as well as for a di8pr(q>ortion of women. He asserts that 
the second day after birth* both child and mother are plunged into the 
nearest river ; but so great is the dislike of a Bootea for this element, 
that 1 am inclined to discredit the account, and more especially as 
regards the mother. 

The disposal of corpses is much the same as among the Hindoos : 
the ashes of the body are collected, and are, I believe, thrown into the 
nearest river. The ceremonies, of course, begin and eqd with a dona- 
tion to the officiating priest. The only part of them 1 witnessed was 
the burning, and this only in one instance ; it was done in a slovenly 
and disgusting manner. . 

Of the social habits, little favourable could be said in any place 
where the women are looked on as inferior beings, and used as slaves. 
The men generally are excessively idle, and spend most of their time 
in drinking c/^on^, for the preparation of which, as well as that of 
arrack, there are pfovisions in most houses. I do not think 1 ever 
saw a male Bootea employed, except indeed those who acted as 
coolies. All the work in doors and out of doonyp done by women, to 
whom about Punukka Assamese slaves are addira. The men are great 
admirers of basking in the sun, and even prefer sitting shivering in the 
cold to active employment. 

I need scarcely add that both sexes are in all their haMta inexpres- 
sibly filthy. The women in their extreme indelicacy form a marked 
contrast with such other Hill tribes as I am acquainted with. 

The only use either sex make of water is in the preparation of food 
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of spirit^no water evar comes into contact witii any part of th^ 
pemon ; they scarcely ever diange their clothes, especially the woollen 
ones. The people about Bhoomlungtung are far the dirtiest, and as 
they wear dark woollen cloths, rendered still darker by long accumu. 
latioB of smoke and dirt, they lock more like representations of natives 
of Pandemonium, than of any place on the earth’s sur&ce. 

As they, at least the official part, are very assuming, so does state 
enter largely into all their proceedings. All our interviews with 
them were conducted with all possible stbte on their part ; and that 
exhibited to us at Tongsa and Punukka, was striking enough, and 
will ever after form in my mind as bitter a satire upon state as one 
could well wish. The effect was much lowered by the usual Asiatic 
want of arrangement, by an assumption of superiority among the in- 
feriors (probably enough at the instance of their superiors), and by the 
admixture of the pro/anum vulffus, who had no opportunity of hiding 
inherent dirt under fine robes. On these occasions the behaviour of 
the chief was certainly gentlemanly, but the impression was soon ob. 
literated by a messenger overtaking us, probably on our return, for 
another watch, or another telescope, or any other thing. In personal 
appearance 1 did not observe much difference between the higher and 
the lower orders, with the exception of the ex-Pillo of Tongsa, who 
seemed to have the best blood in the country concentrated in him. 
The presents given as returns of the magnificent gifts of the Governor 
General were beggarly ; and yet there was a good deal of parade in 
their exhibitiop. To us narrow silk scarfs were always given, occa- 
sionally varied with a foot and a half of blanket. The scarfs are 
habitual gifts among all the upper classes, and very generally form 
the inner envelope of letters. 

Fine woollens and embroidered China silks form the dress of ilie 
nobles ; thick cotton or woollen doublets or tunics are common to every 
body else, but the chiefs probably have similar dresses in private, at 
least their principal officers certainly have ; and the only difference in 
such cases is the belt, from which the d/ia is on occasions suspended 
these are embroidered, and, have a rich appearance. The dress of all' 
is certainly cumbrous^especially when the peculiarly Chinese boots are 
donned. The boots of the higher orders are certainly not made in 
Bootan ; those of the lower orders consisted of a foot of some skin, with 
party-coloured woollen leggins, which lie above the calf. They are worn 
by both sexes. 

The general receptacle for odds and ends, and a most capacious one it 
is, is between the skin and the doublet. Into this, which (consequent 
to side being formed by the body) is not of the cleanest description. 
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every thing is thrust^ from a handful of dee to a wdnuf, from a Hve 
fish to a bit of half putrid dried meat* Tobacco is earned in a siyall 
pouch suspended from one side. ** 

A dha. Or straight sword of a heavy description^ is w<»m by alt who 
can afford it, and the belt of this secures the loose doublet about the 
waist, and prevents the innumerable deposits therein from fatting down. 
Those Who cannot wear^'efAns from poverty, wear ridiculous looking 
knives, which dangling from the belt have a very absurd appearance. 
It is lucky that the people are not quarrelsome, and not inclined to 
resist the followers of chiefs, otherwise from the men being so generally 
armed, and so generally addicted to drinking, assaults might be ex- 
peeled to be of common occurrence ; 1 only saw however one instance 
in which a man had been wounded. 1 certainly shuddered at times, 
expecting every moment to see adverse parties multiply each other by 
division ; but latterly I was persuaded that cutting blows were rarely 
resorted to. The end of these disputes, which barring the blows 
were very fierce, was always brought about by the arrival of some 
third person, who by espousing one, espoused the stronger cause, and 
when this was done the weaker withdrew, or was* made to withdraw 
by blows with the flat side of the weapon. 

The accoutrements of a man of war differ, so far as his mere dress 
goes, in nothing. His defences consist of a well quilted iron skull-cap, 
which, when out of danger, is worn slung on the back ; lappets are 
attached to it which defend the face — ^perhaps from cold. They also 
carry circular leathern shields, apparently of rather goo^jpnanufacture. 
Their weapons of defence are first the dha, wliicli is a heavy unwieldy 
weapon, without any guard. They are worn on the right side, 
but this to us awkward mode of wearing does not hinder a Bootea 
from disengaging his weapon readily, the sheath being first seized by 
the left hand. A blow from this weapon must cause a desperate 
wound, and judging from their quarrels, in which not a vestige of any 
skill in self-defence was shewn, the first blow, when actually struck, 
must decide the mafter. Their fire arms, which are all matchlocks, 
and which vary .in size from musketoons to huge wall pieces, are con. 
temptible : they are of Chinese manufacture. Their powder, which 
they manufacture themselves, is powerless ; indeed in one sense it may 
be considered as positively lessening power, for Captain Pemberton 
and Lieut. Blake ascertained that in ordinary charges it could not cause 
the discharge of the wad, and hence it actually weakened the cap. 
To remedy this badness they put in very large charges, but after all they 
seem to depend more on the effect of the noise than on that of the 
missile, for so little reliance is placed on this, that the marksman is 

K u 
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Mdd to follow up the discharge by the piece by the discharge of a 
stoi^- It is likewise said that few venture to take aim except with 
the stone ; they generally attach the*gun to a tree, and without point, 
ing it consider that they have performed a dangerous feat by causing 
its discharge. All the musketeers I saw, even when there was 
no ball in the gun, certainly averted their faces very studiously when 
the due fizzing of the powder warned them that the explosion would 
soon come on* 

*nie most common weapon next the dka is the bow : ^is we only 
saw practised at Dewangiri, and the result was not alarming. The 
bows are longer than ordinary, at least so they appeared to my inex-* 
perienced eyes. It must be remembered that they do not, as in 
some more civilised places, fire at marks the size of an ordinary house. 
The mark which we saw was a small baitledoor.8haped piece of 
wood, the distance was 150 yards, and the situation of the mark was 
pointed out by branches of trees ; scarcely an arrow alighted with, 
in reasonable distance, yet the mark bore several marks, which we 
knew were made for the occasion. Each archer was very noisy in ap. 
plauding his own skill, and challenging the others to equal it. 

The dress of the women likewise consists of a loose garment, and is 
very similar to that worn by Hill tribes to the eastw'ard of Assam. 
They have very few ornaments : the chief ones consist of a plate of 
silver fastened round the head, and crossing the upper part of the fore, 
head, wire ear.rings of large dimensions, and peculiar rings fastened to 
a straight sil^ wire and worn projecting beyond the shoulder. They 
appear to be fond of flowers, and frequently decorate themselves with 
garlands, particularly of the scarlet rhododendron and the w^eeping 
willow. 

The diet of the lower orders is very, very poor ; they appear to live 
entirely on grain of an inferior nature, or in the wheat districts on 
coarse, abominably dirty chowpatties. There can be little doubt but 
that in many places they wre not unfrcquently much pinched by 
want. ♦ 

The chiefs and their followers, and the inmates generally of the 
castles, live chiefly on rice brought from the plains ; they likewise con. 
sume much dried fish, and very likely not a little dried meat, which 
they prepare by means of fire and smoke. They are as strict in their 
ideas of not eating flesh of living animals as the Burmese are ; and 
they are beyond doubt very fond of animal diet : the salt is 1 believe 
brought firom Thibet : they eat with the hand. 

' Their beverages are in the first place tea, but this is I believe used 
^ly by persona of some rank or property : they procure this firom 
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Thibet, in the form of huge flat cakes: it does not possess a particle 
of aroma. Still more common is the beverage called w^ich 

may be likewise used for the tea ; if their accounts can be relied 
on it is prepared from the leaf of a pear or medlar. I had no anxiety 
to taste it as it was of a muddy appearance and reddish colour. 

Of intoxicating fluids they have two; one of these is merely fer- 
mented, and is known by the name of chong; it is a vile preparation 
from rice, paade in the same manner, but very inferior in quality 
to that used by the Singphos. To this drink, which is not strong, 
they are immoderately addicted, and it generally is carried with them 
on journeys in large horns made from the horns of the MUhan, 

The distilled liquor I had one opportunity of tasting; it was 
very clear, and much resembled weak whisky, as the Soobah had 
1 imagine diluted it prior to distribution to the spectators. 

The politiccU^elaHona of the country are as limited as the boun- 
daries. With Sikkim they appear to have no intercourse. In the 
Kampas to the eastward there is some reason to believe that they 
pay an annual tribute. ^ That they are tributary indirectly to Lhassa, 
and now directly to China, there can be no doubt, although the 
official people most strenuously denied it. It was affirmed indeed that 
a considerable time ago the Chinese were in actual possession of the 
country, but relinquished it finally on account of its poverty. China 
also exercises its authority in inflicting fines on them, and keeps 
guards on all the passes into Thibet. The tribute is taken I believe 
annually to Lhassa accompanied with an envoy. W^th the British 
government its chief relations have existed owing to the occupation of 
certain tracts in the plains called Dooars, from their being situated 
near the passes into the mountains. These tracts are of considerable 
extent, and are lield by the Booteas on toleration, as the tribute they 
are under the obligation to pay is not only so small in amount as to 
be quite nominal, but is generally allowed to lapse into arrears. 

In assigning the continuation of the possession of these tracts where- 
ever an accession Of dominion was gained, the British government 
acted with its usual liberal policy ; but this liberality has been so 
little appreciated by the people of Bootan, that the system, as it has 
worked hitherto, has been fraught with mischief ; it has been most 
positively injurious to the territories in the plains, and it is, I think, 
injurious to Bootan itself. 

We had ample opportunities of observing the extremity of misrule 
to which the Dooars in Assam as well as those in Rungpore are snh- 
jected by the infomous government of the Booteas, and it was the 
more striking from the contrast presented by our Assamese territories, 
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md as much so^ by those of Cooch Belmr. The crossing of a rim 
eighty yards wide is sufficient to carry one from a desert into a coun- 
try,' every inch of which is highly cultivated; yet the richness of 
the soil is in favour of the tracts immediately contiguous to the Hills^ 
and sudi are, in Assam at leasts especially esteemed by the most 
laborious part of the population^ the Kacharies ; and were it not for 
tins predeliction in favour of these tracts, and the short-sightedness 
peculiar to a native population, by which immunity from taxation is 
preferred to security of property, the Assamese Dooars would rapidly 
become totally depopulated. • 

A gift long granted as a favour, in the eyes of an Asiatic, is soon con- 
sidered as a right ; and although the Bootea government has received 
some severe lessons in the shape of capturing their impregnable places, 
and of a resumption of portion of the Plain tracts, yet the free and 
quick restoration of the same on apologies having been made, with 
copious professions of better behaviour in future, h£ been attended 
with a very different result from that which would be occasioned by 
gratitude. The very severe lesson which they were taught in 1836, in 
which they were completely disgraced by being defeated by a handful 
of sebundies, and then punished by losing a Dooar, has taught them 
nothing. That very same Dooar, perhaps too liberally restored, has 
been for some months seizable for arrears of tribute. Nor is this ail; 
since that restoration it would appear tliat their officers have become 
more than usually insolent. I think that it may fairly be assumed, 
that they argue on the certainty of restoration, so that a good foray 
might possibly* if its consequences were only temporary resumption, be 
a source of profit to them. By the plan of allowing barbarians to 
hold country in the plains, the inhabitants of those plains lose a portion 
. of their most fertile soil ; many of them are besides exposed to all the 
inconveniences and dangers of au unsettled frontier, for such must 
such a fr^tier be ;* and hitherto it has not been attended, at least 
in many places, with the expected effect of securing the friendship of 
the Booteas, and the quiet of the frontier. 

But no argument can place the matter in a clearer light than the 
facts connected with Herr Govindb, a subject of Bootan, but who is 
now independent both of Bootan and of the English government, and 
who therefore enjoys considerable tracts of country without paying any 
thing for them ; nor can any thing more forcibly point out the weak* 
ness of the Bootea nation, for not only does Herr Govindh keep them 
in effectual check, but he has, I believe, offered to take all the Dooars 

♦ Occupation of such tracts is very favourable to tUe carrying off of sUyee, an habi- 
taa! pieiactiice l have no doubt with the Booteas. 
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from them, if the government will Allow him to pay 40>000 Rupees a 
year as tribute. , 

It acts injuriously on Bootan by diminishing the energies of its in- 
habitants^ and suppressing the development of those resources whieli 
every habitable country may be supposed to possess* It must be re- 
membered that the cultivation of the Plain tracts is not^ as in some 
other instances^ car]:ied on by the inhabitants of the mountains^ but by 
the natives of the Plains, who after reaping the produce of their labour 
appear to be compelled to take it to the first station in the Hills^ from 
which it.is distributed to the appointed places. 

In all cases of entreaty for restoration it has been urged that the in. 
habitants of Bootan cannot subsist without these tracts^ but they forget 
that by labouring in their own country they might supply themselves 
either with grain, or the means of purchasing it; and further, that the 
supplies drawn from the Plains are only enjoyed by *the chiefs and 
their followers. 

Some distress would doubtless result from immediate and final re- 
sumption, but this distress would be confined to the better orders, and 
would be a due punishment to them ; it would in a short time be 
abundantly counteracted by the reduction of the Gylongs, and by the 
compulsion of a great number of idle hands to work for subsistence. 
It would also, I think, have a beneficial effect in lessening internal 
commotions. The ambition or rapacity of a chief is now readily 
seconded by the greediness of his idle followers, but were these 
necessitated to become agriculturists they would certainly not respond 
very readily to his call ; as matters now stand, in short, there is a 
ruinous drainage of a very fertile tract of country, without an^ sort of 
return whatever; for the revenue derived from one Dooar during, 
a short. season that it remained in our hands was amply beyond., i 
all proportion to the tribute ; and it may fairly, 1 think, be stated 
that a country which draws every thing from another, and makes no 
return, may be compared to a parasite, the removal of which is 
always desirable, and very frequently essential. The Bootan go. 
vernment has been invariably treated with great liberality by the 
greatest power in the East, and how has it requited it? It has 
requited it by the rejection of a treaty which could only be productive 
of advantage to them, by shuffling mendacity, by tampering with 
British subjects, and by inconsiderate conduct to a British Mission, 
evinced in many other ways than that of opening its d&ks. They ob. 
ject to forwarding communications to Lhassa, they object to British 
traders entering their country, and, in fine, they ol^ect to every thing 
that is reasonable, and that would be mutually advantageous* In short, 
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they shewed themselves to be ignorant, greedy barbarians, such as 
shQuld be punished first, and commanded afterwards. 

The objection ndsed against the resumption of the Dooars, on the 
plea that no check will then exist on the Booteas, is one contrived 
to meet expediencies : it has never been attended with the supposed 
effect. The afikir of Herr Govindh, and the recent victory at Silka. 
bhari are convincing proofs that the Booteas may easily be kept with- 
in their own limits. And even arguing the necessity of an increased 
military force, it must not be forgotten that the same tract which now 
yields us nothing but a few debased coins, a few inferior ponies, with 
abundance of disputes and law suits, would in a very short time be- 
come equal in richness to any of the neighbouring tracts, rich as these 
undoubtedly are. 


PART III. 

[Natural producHonSt a(/riciUturet domestic animats^ arts, and commerce.] 

Few wild quadrupeds were seen by us in Bootan. Tigers, leopards, 
and elephants are to be found on the lower ranges, and probably the 
former straggle up to as considerable a height as they do to the west- 
ward. The chief beasts of prey in the interior are bears, but they 
do not seem to be numerous, and foxes of large size and great beauty : 
these last are confined to considerable elevations, and none were seen 
under 8000 feet. 

Monkeys as usual abound on the lower ranges, on which the 
HooUodk of Assam likewise occurs. Some long-tailed monkeys occur- 
red above Bulphai, 8200 feet above the sea ; and in January I 
likewise saw a flock of noble ones not far from Tongsa, at an elevation 
of 5800 feet ; these were white, and in form and size resembled the 
Langoors. Among wild ruminants, I may mention the barking deer, 
which however scarcely ascend above 4000 feet, and the musk deer, 
the most valuable wild animal of the country. % It would appear to 
be rather common on the higher ranges, as several skins were brought 
to us from Punukka ; the price for us, of a perfect one, that is with- 
out the musk, being five rupees. 

The smaller animals that came under our notice were a species, 
1 believe, of Lagomys, which Lieut. Blake found dead on the path, one 
or two animals of the weasel kind, and rats which swarm in very 
many of the houses. 

Three or four species of squirrel were likewise procured, all from 
;^vation8 of 5500 feet, yet all were likewise natives of Assam. The 
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mo8| striking one is a black one^ with a whitish beUy« meaaimng, 
including the tail^ nearly three feet.^ 

The variety of birds is« of course, considerable, but the lower ranges 
seem to be by far the most productive ,* on these jungle fowl and two 
species of black pheasant are found. The raven is found throughout, 
but the very familiar crow or jackdaw never leaves the plains, and 
never leaves populous places. Thioughout the higher portions of 
Bootan it has as noisy, but scarcely possibly as mischievous a substl- 
tute in a red-legg^ crow. This is common in the three elevated 
valleys, and not rare elsewhere at elevations of 6000 to 9500 feet: and 
below these it is scarcely to be seen. Cuckoos, larks, magpies, jays, 
and sparrows were the chief European forms met with, but except the 
latter, perhaps, all were of different species from the birds known by 
those names in Europe. 

The cuckoo is rather widely dispersed. I first heard it about 
Punukka, and subsequently along the Teemboo, at an elevation of 
7000 feet ; below this height, at least in this direction, its peculiarly 
pleasing voice was not beard, although 1 think I saw the bird consi- 
derably lower. With the magpie, which has much of the plumage of 
the European bird, but a shorter tail, we became familiar at Bhoom- 
lungtung, but lost it at Jaisa. The jay, a figure of which may be seen 
in Mr. Royle’s Illustrations, was found pretty constantly throughout 
the wooded tracts between 5500 to 7000 feet ; it is a noisy, but not a 
very wary bird. Larks were very common in the elevated valleys, and 
afforded us some good shooting ; in habits, plumage, and voice they 
are to an uninitiated eye the prototypes of the bird so welf known in 
Europe. In the same valleys Syrases were common. Wild fowl are, as 
might be expected, rare ; the only place where they occurred in toler- 
able plenty was in the jheei below Santagong. The most destructive 
and numerous bird is the wild pigeon, which is to be found in plenty 
in almost every village, and in literal swarms in the castles and 
palaces : they do a great deal of damage to the poor ryots, who are 
not allowed to destro^r them, on account of their being sacred. This 
exclusion holds good very strictly about the residences of the chiefs ; 
and, although the villagers were in all cases <^ighted to see them shot, 
yet they keep no check on their increase, cB they have no means of 
destroying them, and appear never to have thought of doing so by 
means of their eggs. At Byagur, the place of this bird was supplied 
by another very curiously marked species, which, it is said, likewise 
occurs about Simla. 


* Sciitrus ben$r*»unicf(s, McCl. 
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None of the wild birds are* made'^ subservient to use ; indeed the 
natives appear to be very deficient in means for procuring them« The 
sacredness of life may be one reason^ but even the most superstitious 
will eat any bird one shoots^ provided it be large enough to promise a 
substantial repast. • 

The same remark is applicable to fish^ which lUre common in most 
streams below 4000 feet The two most common are the Bookhar^ 
which is scarcely found higher than 2000 feet> and the Adoee, which is 
found as high as 4000 feet, and perhaps higher, but its habits render ' 
it difficult to see. The Bookhar abounds in the Deo Nuddee below 
Dewangiri ; it is from the sport it affords, and the great readiness with 
wliich it takes a fly, to be considered as the trout of India. The Adoee 
is said to refuse all bait, and 1 have found this to be the case not only 
in this instance, but in all those which have a similarly situated 
mouth, such as the Sentooaee^ Gwriah, and Nepoorah of Assam. At 
Punukka, wliere the Adoee is plentiful, it is caught by nooses ; such as 
were so caught w'ere all small, andHhe young anglers were obviously 
afraid of detection. At this place I saw a solitary instance of the use of 
a casting net, but 1 suspect that it was under authority ; elsewhere I 
observed none even of the ordinary rude expedients for catching fish. 
Both of the above fish are nutritious food, and are so plentiful that they 
really might form a valuable acquisition to the miserable diet of the 
lower classes ; but this would not suit the benevolent ideas of the priests, 
who how’ever appear to eat stinking dried fish from the Plains with 
great sang froid. To the poor in Bootan every thing is denied. Bees 
appear to be plentiful, but their buildings are passed with indifference 
by the lazy Bootea. 

Of the vegetable productions that occur naturally in Bootan, the ap- 
plication for purposes of life is confined to timber, fuel, and dyes.* Of 
the various kinds of timber trees I am quite ignorant ; they are 
used chiefly for rafters, planks, and troughs, either for aqueducts 
or for mangers. A great pari of the planking is derived from fir trees, 
which are always preferred for fuel. Of the turpentine procurable 
from their various species of Pimis they seem to make no use, so 
that they are ignorant one great value of these valuable trees ; that 
of the Pinus excelsa is very abundant, and highly fragrant. In the 
lower ranges the bamboo becomes of almost universal application, and 
constitutes the greater portion of the huts of the inhabitants of these 
districts ; baskets of various sizes, and implements for clearing the rice 
from the husk by agitation, &c. are likewise manufactured from it. 

* Although the 'Bogh Putlur, or path, is found in abundance on the higher ranges, 
]ret it is not resorted to for furnishing an article of trade. The tree is a species of 
birdi, and the thin flakes of its bark arc used in the composition of hookah snakes. 
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In similar places rattans are in demand, and several valuable 
sorts may be procured. They form the fastening of all the bam- 
boo work, are used in some places to secure the roofs from the 
effects of the violence of the windsi and form a great portion of the 
baskets in which loads are in this country universally carried. These 
are very convenient receptacles, forming a rather narrow parallelogram ; 
they are frequently covered with hides, they open at the top, and are 
the most convenient hill baskets I have hitherto seen. 

The Booteas^ depend on the plains for supplies of betel-nuts, 
otherwise they might advantageously cultivate the tree on many 
of the lower ranges. 8o far as 1 had an opportunity of judging, they 
possess few wild palms of any description, excepting rattans ; I ob- 
served one, which grows on inaccessible places as high as 2000 feet, 
and which will probably prove new, but I did not succeed in obtaining 
the specimen requisite for actually determining whether it is so or not. 
Ficus elasticay the caoutchouc tree, occurs about Dewangiri, but not 
in abundance, and may be expected to 0 t!cur throughout greater part 
of the ranges between Ihe Plains and an elevation of 3000 feet. 
They are aware of the properties of the juice, and use it to make 
vessels formed from split bamboos, water-proof. The Simool tree 
likewise occurs within similar elevations, but they make no use of it, 
although in Assam the cotton is used for the manufacture of a very 
light and excessively warm cloth, excellently adapted for quilting. 

A solitary mango tree occurs here and there in villages even as 
high as 4000 feet. The finest occurs at Punukka, in the royal 
gardens, which are emblematic of the poverty and want of hor- 
ticultural skill in Bootan. It bears its flowers there at a time w'heii 
the fruit is fully ripe in the Plains. 

Jack trees occur every where about the villages on the lower ranges, 
and is one of the few fruit trees from which they derive any 
gratification. These trees thrive remarkably well at elevations of 
2000 feet, particularly if within the influence of the Plains. 

In villages at simifar elevations two or three species of fig may be 
found, but the fruit is not edible; no oranges are cultivated with a 
view to the market ; a few occur in some of tlie villages ; the tree does 
not occur above 5500 feet, and in such altitudes it requires a sheltered, 
sunny place. The oranges which we received as presents, all came 
from the Plains. With the orange, the shaddock also occurs in toler- 
able frequence. 

One of the most common fruit trees is the pomegranate, it does 
not thrive however above an elevation of 4000 feet : I saw no fruit on 
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the trees, wliich wore however loaded .with flowers ; very fine ones 
occijr about Punukka. 

They likewise possess peaches, (perhaps the almond) and pear trees ; 
but I am unable to say of what nature the fruit may be ; we saw the 
trees during their flowering season. 

The Bheir also occurs at low elevations ; and in the gardens of 
Punukka I observed another species, forming a handsome good sized 
tree, but like most of the others, it was not bearing fruit. In the 
same garden there is cultivated a species of Diospyros with edible 
fruit, which also I did not see, and in fact we did not appear to have 
been in Bootan during the fruit season. The only fruit which we en- 
joyed were walnuts ; wo procured these only at Punukka, most of them 
in presents from the Deb, and a few by purchase, but these were of in- 
ferior quality,* these walnuts are very good, and would be much better 
were care taken at the time of gathering. The trees are said to be cul- 
tivated in orchards at considerable elevations, but we saw no attempt 
at any thing of the sort, although we met with a few isolated trees 
here and there. 

On the lower ranges, but scarcely above 3000 feet, the papaw occurs, 
but so far as I could see did not promise much return. Pine-apples, 
wdiich occur so profusely on the Khasy hills, and are o£ so much 
use to the natives, are very rare in Bootan, as well as in those parts 
of the Dooars which we crossed. 

On our return, we met with a fruit which promised under improved 
cultivation to be agreeable enough ; it was about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, with a large smooth shining black seed ; in flavour it approached 
somewhat to the Sappadillo, to the natural family of whieh it would 
seem to belong. The only ornamental tree to which the Booteas are 
particularly attached is the weeping cypress : these occur about all 
tlie castles and palaces, and especially alx>ut religious buildings. It 
is as ornamental a tree as can be well conceived, and as it thrives 
between elevations of 5000 to 7000 feet, I was very anxious to obtain 
seed for introduction into England ; but all that Pdid obtain were bad, 
and I imagine that the female tree was alone met with. Of the grami- 
neous plants found wild in Bootan no use seems to be made ; wher- 
ever such plants are in requisition for thatching, the Plains are resort- 
ed to, as these, at least under the admirable management of the Bootea 
government, abound with Oollookher, Kagara, Megala, Not, and Iko^ 
ra. The plants of the hills themselves are chiefly coarse species of An^ 
dropogon, not serviceable for thatching ; among these the lemon grass oc- 
curs abundantly. I am not aware whether the natives of these mountains 
use any plants occurring naturally as vegetables , cooked or uncooked ; I 
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never saw any of that scrambling into the jungle on tlic part of the 
coolies which so generally occurs in Assam and Burmali, where every 
second or third plant is a favourite dish. * 

Of their medicinal plants 1 am quite ignorant. Our guide^ Ghillong 
Soobah, who had a great leaning to the practice of physic^ assured me 
that the Booteas were quite ignorant of any medicine whatever ; but 
this is so contrary to the prevailing practice among barbarous and semi, 
barbarous nations^ that I place no confidence in the assertion. 

Of the mineral productions of the country 1 had no opportunity of 
learning any thing. The only article of this nature that I saw turned 
to account was clay for pottery ; and this was only met with at Punuk. 
ka. In short, whatever the resources of the country are, one thing is 
at least certain, tliat they have not yet been develojpd ; and 1 give 
the greater part of the nation credit for being amongst the most idle and 
most useless on the face of the globe. 

Of the agriculture of Bootan little is to be said, as so very large 
a proportion of the supplies is derived from the Plains. I'he state 
ill which the little agriculture is, that is carried on, argues as little 
in favour of the amount of agricultural skill they possess, as the un. 
cultivated state of the Dooars does in favour of their numerical extent, 
or of that ^ their Plain subjects. 

Of Cerealia, or culmiferous plants, they have the following sorts: 
rice, wheat, barley, raggy, millet, maize; and of farinaceous grains, 
not the produce of culmiferous plants, they have buckwheat; and 
of Atriplex, one or two species of the leguminous grains. They 
cultivate one or two species of Phaseoliis, one of which is the Phaseo- 
lus, JMax ; the Oror, Cytisus Casan ; the Pea, Pisum satirun. 

The only oily seeded plant I saw^ and of this only fragments, was 
the Tel^ Sesamum orientate ; I saw no reason however for supposing 
that they manufactured this oil themselves. 

Of the culmiferous plants, rice forms the staple article of food, and 
is periiaps exclusively used by the chiefs and their adherents, and the 
very numerous establishments of priests. It is only the staple article 
viewing the Dooars as forming part of Bootan, for in the interior 
the proportion borne by this grain to that of cither wheat or barley 
is very small. 

Most of the spots available from situation and elevation arc cuUiva- 
ted in rice, but in all I saw, judging from the remains of the stubble, 
the crops must have been small. The cultivation is conducted in the 
ordinary manner, as is likewise the mode of preparing the slopes for 
irrigation, or in other words, terracing ; as might be expected it is 
generally a summer crop, and in ail places of sufficient elevation, is 
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made to alternate with winter crops of wheat or barley. The highest 
elevation at which wc saw it cultivated was about Tongsa, to the 
north of which village there is a slope cultivated with it from an 
altitude of 5500 feet to one nearly of 7000 feet. 

It is principally used boiled in the ordinary manner^ and in the pre. 
paration of their fermented and spirituous liquors. They do not seem 
to prepare it for eating in the dry state^ as is so generally done by 
Hindoos. Wheat is perhaps the most common grain cultivated in the 
interior, yet 1 saw no instance of the promise of fine crops ; it is 
cultivated as low as 3500 feet, and as high as 9000 feet, but the fields 
we saw at this elevation were miserably poor, from the effects of the 
bleakness of the winds. No particular steps arc taken to favour its 
growth, except the three elevated valleys, where manure is employ- 
ed from some attention to agriculture being absolutely indispensable. 
The grain is, I think, of inferior quality ; it is principally eaten in the 
shape of ^howpatties, or cakes of heated dough. The flour is ground 
in mills turned by water, but the meal is badly cleaned. 

Barley is nearly of equally extensive cultivation, and I think 
arrives to somewhat greater perfection than wheat; the cultivation 
is precisely the same, and probably its application. Two or three sorts 
occur ; of these the finest indisputably is a six-rowed ba|^y, but 1 
am unable to say whether it is identical with the Hordeum kexastichon, 
the bear or bigg of Scotland. This sort occurred in great perfection 
along the ravine of the Teemboo, especially about Chupcha ; it was the 
only crop, really worthy of the name that we saw in the country. 

Of the remaining grains of this nature, Raggy.* Bobosa of Assam, is 
the most common ; it is of a very inferior nature, and is only used as 
a makeshift. Millet and maize are so limited in extent, as not to 
be worth consideration. 

Of the other farinaceous grains, buckwheat is the only one culti- 
vated to any extent ; it occurs throughout the greater part of Bootan, 
but especially about 4000 feet. This grain is either a great favourite 
with all Hill people, or ic is of such easy cultivation as to compen- 
sate for its inferiority to some others. The Booteas do not appear to 
feed their cattle on it, and ours by no means approved of it. It 
is probably used as a bread com. 

The species of Atriplex, and one or two of a nearly allied genus, 
Chenopodium, are scarcely worth notice. They occur in Bootan, as in 
most other mountainous countries in the East, and are more valuable 
as affording sorts of spinach than for the grains. Equally unworthy 


* Cleiisine Coracana. 
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of notice are the leguminous grains bf Bootan ; and the few species 
1 saw of the produce appeared to me more probably derived from the 
Plains than from any labour of their own. The only actual cultiva- 
tiou of such 1 saw was a small plantation of oror below Benka or 
Tassgongj and this we were told was more with a view to the produce 
of lac than dd.1 ; and of the pea^ I saw one flourishing field of small 
extent between Tumashoo and Oongar. 

Of their various other '' plants cultivated as vegetables for the table/' 
1 am quite as ignorant ; every thing in fact is derived from tlie Plains. 
We did not even meet with yams or kucfioosy both of which I have 
seen among other Hill people in great perfection. They are unaware 
of the value of the potatoe. 

Every body has heard of Bootan turnips^ but very fbw have, I ima- 
gine, seen them. With the exception of a few we obtained at 
Dewangiri we saw none, nor when we reached the interior did we 
ever hear of any. There is no doubt however that excel^t turnip 
seeds have been sent to some from Bootan, but whether from this 
bhote ka moolkh or the far finer one to the westward, 1 cannot state ; 
1 only state their extreme rarity, so far as the Mission was concerned. 
Far more common is the Mola, or radish, which I suspect Turner 
mistook fojc turnips, for one has only to imagine that an actual Bootan 
radish is a real Bootan turnip, and it is so. The Bootan radishes 
grow to a large size, but tliey are very coarse and spongy, and heavy 
of digestion even to a Hindoo stomach. The cultivation chiefly 
occurs between 5000 to 7000 feet. 

Of plantains they possess a few specimens, which may be seen 
struggling for existence as high as 3500 feet. 1 did not even see any 
of the wild plantain, easily distinguishable from the white powder 
with which the under surface of the leaves is covered, and its large 
stature. This is common on the Himalayan range to the eastward, 
and ascends as high as 5000 feet. 

Of that most useful family the Gourd family, I saw no sorts under 
cultivation. Asthey^epend on the Plains for all that in their opinion 
makes life tolerable, so do they depend upon their jungles for all 
flowers to which they may have a fancy, or which may be considered 
as agreeable for offerings. There is no such thing as a flower garden 
in the whole parts of the country we saw. The royal gardens at 
Pimukka are scarcely an acre in extent, and stretch along ther iver 
from die bridge to the village. It was made originally with a view to 
use, never for ornament, and possesses now neither the one nor the 
other recommendation, although it has an Assamese gardener: oranges, 
shaddocks, pomegranates, the mango, jack, bheir, &c. &c. are to be found 
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in it. The Booteas shew some taste in their selection of wild flowers, 
which is more than can be said for the natives of Bengal, who 
approve of such vile things as Ganda, and Champa, and many other 
equally strong or equally gaudy productions. With Booteas rhodo- 
dendrons, especially the scarlet and the white arboreous sorts, are 
favourites, and I observed formed the greater part of some oifenngs 
lying in the presence of the Dhurma. 

The only cotton, and it was a miserable specimen, that I saw, I have 
mentioned as occurring along the Monass ; yet we were told that a 
good deal was cultivated in similar places throughout Bootan. That 
we saw none is accounted for by the bulk of the population wearing 
woollen cloths, and by the remainder obtaining their supplies from the 
Plains. No plants were observed used for making cordage, the ropes 
used for fixing the loads being eitlier made of twisted rattan, or horse, 
hair. On emergencies the bearers resort to the jungles, in which 
some veifi tenacious creepers may be found,* but they appear to 
prefer the species of Daphne for this purpose, as the inhabitants of 
Upper Assam do the Ood-dal, a species of Sterculia^ 

No sugar is cultivated in Bootan ; a few solitary specimens occurring 
about villages being the only specimens we saw. The cane itself is 
imported from the Plains, as’well as ghoor. The same is equally appli- 
cable to tobacco, large quantities of which must be consumed, as all the 
men are great smokers. 

They do not appear to me to be great pan eaters ; their supplies 
of this are also derived from that source, which they do not scruple to 
drain so freely. A few straggling plants of hemp are to be met with 
amongst most villages at rather low elevations, but I never saw any to 
an extent sufficient to warrant me in supposing that any use was made 
of it. 

Of plants cultivated for dyeing, I am not aware that any cultivation 
is carried on. At Phullung, one villager was attempting to rear a few 
plants of the wild indigo, so much used in Upper Assam, and which 
I have elsewhere stated is a species of Ruellia.^ Of this plant which 
appears to abound in colouring material of a deeper, but less brilliant 
hue than that of indigo, 1 have not been able to meet with any ac- 
count that can be depended on. 1 have seen that in one of the volumes 
of the Transactions of the Agricultural Society it is mentioned as 
Emilia carnosa : no good authority for the name is given, and on 
that of the book itself few, I imagine, will be willing to adopt It. 

The most common dye in Bootan is that furnished by the mungisth, 
it appears also to be the favourite colour. As the supply obtained from 
the jungles is plentiful, no means arc resorted too to cultivate it. It 
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forms one of the few articles of export from the country^ and is gene, 
rally exchanged for dried fish. In Bootan at least two species are 
used, one of these is Roxburgh's Rubia mungistet Of the different 
species of Rubia very little is known, and that little is a good deal 
confused. From Mr. Royle's account it would appear that the article 
Munjeeth is the produce alone ol Rubia eordifolia {R mungistha Roxb.) 
The two species used in Bootan are very distinct, and very general con- 
stituents of other mountainous floras; onepf them has leaves without 
stalks. 

Agriculture being in such a poor state, we need not look for im- 
provement in the implements by which it is carried on. The plough is 
a lumbering article, on the ordinary Indian principle, and the others are 
equally bad imitations ; but as the Booteas pride themselves on being 
warriors, they are not inclined to turn their swords into ploughshares, 
and until this is done no improvement can be expected. Manures, so 
far as 1 had opportunities of judging, are chiefly confined to jLhe three 
great valleys ; they consisted chiefly of rotten fir leaves, and appeared 
to me to be of a very poor description. In these parts ashes of stubble 
and weeds are likewise spread over the surface, but the greatest por- 
tion of labour was expended in pulverising the surface. The natives 
likewise make use of the accumulation of filth under their houses, 
which judging from the depth of thelaycr is not always removed annu- 
ally. This is excellent manure, and is principally used about the little 
plots of ground attached to most of the villages. 

Of fences they are generally very regardless, or at best, place them 
where they are of no use. Thus the yards of many of the houses, 
and in some parts w'hat are called gardens, are surrounded with stone 
walls ; some few rising crops are protected by branches of thorny shrubs, 
but gcnerajly the only defence exists in the shape of a herd-boy, 
who is regardful only of damage done by his own charge. 

In domestic animals they cannot be said to be rich. Chowry tailed 
cows certainly are not common, and would appear to be kept chiefly 
by the oflicers of high rank. As their range is restricted to very 
high elevations, they must be in Bootan of very limited utility. 
I only saw one sufliciently close to ascertain what kind of creature 
it was, and I was much disappointed in finding it an heavy, clumsy, 
looking animal ; the specimen, however, was not a fine one. The 
only herds seen by the Mission were at elevations of nearly 10,000 feet. 
The Chowry tails exported to the Plains probably come from Thibet ; 
and judging from those which we saw, they are of very inferior 
quality. The cattle are used as beasts of burden. 

A much finer animal is the Mithun ; this is the same as the Mithun 
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of the Alishmees, or the animal so known ill those parts to the 
Assamese by tliat name, but is very different from the Mithun 
of the Meekir hills*'* This animal is not uncommon : the finest we saw 
were at Dewangiri, and none were seen after leaving Tongsa. Nothing 
can exceed the appearance of a fine bull ; it appears to me intermediate 
between the buffaloe and the English bull, but the cows have much 
less of the heavy appearance so characteristic of the buffaloe. Their 
temper is remarkably fine, and their voices or lowing very peculiar, 
resembling a good deal some of the cries of the elephant. 1 am 
not aware that they are of much use to the natives ; the oxen are 
employed at the plough. As the Booteas do not seem to care for milk, 
they are probably kept with a view to sacrifice, which is with an 
Asiatic not unfrequently another word for feasting. 

The other breed which they possess, and which we only saw 
between Punukka and the Plains, assimilates much to the common 
cattle of Bengal ; it is however a much larger and a much finer animal. 

Sheep are not very common : the most wo saw were rams, which 
formed a standing part of the russut. The ewes are used by the 
Kampas as beasts of burden, but 1 am not aware that they arc of any 
use to the Booteas. Throughout Bootan I only saw two fiocks. 

Goats are common enough, and appear to be of the ordinary Plain 
breed. We saw no Khussies, at least live ones, unless I except the six 
shawl goats sent by the former Deb as presents to the Governor 
General. 

All these animals are turned out during the day, either alone, or at- 
tended by boys. The cattle are picketted at night either in yards or 
about the villages: the goats find their own quarters in the ground floors 
of their owner’s houses. Either no fodder at all is given, or they are 
provided with coarse straw, which evidently requires great effort to 
be eaten. During the rains their condition is much bettered ; in the 
cold weather it is bad enough, as the looks of the beasts testify. 

Pigs of ordinary customs are common enough, and were the only 
animals I saw slaughtered: they are kept wfth more care than 
either ponies or cows. They are generally treated to a wash once a 
day, consisting of a decoction of herbs, of which the common stinging 
nettle appears to be a favourite, and radish peelings. Most of the pigs 
we saw engrossed the tender cares of the women, who certainly paid 
much more attention to them than they would appear to do to their 
own children. They have peculiar cries well known by the pigs, who 
are generally very obedient, particularly if they see the wash-tub ; at 
night they also occupy the ground floors. The ponies of Bootan are 
sufficiently well known, and are 1 think much over-estimated. They 
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are very inferior to the Ghoonts of Simla, in size, strength, and ap- 
pearance. Like all such creatures they are spirited", and sufficiently 
iieadstrong : they understand their duties perfectfy, and are orderly 
enough on a line of march, unless the road is particularly easy. Very 
few first class ponies are to be found in Bootan, and none are to be 
obtained except, perhaps, at most exorbitant prices. The Booteas 
patronise nothing but stallions, the mares being almost exclusively 
used for breeding or for carrying loads ; in such cases they are not 
led, but follow their leader quietly. Hidden ponies are always led ; in 
difficult ascents they are assisted by pushing up, and in descents they 
are equally assisted by vigorous pulling at the tail. They form a part 
of all out of door ceremonials, and are dressed out with gay trappings ; 
their switch tails are then converted into regular cock-tails, and or- 
namented with chowrys. Three or four ponies were selected as 
presents to the Mission, but as the hour approached for presenting 
them, the liberality of the Deb rapidly fell, and one alone was given 
to the Governor General. This creature never reached the'Plains, for 
after falling twice, once a height of 15 to 20 feet, it expired above Buxa ; 
we heard afterward that it had been very ill for a long time, so that 
the Deb thought it a capital opportunity of getting rid of him. 

The mules are fine, and of much more reasonable price than the 
ponies : they are chiefly kept for riding, and are mostly of good size. 

Both ponies and mules are stabled and provided with litters, not as 
may be supposed of the cleanest description. Tlieir food varies a good 
deal j on some rare occasions they partake of Indian corn and wild 
tares ; still better oflT are those which have participated in some religi- 
ous ceremonies — for these, the green corn of the poor ryot is not consi- 
dered too good ; generally, however, they are fed on the worm wood, 
which is so common throughout Bootan below 5503 feet, and which 
is cut up, and then boiled ; and in some places they are fed on the 
young boiled leaves of an oak, not unlike the celebrated English tree. 
We saw few in good condition. It is probable enough that the ponies 
of the Deb and his chief ministers are occasionally treated to paddy 
husks, as the Deb very graciously sent us a handful or two of this nu- 
tritious material, in compliance with our requests for some grain for 
our ponies. Of grass they are deprived except during the rains, al- 
though Doab grass is to be found about Punukka in sufficience to feed 
six or seven ponies a day. 

The ordinary dog appears to have been brought from the Plains, 
but its pariah qualities are not improved, neither is its condition. Of 
this, one was so convinced, that he took advantage of our escort, and 
returned to his native country with us, evidently highly pleased at 

pp 
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his escape, and very grateful to us for our good offices. Many of the 
befter orders keep Tartar dogs : these are large, shaggy, powerful beasts, 
apparently very fierce, and the most incessant barkers 1 ever met 
with; they are always kept chained up. At a white face they appear 
perfectly furious, but perhaps they rely on the chain. Turner says they 
are not so bad if one is armed with a bludgeon. Mr. Blake found 
that in almost every instance their eyes were of different colours. 

Of domestic birds, the common fowl is the only one : in many places 
it reaches considerable perfection ; about the capital the breed is as bad 
as can be imagined. They all appear to be low-bred, and the old 
birds, especially the cocks, are generally lame from corns. Their crows 
are most curious, and very unlike those of any other variety I know 
of ; it is of inordinate length, and when once commenced can not be 
stopped, for fright only changes it to a hasty gobble. The bird, while 
he is undergoing the process, walks along with neck and tail at full 
stretch, and with his beak wide open, totally absorbed in the business. 
No care is taken of the fowls, or at most, they are allowed to stand 
round when rice is cleared or pounded. 

They have no ducks or geese, a want they share with all the moun- 
tainous tribes I have seen. A peacock is occasionally to be seen in 
the castles, and at Tongsa we saw one associated with a tame jacana. 

Fine Arts . — The ordinary form of houses in Bootan is that of a rather 
narrow oblong, disproportionately high, building : the better order are 
rather irregular in shape. They are built cither of slabs of stone, 
generally unhewn, or of mud well beaten down ; the walls in all cases 
are of considerable thickness, and almost universally slope inwards. 
They are for oriental houses well provided w'ith windows, and are 
further furnished with small verandahs, of which the Booteas seem 
very fond. There is little or no ornamental work about them, with the 
exception of those infested by priests, in which there is generally 
a rather ornamental verandah. The roofs throughout the interior are of 
bad construction ; they are formed of loose shingles, merely retained 
in their places by heavy stones placed on the top of each ; this 
necessarily requires a very small slope, but even small as it is, the 
whole roof occasionally slips off. In some few places where bamboos 
are available the roofs are formed by bamboo mats, placed in several 
layers, and secured either by stones or rattans. In the better order 
of houses the great perviousness of the roof is compensated for by the 
imperviousness of the ceiling of the uppermost story, which is well 
laid down with mud; houses situated near the plains, where proper 
grasses are obtainable are thatched ; (the most common grass is the 
Oollookher, Saccharum cplindricum), such roofs from their slope. 
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thickness^ and projecting eaves arc excellent The generality of bouses 
have a court-yard in front surrounded by a stone or mud wall^ .the 
entrance to which is^ or has at one time been^ furnished with a stout 
door. Access to the first floor^ (for the ground floor. is invariably 
occupied by pigs, goats, &c.j) is gained by a rude sort of stair, inter- 
mediate between real stairs and ladders, and rather dangerous: a 
greater degree of safety is sometimes insured by the presence of a 
banister. Each story is divided into several apartments, which are 
generally defective in height; no regularity in their distribution 
appears to be ever observed ; they are not provided with chimneys, 
and in many instances we found the smoke almost intolerable. 

The houses of the poorer orders, situated near the plains, are 
miserable habitations, but still are better than those in common use in 
Bengal and Assam, in as much as they are built on muchowns. 

The castles and palaces are buildings of a much superior nature ; 
indeed it is said that they are erected by Thibetans or Chinese. They 
are of immense size, varying a good deal in form, according to the 
nature of the ground on which they are built, and which is invariably 
a spur or tongue of land situated between the junction of two streams. 
If the ground be even, the form chosen seems to be parallelogram mic, 
but if it be uneven, it has no form at all, They are, particularly in 
the latter case, ornamented with towers and other defences, either 
forming part of the building or detached from it. 

The national walls and roofs are preserved ; the former are of great 
thickness, pierced in the lower part with narrow, utterly inefficient 
loop-holes. In the interior there are one or two large court-yards. 
The first and second stories are the chiefly inhabited ones, the ground 
floor, however, is not so profaned as in other houses. JVIost of them are 
ornamented with a raised square or oblong tower or building, in which* 

* * take up their quarters. That of Punukka is the largest and 

loftiest, consisting of several stories, and several roofs gradually 
decreasing in size — an obvious imitation, except in the straightness 
of the roofs, of the Chinese form ; it is in part covered with copper, 
as the Booteas assured us, gilt. 

All these large buildings, as weU as the summer-houses attached 
to them, the houses of recluses, or active priests, the resting houses 
of chiefs, and religious edifices of every kind or description, are white- 
washed, and most are ornamented with a belt of red ochre, not 
far from the roof. The residences of the great men, and some of 
the religious edifices, are distinguished by a folded gilt umbrella 
stuck on the top, resembling a long narrow l>ell, rather than that 
for which it is intended. 


* A blank m the M.S. — Eoa. 
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In none do there appear to be any particular accommodations for 
sleeping, but in each house there is a cloacus. One room is set apart 
for a cook-room, and constitutes the principal inconvenience in a Bootea 
house; no use is made of the uppermost story for this purpose, 
as the Booteas consider it sacred ; and as they have no chimneys, out of 
pure reverence they are content to bear smoke in its blackest and most 
pungent forms. Their fire-places, that is for cooking, are good 
and powerful ; these are likewise used as furnaces for their stills. 
A good representation is given of them in Turner’s Bootan. The floor- 
ing of the houses is generally good, of many really excellent; the 
doors are folding, and the fastenings of the windows of similar construc- 
tion ; the only very deficient part of a good Bootea house exists in 
the stairs and want of chimneys. 

To the castles, stables are appended ; but in spite of their being de- 
prived of this copious source of filth and vermin, the deficiency is made 
up by the number of inhabitants. 

Of their religious edifices, some are of picturesque appearance, being 
ornameftted with carved window-frames and verandahs. The most 
common are the pagodas, which approach in form to the ordinary 
Boodhistical forms, such, at least, as are universal throughout Burmab. 
Those of Bootan are, however, vastly inferior in size, form, and 
construction, and are mostly such as an ordinary Burmese peasant 
would be ashamed of building. They are built of slabs of unhewn 
stone, and are not much ornamented, particularly as they are not 
provided with a red belt. The handsomest and the largest* we saw 
was that close to Chinjipjee, this was ornamented witJi small pagodas at 
each corner, and had the umbrella, which was of curious form, 
garnished with bells, with the usual long tongues. In the upper 
portion each face had a nose of portentous dimensions, and two Chinese 
eyes. I am not aware whether, as in Burmah, they contain images or 
not, but slabs of inscribed slate are very generally let into their sides.t 
Appended to these are long walls of poor construction covered with 
roofs ; on each they bear inscriptions, and in some instances paintings 
situated in recesses. The other forms generally occur as small square 
buildings; they are either built up over large idols or are empty, but 
decorated with paintings of gods, much resembling, especially in gau- 
diitess, the common sorts of Hindoo deities ; or they contain the peculiar 
cylinders which contain incantations, and which are constantly, or at 

* TUo name of this, Chiotackari kocko. 

t Thu pagodas are always surrounded by poles either of bamboo or fir, to which 
are attached longitudinally long strips of coarse cotton cloths, entirely covered 
with inscriptions. 
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least ought to be, kept in motion by the action of water. In some 
places where running streams are not obtainable, as in the Soob^h's 
houses, these are revolved by the hand. 

There is nothing particular in the construction of their flour mills, 
which are very small ; the pivot is vertically attached at the bottom 
to an horizontal water wheel, and passing above through two horizontal 
stones, of which the upper one alone revolves, the flour is hindered 
from falling olT the under stone by the person in attendance. 

Of bridges tlni^ have two kinds, the suspension and wooden ; the 
latter are, 1 think, of better construction than the former, although not 
of equal ingenuity. The finest suspension bridge in Bootan is that 
across the Monass, below Tassgong, and has a span of about sixty yards. 
The chains are slight, and the links too long ; the masonry by which 
the chains are supported is massive, and built into tall respectable 
looking towers. The motion is very considerable. The great fault in 
this bridge, and in this respect it is inferior to that of Chicka, is that 
its bottom or platform is not flat, but forms the segment of a circle, and 
is continuous with the sides, which are made of bamboo matting. 

The wooden bridges, which are thrown over all the second class 
torrents, are solid looking, and impress one with the idea of great 
strength. Considerable pains are taken in the selection of such spots 
where the span is less, and where solid abutments either exist, or may 
be readily made. The supports are large l)eams placed in pairs, with 
a cross timber between each, and which pass through the abutments, 
on w^hich towers are erected for the purpose of giving stability. The 
beams gradually increase in length from below upwards, so that each 
projects somewhat beyond that immediately below it. On the upper 
pair, which form a slightly inclined plane, planks are placed. As the 
upper beams only project over perhaps one-third of the span, the centre 
of the bridge is made up of horizontal beams and planks ; if quite com- 
pletethe bridge is covered with a chopper, and provided on either side 
with a stout open balustrade. Small streams are crossed by planks, or 
limbers, the upper sifirface of which is rendered plane. From the consi- 
deration of their buildings it would appear that they possess consider- 
able architectural genius ;* but we were told that all those of superior 
construction are built by Thibetans or Chinese ; this was certainly 
the case with the bridge erecting over the Deo Nuddee, not far itom 
Dewaugiri. As long as nature suppliesL rocks of easy and perfect cleav- 

* Turner in mentioning their aqueducts draws a comparison between the Booleas and 
the wonderful ancients; he compares a few wooden troughs, applied end to end, and so 
badly constructed that one kick would demolish considerable portions, to those master- 
pieces of master minds which laugh at time. 
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age^ the houses are built of such materials^ and these are used perhaps 
in ^11 cases in the constructions of rank or sacred character. In many 
places mud is resorted to; the mud is pressed tightly between planks, 
and then assiduously beaten down by feet and clubs ; in this they shew 
great dexterity, five or six persons, chiefly women beating at once a 
piece of mud of small dimensions. The mud is beaten down on that 
which has been previously so treated, so that when they come to any 
height, there must be considerable danger of falling, particularly as the 
beaters make most extraordinary antics. When each piece is sufficient- 
ly compacted it is allowed to dry. As portions of mud of a parallelogram- 
mic form are thus treated, the house presents lines, which at first lead 
one to suppose that it is built of blocks of coarse sand-stonc. The 
process is very tedious. 

The sculpture they possess would appear to be Chinese : some of the 
figures were really excellent ; the finest we saw were at Dewangiri, 
especially that of the Dhurma, before which it is considered impossi- 
ble to sin, and this may be the reason of the natives striving so strenu- 
ously to do so. All these figures were well dressed. The few figures 
of Boodh that I saw were rather rude, in the usual position, and with 
the usual long fingers and toes. These people certainly have an idea 
of drawing, and this was very pleasing. To a native of the Plains you 
may shew a drawing which you have every reason to be pleased with, 
particularly if you have done it yourself, and he says, or he 

mistakes a house for a boat, or a tree for a cow. In Bootaii, however, 
the case is very different ; our sketches were recognised immediately, 
no matter what subjects we intended to represent. They are also 
ready at comprehending charts. And with regard to their own per- 
formances we had opportunities of judgment presented to us by the 
walls of many houses, which were covered with scrawls ; they excel in 
the representation of animals, particularly when the shape depends 
upon the will of the artist. 

Music enters into most of their ceremonies, and the favourite instru- 
ment emits a sound like that of a bassoon. Another favourite instru- 
ment is a clarionet, particularly when made from the thigh bone of a 
man : the sound of this is equal to that of any Bengal musical instru- 
ment, and is as disagreeable as it is continuous, the skill of the per- 
fori#er depending entirely upon his length of wind. One of these in- 
struments generally heads every procession of suificient importance. 

At two of our interviews with Soobah we had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the mode of dancing, which was done entirely by women, and 
as certain qualifications for dancing girls exist to a remarkable extent 
in Bootan, they arc chosen indiscriminately. The dancing merely 
consists in slow revolutions and evolutions, and outturning of the 
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hands. They danced to their own music, which consisted of a low 
monotonous chanting, of a much more pleasing nature that the pU 
tissimo screeching so admired in India. 

Of their manufacturing skill I S8,w few or no instances* All the 
woollen cloths of ordinary quality are imported from Bengal or 
Thibet ; their own manufacture being, it is said, confined to the pro- 
duction of coarse, often striped, blankets, scarcely a foot wide. They 
make but very little cotton cloth, and the manufacture of this appears 
to be confined to the villages near the Plains ; the article is of poor 
and coarse quality : all their silks and many other parts of their fine 
apparel are Chinese. 

1 have before mentioned the use they make of bamboos, and rattans : 
in the work of articles manufactured from these materials they are not 
superior to the wildest of the Hill tribes to be found about Assam. 

Their ordinary drinking cups are wooden, and look as if they 
were turned ; and they are perhaps the best specimens of manufacture 
we witnessed. 

Their workers in metal are very inferior ,* we saw some miserable 
blacksmiths and silversmiths, provided with utterly incificient appara- 
tus ; however there is not much demand on their skill, as all their 
arms, and all their better sort of utensils arc of foreign manufacture, 
principally Thibetan. They are said to manufacture the copper pans 
used for cooking or dyeing, and which are frequently of very large 
dimensions; and they went so far as to point out the place of manu- 
facture, viz. Tassangsee. But I doubt this, for in the first place the 
vessels resemble much those made in Thibet ; and in the second, I 
saw nothing like any manufacture going on at Tassangsee, except that 
of burning charcoal, which is much used in cooking. Paper they cer- 
tainly do make, and in some quantity : I had no opportunity of seeing 
the process. The material is furnished by two or three species gf 
Daphne. The article varies much in size, shape, and quantity ; the 
finest being white, clean, and very thin ; the worst nearly as coarse as ^ 
brown paper. If bou^it from the manufacturers themselves it is cheap, 
the price being six annas for twenty large sheets ; if from an agent the 
price of course increases in a centesimal proportion. It is well adapted 
for packing, as insects will not come near it, always excepting the 
formidable white ant, who however consumes the contents oMhe 
paper, not the article itself. This paper appears to be precisely the 
same as that manufactured to the north-west and south-east by the 
Shan Chinese. 

The only potteries, I saw were near Punukka, but although they 
supplied the capital, there were only two or three families employed. 
The clay is obtained close to the potteries, and is of tolerable quality; 
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it is pulverised by thrashing with a flat club^ and is then sifted* It is 
suf^sequently kneaded by means of water into the proper consistenee. 
Tlie operations are conducted entirely by the hand, and the dexterity 
which is shewn in fashioning the vessels is considerable. Of vessels 
for containing water the upper half is made first, and the under is 
added afterwards. Tliose made during the day are burnt at night, be- 
ing covered with straw, which is then set on fire ; the finishing opera- 
tion, if required, and which is intended as a substitute for glazing, is 
rubbing them over with tarry turpentine ; they are then packed and 
carried off to market, or rather to the palace : the artists are the poorest 
of the poor, and as filthy as any other class in Bootan. They live 
close to the iK)tteries, in the most miserable hovels imaginable. The 
wares they furnish are of several sorts — dishes, and pans, (some of which 
have very small inefficient handles) gurrahs, and large oblong vessels 
for containing water ; of these one family consisting of ten or twelve 
can make a considerable number, say sixty in one day. 

Of their manufactures of leathern articles I can say nothing : the 
only articles I saw of this nature were the boots, which are of un tan- 
ned hides, and the reticules for holding tobacco, which are of decent 
fashioning, tanned and coloured. And 1 believe 1 may here close the 
list, meagre as it is, for the sugar, oil, ghee, &c. they use, is all brought 
up from the Plains. As their manufactures are at so low an ebb, not 
much is to be expected in the way of commerce; and this must con. 
tinue to be the case so long as they derive every thing from the Plains, 
and make no returns whatever ; so long as they may live an idle life 
at the expense of others. Throughout the country indeed there is but 
little evidence of frequency of intercourse. The busiest place by far 
was Dewangiri, but this depended cisiefly on the steps taken for the 
provision of our party, and on the daily assembling of the Kampas 
H^ior to descending to llazoo. The Deb is stated to be the principal 
merchant, but we only met two coolies laden with his merchandise ! 
All the Soobahs likewise trade, but 1 apprehend their dealings are 
altogether insignificant ; for excepting their folloHvers, who are disin- 
clined to pay, even had they money, and the priests who will not pay, 
I know none from whom advantage in the way of traffic could with 
any reason be expected. 

^he exports from Bootan to the Plains are generally exposed for sale 
at annual fairs, of which Hazoo and Kungpore are the principal. 
The articles are ponies, mules, woollen cloth, and rock salt. To these 
1 must add a peculiar spice, known in Assam by the name of 
Jubrun^, and which is used, I believe, to some extent by the natives 
in their cookery. It is very fragrant, very aromatic, and excessively 
pungent, and if kept in the mouth but a short time, occasions a 
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remarkably tremulous sensation of the tongue and lips. It is the 
capsule of a species of Zantkapt/lon found on other mountains to 
the north-east, although I am not aware whether it is used as 
a spice elsewhere than in Bootan* Captain Jenkins first pointed it out to 
me, and 1 had several opportunities of seeing the shrub producing 
it during my visit to Bootan. All these are of inferior quality, 
scarcely less so, perhaps, than the article in which they pay the greater 
part of even their nominal tribute. From Thibet they obtain all their 
silks and tea, there is, however, very little intercourse between the 
countries. 

I am afraid that this very imperfect account will be considered 
as prejudiced ; but 1 believe it will be found, if put to the test, 
tolerably faithful. I went into the country prepossessed in favour 
of every thing bearing the name of Bootan-^I expected to see a rich 
country, and a civilized people. 1 need not say how* all my ex- 
pectations were disappointed. Whatever ulterior benefits may be 
derived from the Mission, one, and that by no means inconsiderable, 
has already resulted— I allude to the demolition of the extravagant 
ideas entertained, even by our frontier officers, of the prowess and 
riches of Bootan. As the Mission will have been the means of reducing 
this people to their proper level among barbarous tribes, we may 
expect their demeanour will become more respectful, their behaviour 
more cautious, and the payment of the tribute more sound and 
more punctual. In a word, they will understand that they are tolerated 
by — not the equals of— the gigantic British power. I have stated 
my opinion of them with some severity, but with impartiality ; and my 
conviction is, that they are in all the higher attributes very inferior 
to any other mountainous tribe 1 am acquainted with on the north- 
east frontier. 

It npmst not be supposed that, however disgusted with the inhabi- 
tants of the country, the Mission was not a source of great gratification 
to me. It afforded me an opportimity of visiting a very alpine coun- 
try ; and, what is much more important, of fixing, through the kindness 
and skill of Captain Pemberton, the localities of nearly 1500 species of 
plants with such accuracy, that the collection will be of much inter- 
est to all students of botanical geography. It afforded me too an 
opportunity of profiting from the valuable instructions of Captain 
Pemberton so much so, that it will always be a matter of regret to 
me that 1 was so ignorant of so many essential requisites during the 
other journeys I have had the honour of performing. 

WILLIAM GRIFFITH, 

Asst Surg, Madras Est in Med, charge Bootan Mission, 

! Qq 
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Ar7. IL^AccoutU of Tamha Patra Plates dug up at Baroda in 

GocgraJt ; with Facsimile and Translation* 

(Laid before the Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 5th June, 1839.) 

The Tamba Patras now submitted to the inspection of the members 
of this Society were placed in my hands by Mr. W. P. Grant, who ob- 
tained them from Beni Ram, of Baroda^ and whose account of the 
method of their di 8 COvei 7 as derived from that person, was, that they 
were dug up in excavating the foundations of a house in that city. 

The grant is peculiar in many respects. It is in a character not 
exactly corresponding with any previously observed, but sufficiently 
similiur to that of the grants decyphered by Mr. Wathxn to be easily 
made out by persons accustomed to the work, after a little study and 
comparison. The pandits and antiquaries of Baroda, indeed, were 
baffled in their attempts to make out the character, and the plates were 
put into my hands as undecypherable ; but Kamlakanta, the pandit 
who assisted our late Secretary in his discoveries, undertook the task of 
reading them with confideuce, and accomplished the complete trans- 
cription into Devan£lgri in about a fortnight. The plates are sub- 
mitted to inspection with a transcript, fac-simile, and close translation, 
the latter made by Saroda Parshad Chakra varti. 

They are found to be the record of a deed of grant made by Karka^ 
Raja of Ldteshwara to Biia^nu Brahmin, son of Sa^maditta, in the 
year of Saka 734, corresponding with 812 a.d., that is, just one thousand 
and twenty-seven years ago. Their state of preservation is wonderful 
for such a period, but that may be owing partly to the purity of the cop- 
per, and partly to the care with which the edges have been beaten up 
so as to take all the friction, and prevent the faces of the plates from 
rubbing against one another. Their present appearance is owing to an 
acid having been used to clean them. 

Although uniformly clean and bright, the marks of corrosion will be 
observed in several places, which are the effect of antiquity ; but for- 
tunately the letters are so deeply engraved that scarcely any are com- 
pletely effaced. 

The historical facts deducible from this Tamba Patra are the 
following 

First, That towards the end of the 8th and beginning of the 9th 
century of our era, that is during the reign of CiiA|iLEMAGHrE of France, 
Hindoostan and the Dukhun were divided into four kingdoms The 
Gcgara Raj westward — ^the Malwa Raj centrical — ^to the east the 
Gourha Raj, (including Bengal an|^ Behar)^^xA the Ldl6shwara Raj 
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to the south ; of which last the reigning lUya in 812 a.d. was Karxa^ 
Raja, the maker of this grant. 

Secondly y That in the LdUehtoara Raj th^ following kings, ancestors 
of Kabka' Raja, bad successively reigned 

1. Govind Raja. 

2. Karka, Raja, his son. 

3. Krishna R^a, his son. 

4. Dhruva Raja his son, who obtained the beatitude of dying at 
Allahabad where the waters of Jamna and Ganga unite. 

5 Govinda Raja II, son of Dhruva. 

6. Indba Riya, brother of Govinda. 

7. Karka, l^a II, son of Indra Rsya. 

Thirdly^ It further appears that in 812 a.d. Karka Raja had no 
son ; but his brother Danti Varma signs as heir presumptive. 

Fourthly^ The capital of the LdUehwara Raj appears to have been 
ElapuTy where a magnificent fort and temple of Siva are stated to 
have been erected by the third of the above race — the Krishna Riya. 

It remains to identify this dynasty. Of all the lists of Riyas and 
races collected in the late (Secretary’s useful tables, the one, and indeed 
the only one, which contains names corresponding with those found in 
tlie present grant is that given in Table XLIV. page 121, headed 

Rajas of Chera or Konga,*’ (comprehending Salem and Coimbatore) 
and stated to be taken from the late Colonel Mackenzie’s manuscript 
collections. 

Amongst the twenty^six princes of that dynasty, taken from the Kon- 
gadesa Raja Kal^* all the names of our list are found except that of 
Inoba Raja, the father of Karka Raja IL This latter name, Karka, I 
take to be identical with that of Kongani, which occurs thrice amongst 
the twenty-six. The period assigned inthe useful tables for the Rajas of 
Kongadis corresponds exactly with the date of our grant ; nevertheless 
I do not feel quite satisfied with the evidence to the identity of Ldtish* 
warn with the Kongadds, and I should wish the attention of the learned 
and curious to be directed to the determination of this point, ami to the 
ascettainment of the locality of the famous fort of Elapdr. 

H. T. P. 

* The notice of Uiis work will be found in page 198 of Professor Wilson’s printed 
account of the collection of Col. Mackenzie’s manuscripts, and again in the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor’s more recent examination of the manuscripts at Madras. There are, it ap- 
pears, two copies of the work in Tamul on Palm leaves, from which Mr. Taylor has 
had a copy transcribed on paper, and deeming the work valuable, he has translated it. 
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Translation of Tamba Patra Platbs. 

1. May lie in whose lily-like navel Brahm^ took his abode^ and with 
whose wife’s brother (i. e. the moon) Siva is ornamented, protect you* 

2. There was a Rija named Govinda Rdja who was the superior of 
his race, and the ornament of the Surastra kingdom ; he was sprung from 
a spotless line, a hero in enterprize, and most valiant in war. 

3. He (Govinda Rdja) was most gallant, intelligent, and victorious at 
his first glance over all. His armies were like ploughs rooting up the 
royal families (of his enemies). He never adored other gods but Siva, 
the god of gods. 

4. From him, anxious to obtain children, was born through the favor 
of Siva, Kabka R4ja, who was possessed of all good qualities. The 
name was well adapted to him. 

5. His (Karka Raja’s) kingdom, (which lost the appellation 
Sowrajya through the ruin that had fallen upon it, but the remains of 
the splendour of which are esteemed by the universe) was formerly 
governed jointly by the descendants of this race, but afterwards by him 
alone. 

6. Men were struck with surprise by his restoring the VHsha to its 
four legs, which had been reduced to one by Kali' (yfiga), and by his 
making it to walk without limping.* 

7 . It is not wonderful that he governed his people with propriety, 
(being so gifted) ; having placed Vishiifi as the object of his meditation, 
he (died and) was succeeded by his son named Krishna Raja, who was 
virtuous, and like the son of Dharma (Jc'dhistih'ra) : he expelled 
those who were'addicted to evil, for the prosperity of his line and reign. 

8. His devotion to Brdhmans was unspeakable and confirmed, and 
those who were only nominally Br&hmans (i. e. who had fallen off from 
their religion) resumed their former rites through the greedy desire of 
obtaining gifts from him, which were due to more perfect Brkhmans. 

9. By his constant liberality the minds of" his attendants were 
refreshed like those of farmers by exuberant showers. 

10 He who was a lion among Rajas, and powerful in sovereign- 
ty, overcame his borfr'-like rivals like deers ; though their teeth, curved 
like bow.s were radiant with the rays of heroism, and they itched with 
the desire of fight. 

1 1 The immortals walking on the firmament, being astonished with 

* Thai IB a figuralivo mude of saying ** Thai he restored to virtue the three parts 
w'hich it IS supposed to have lost in the Kali ydga,*’ the word for quarter 1|'|^ being the 
same as for foot, makes the conceit which gives point to this expression. 
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the view of his fort of Elapur^ declared continually that the beauty 
of that fort was no where to be found but in the works of Swayambjih, 
Siva, and Bkniana, 

12. The architect of it was himself struck with wonder at its beauty. 
Ilis name has been proclaimed every where by the king himself. 

13. The image of Sambhu' (Siva) established therein, though wonder- 
fully ornamented with the symbols of Gang&, the crescent and the 
k&lakiita (a kind of poison), yet was further adorned with ornaments of 
gold and jewels, and several other materials. 

14. His (Kbishna Rdja^s) son was DhruVa R4ja : his enemies, who 
were humbled by his might, were burnt by the fire of his spirit. 

15. He was successful in his endeavours to bring Lakshmi to sub- 
mission, how wonderful ! ! for even Siva, though lord of all, was unable 
to make his wife obedient to him without resuming his godliead. 

16. From Dhbu'va Rdja, who established peace with all his enemies, 
and who attained the final and the highest rank of gods (dying) at the 
junction of the waters of Gangd and Yamund^ immersed in them with 
remarkable signs, and whose merits covered the universe, was born 
Govinda R^ja, who was famous. 

17. He deprived all the kings of antiquity who had their communi- 
cation with different countries of their fame, and destroyed all his 
enemies. 

18. He was in all circumstances irresponsible, and resembled the 
* Creator in his conduct, destroying all rival claimants to royalty in his 

time, and setting them at defiance. 

19. He did such wonders in battle, that his foes acknowledged that 
they had been taught by men ignorant of military affairs. He was like 
Pa'rtha, the only hero in the three regions who never deprived his ene- 
mies of their lives. 

20. The elephants of his enemies which came forward in battle and* 
were pierced with his shafts, resembled the wall mountain of the world 
shaken by the winds at the end of kalpa (during the deluge.) 

21. His brother Tnora Raja, a king powerful like Indra, governed 
the kingdom of Ldteshwara He performed many wonderful deeds. 

22. To this day, the Gods, Kenuaras, Siddhas, Sdddhyas, and the 
Vidy^haras, who have heard of his qualities, are singing Ins kmda^ 
dower-like fame, lost to all sense of shame in their transports, and put** 
ting tWr hands on the breasts of other’s females, (i. e. they are so 
deepl^ngaged in song that they have become out of sense.) 

23. He soon reduced the king of Gujjaray who prepared to engage 

in war with him, and who raised his head with bravery, to fly skulking 
like a deer, and after plundering all his again,, but 
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dr^mpassion^ saving his chieflains from ruin who were afraid of (him) 
ahd scattered in different places. 

24. His (Indra Lakhsmi enticer» whose mind was 

devoted'to the lily-feet of Hara (Siva)) and whose spirit was fdt by hii 
enemieS) like the moon in disposition— K arra B^a who preserved 
mankind. 

25. There was no robber in his kingdom) nor any sort of mortifica- 
tion, nor famine, nor fear, accidental or natun^. All kinds of vice 
were reduced to a low ebb, and his enemies were humbled ; none had the 
presumption to show disrespect to those who were learned. 

26. The owner of Mdlava^ in order to defend his kingdom from the 
invasion of the king of Gourha (Bengal) used the (uplifted) hand of 
Karra R4ja as a stay on the lord of Gujjara^ and thereby enjoyed all 
he desired. 

27. He having considered life to be fickle as the lightning, and the 
virtue of giving land durable, executed this religious gift. 

28. He, the king of Ldtiskwara^ possessed of armies and many chief- 
tains, brought into submission in different countries, and in whose reign 
there was a shower of gold, thus proclaims to all his statesmen, the 
treasurers, the functionaries, and those who have the care of castes, 
with the respect due to them. 

Be it known to all of you, that for promoting the virtue and fame 
both here, and in the next world, of his father, and mother, and himself, 
he, the said BAja, has presented for continuing his fiveya^nas to the* 
Br&hman.BHA^NU', who belonged to the line of Va^tsa'vana, and was 
acquainted with the four Vidydsy and who was a religious student, the 
son of Soma'ditya, the fertile village called Pattanak, part of the tract 
containing eighty-four angkotans (each 100 begas) bounded on the 
east by the village of Jambvbdhikdy on the south by Mahd Sd/nakay on 
^ the west by a nala fankootakaj, and on the north by the village 
Bc^ghachha. The land within the above boundaries is to be enjoyed 
with all marriage and other fees from cultivi^tors, with all fishing 
and fruit privileges, ^ with all that iQay .J>e washed or deposited by 
torrents, with all fines for petty offences, with all free labour privileges, 
with all rights of treasure-trove and mines, without interference of 
any kind from government officers. It is to be enjoyed in fiill pro- 
perty as a perpetual inheritance by the said, Brfihman; his sons, and 
posterity for ever, so long as the sun, moon, and rivers, and the moan* 
tains shall endure ! It is not to be touched by the hands of the king’s 
servants, nor to be claimed on the part of gods and Biihmans, by whom 
Jt was heretofore possessed. Given in the year of Saha’s death 734 on 
the i2tii of Bysakh (24tii April, 822 a.d.) 
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Let none obstruct his (Baa'nu’s) eiyoying, or lettk^ oUiere etgby it i 
or his ploughbg, or letting others plough. After this, let future B^jaa 
of our race, or of any other race, reflect that wealth and life are iinsti^ 
as lightning, and fickle as water in the leaf of water lilies, and so let 
them respect this our grant, and confirm the grantees in possesedoh. He 
only whose mind is blackened by the darkness of ignorance will resumei 
or be pleased at seeing othef s molest its possessor, reckless of the guilt 
of the five deadly sins and other heinous crimes, as described*at length 
by Ve'davya'sa. 

He who grants lands lives 60,000 years in heaven, but he who con- 
fiscates or resumes, or allows others to do so, is doomed to hell for a like 
period. 

Those who resume lands granted by others will become black serpents 
in the dry holes of the forest of the Vindhya mountain. 

Gold is the first ofispring of fire, and the earth the wife of Vishnu, 
and cows are the daughters of the sun. He who grants these things 
gives also the three regions. 

The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, as the Sa'gara Rkja and 
others, and he who rules it in his turn, is the sole enjoyer of its fruits. 

.But what generous man will take again the grants made by R^as 
who have gone before him, and whose gifts are like wreaths of flowers, 
spreading the fragrance of a good name, and of the reputation for 
wealth and virtue. 

Oh ye virtuous kings, respect the grants of lands (given by 
others), for to preserve their grants is better than a fresh donation. 

Men whose minds are cleared from sin, considering life and wealth 
fickle as water in the leaf of the water lily, will never destroy the fame 
of others, 

It is further said by Ra^m Bhadba — You who, are the best of R&jas, 
are hereby repeatedly prayed by Ra'm Chandra to preserve this bridge 
of virtue for ever. 

Confirmed by the counter-signature of the presumptive heir and 
brother of the king, Danti Vahma, and signed with the autograph of 
myself the Karka R^a, son of Indra Rkja, and prepared and engrossed 
by the hereditary servant of the king for peace and war, NunaditYa, 
son of Duro A BHATtA. For the good of my father and his ancestors have 
I made this grant to the Brihman Bha^nu', who has served my famOy 
with his prayers for many years. May he enjoy the grant, and profit by it ! 

K.B. There sre several countersignatures, apparently autographs, in fiie last four 
lines of the last plate, which besides that they are of doubtful reading, it would be of 
little interest to transcribe. On the outside are the words ***Tu for the good of my 
father and mother.’* 
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Aiw» III CoUecHon of Facts which may be usfulfor Ae otmprdun- 

sim of Alexauder the Great’s exploits on th^ Westffm Banks of 

^ Indus (with map). 

By M. A. Court, A«cie» de VEcoh Militaire de Saint Cyr, 
(Traoelated for the Journal of the Asiatic Society from the French Original M,S.) 

The military achievements of Alexander in the regions which lie be- 
tween the Indus and the Cophenes form one of the most brilliant episodes 
of his history. 

Those regions at present are known tfy the name of Yousoufzeis, 
Kooner, Suwat, Dhyr, Bajore, and Moumends. More northward lies 
Kaffristan, which occupies the southern and northern sides of the gigan- 
tic snow-topped chain of mountains which bounds this country to the 
north, and is but an extension of the Himalayas, and to the west 
reaches Hindo-Koosh at the Khound, an enormous ridge, the tops of 
which are flat, and almost perpetually covered with snow, a circumstance 
which renders it observable at a great distance: there are likewise 
visible the banks of the Indus, from which it is about eighty koss 
distant. 

Those regions are bounded on the east by the Indus, on the south by 
the river of Cabul, which is no other but the Cophes or Copheiies of 
the Greeks, placed by Arrian at the eastern extremity of Paropamis, 
and the source of which Pliny collocates in the north western part 
of this mountainous province, assigning its course eastward, and sta- 
ting that after its confluence with the Choes near Nyssa, it falls into 
the Indus to the south west of Taxila below Ambolima (probably — 
data that perfectly combine with the Cabul river, which I have des- 
cribed in my journey through Affghanistan. This name Cophes, by 
which it was known to the historiographers of antiquity, seems to have 
been given it by the Greeks, who may have derived it from Cophenes 
who perhaps then governed the country it washes in the name of his 
father Artabazus, whom Alexander had appointed prefect of Bactria. 
This is at least what induced Arrian to adopt the above opinion, who re- 
lates that Alexander was accompanied, on his arrival at the banks of the 
Indus, by Cophes and Assagetes, vwap'ypi or suk-rulers of the pro- 
vince situated to the west of that river. Or perhaps it is the name 
which it originally bore, and from a corruption of which the Mahometans 
formed the word Kc^ristan. 

This vast extent of mountainous country is very little known to Eu- 
ropeans. The geographical details which Quintus Curtius gives o1^ it 
are too succinct, and it is a matter of much regret, that the veracious 
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Arriau has been incomparably dry, when treating this subject. Add* 
to this the disastrous conquests of the Mahometans, who spread through- 
out trouble and confusion, besides the custom that prevailed, wherever 
the Greeks of Alexander’s army were to be found, of changing the names 
of the places which they traversed, and we must unavoidably conclude 
that it is no easy task for a traveller to discern true from false. 

Among the Oriental works (that treat on this subject) we have only 
the commentaries of Baberch on which we can rely for exact informa- 
tion. The few modern travellers extant are vague and uncertain. 
Tliose regions would procure for any European who would survey them, 
the glory of throwing a brilliant light on Alexander’s march, and of 
enriching science with hitherto unknown facts relative to the Bactrians ; 
in as much as they are overspread with ruins, cupolas, and inscriptions, 
all referring to those conquerors, and attributed by their actual in- 
habitants to the Caffrans. They are alluded to by the Chinese Religi- 
ous, who traversed those countries in the commencement of the 7 th 
century of our era, and whose manuscript exists in the Oriental Library 
of France. But whatever European may undertake a similar journey, 
must expect to encounter numberless dangers, and almost insur- 
mountable obstacles from the barbarity of the tribes who inhabit them, 
and above all from the jealousy of the chiefs, who, naturally suspicious, 
are always inclined to form sinister judgments of the projects of any 
stranger who travels through tlieir district. This was the lot of Dr. 
Henderson, who desirous of crossing tliose regions to repair to Badak- 
ehan, although he was disguised as a fakeer, and had a perfect know- 
ledge of Persian, was seized, stripped, and beaten, for having put his 
foot in Suwat, and was compelled to return to Peshawar, where 1 had 
the good fortune to attend him. Subsequently I myself having become 
intimate witli the chiefs of those regions, had cherished some hope of 
being enabled personally to explore them ; but unfortunately the rank 
1 hold in the army of the Maharajah of Lahore occasioned them so much 
terror, that they imagined that my researches, far from being actuated 
by curiosity and an interest for science, were only directed to explore 
the country, so as to facilitate its conquest by Runjeet Sing. I was 
thus constrained by their earnest remonstrances to abandon my inten- 
tion of undertaking such a journey, and to content myself with having 
recourse to the people of Peshawar to survey secretly the country, so as 
to acquire some knowledge of its geography. 

The items whic' 'I have had here transcribed in Persian were col- 
lected by them, and i only give them publicity in order to fix the at- 
tention of the geographers and arbheBologists who may happen tof come 
hither after me, and to facilitate thereby the combination of modem 
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ancieot geogtaj^y. t may poswtiy 
Iwmkfter, to &nifl(h o co&Q^eme&t to nQr 
vmche$ tfaroi^h BactHa. i ' 

Tte cfluntfy which I am about to4eacrib^ k 
pri]ici{>al rivers, via. thjp Khonar, the Pen(\iecoor§, as^ ihe&ilNM U 
The first directs its course S. S. W. along the s^utluAia aide df 4he 
eiio#]r chain above alluded to, dividing Cafiristau from iriie cufittitoas of 
Vi)|ere and Dhyr, and after rolling its imj^etdous waters ttaougli 
a bed atrewn with rocks, wherein it would be difficuh to meet any 
it &lk into the Cabul river, almost opposite the city of JeHfdabad. I 
know not where it rises ; some place its source in Cabhgar^ which it 
intersectst The ]^^|ipmity of the snowy chain, the -direction of the 
rlvei^s course, denote^that it must necessarily have more than one influa. 
During theliquefhbtioa of the snow it acquires so great a votone of 
water that it cannot be Crossed but on rafts. This river, as I have etated 
in my memoirs, is denominated Smd by the Raifrees who inhabit its 
banks, and Khomr by the AfFghans, a name borrowed From a town that 
18 the capital of a canton or district situated on its wester^ bank, be- 
tween Jellalabad and Bajore. Some travdlers improperly give it the 
name of Khameh,* This may be possibly the Choes of Arrian, which 
Alexander coasted on his march to Sucuiw, to which his troops may 
have given the name of Choes, a corruption probably of that of Chevaf a 
canton situated at its confluence wiUf the Cabal river, which may have 
anciently given Us name to this river, as the town of Khonar gave its 
nwn. As the Greeks sometimes translated the udmes of foreign places, 
and liked to call them by particular onep somehow connected with the 
traditions they indiscriminately adopted, they may possibly have baptized 
with the name of Choes one of the rivers of those regions, in memory 
of the festival of Choes (Xof^f or of the libations which the Athenians 


edebrated in the month of Anthesterion in honor of Bacchus, and which 
they also styled 

Aftet* wW Strabo relates, we would be led^o suppose that the 
river in question is his Choaspes, which disembogues, according to him, 
into the Cophenes. 

The Peiyecoord rising m Ghilghit, flows between thtij 
the Suwat : Hs direction is from north to south. It is ca 
because it is formed from the union of ^tre other rivers, 
the Laori, the Awcbiri, the Neag, aud the Jmd4 ; the first of i 
most considerable of the five. Besides those influents, 
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